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The Crossways 

CHAPTER I 

LIZZIE Knntz was in a very unaccustomed frame 
of mind. It required but a slight upheaval in^ 
the dead level of monotony in which her girlhood was 
passed, to produce a state of mental confusion and 
even chaos; and the news which had come to the 
farm that morning was not slight, but, to the bucolic 
minds of the Euntzes, stupendous. Its ultimate effect 
upon Lizzie, after six hours of endeavoring to digest 
it, was an attitude of questioning vaguely the most 
fundamental facts of her life. 

''It wonders me,'' she remarked to her elder sister 
Sallie as she stood at the kitchen sink drying the 
supper dishes which Sallie was washing, **what fur 
kind of a girl it would be, anyhow, that our Matthew 
would think good enough fur him — so high-educated 
like he is." 

Sallie, stout and phlegmatic, worked on stolidly 
without replying. It would take more than six 
hours for the great news to penetrate her to the 
point of making her discuss it. 

The room in which they worked was the scrupu- 
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lously clean kitchen of a substantial Pennsylvania 
farmhouse. The house itself, as well as the finely- 
built bams and out-houses, gave evidence of the 
characteristic prosperity, industry and frugality of 
the Pennsylvania German farmer. 

**You mind when Matthew was home last Christ- 
mas," continued Lizzie, *'he didn't think even the 
school-teacher (and her a stylish towner too and 
wonderful tony) good-enough educated fur him to 
take interest!'' 

Sallie scraped her pans industriously, but made 
no comment. 

'*I Ve been considerin', Sallie, mebby Matthew's 
wife will think that us we 're too common." 

"To be sure we ain't towners," Sallie conceded. 

"And mebby she won't act congenial." 

No reply from Sallie save a dull surprise in her 
eyes at her sister's unusual talkativeness. Unneces- 
sary wo^ds were counted a waste of time in this 
frugal household. 

"If Matthew's wife 's so high-educated like what 
a body 'd think he 'd pick out, mebby she won't be 
so much fur workin' and savin' like what Matthew 's 
used to in his women-folks. I took notice a 'ready 
— didn't you? — that such educated people, they ain't 
so much fur work. But such a wife wouldn't never 
suit our Matthew!" 

Sallie looked at Lazzie wonderingly. "It '11 go to 
your head, Lizzie, thinkin' so deep. Go get the peas 
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out and start shellin' 'em oncet fur to-morrow din- 
ner. Till I get these here dishes away, 1 11 come 
help/' 

Lizzie sighed in vague discouragement at her sis- 
ter 's unresponsiveness and went to do her bidding. 

Sitting on the kitchen door-step, the sunset glow 
in her wavy yellow hair and on her fair young face, 
the tragic signs of this maiden's repressed and buried 
life were manifest in the pensive droop of her mouth, 
the wistfulness of her eyes, the weariness of spirit 
betrayed in the relaxed curves of her body as she 
drooped over her task. 

Sallie, who in a moment joined her in her work, 
seemed the very antithesis of her sister in every 
particular. She was only a year and a half older 
than Lizzie, but there was no least suggestion in her 
buxom frame and smooth, placid countenance, of 
weariness, restlessness, or unsatisfied desires. 

** Preacher's Missus says not to pick peas and shell 
'em the night before, but just when a body 's ready 
to cook 'em," remarked Lizzie. "They 're not so 
wonderful tough then, she says." 

**We always picked and shelled 'em the night be- 
fore," replied Sallie in a tone of finality. 

**I suspicioned a 'ready, Sallie, mebby us we 're too 
set. New ways might be as good as oum— or mebbe 
even better." 

Sallie ignored, by her silence, sentiments so rev- 
olutionary. For several minutes they worked with- 
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out speaking, Lizzie every now and then casting fur- 
tive glances at her sister^ evidently trying to gather 
courage for even more radical utterances. 

*'We done a turrible hard day's work to-day,'* 
she began, *'with such a big washin' and ironin', and 
the cleanin' up fur Matthew and his wife!'* 
Well, ain't!" SaUie nodded. 
The boys had such a many fine shirts in the 
wash! Three a-piece yet! It 's too much!" 

**I think! But to be sure it takes a many shirts 
fur both of 'em to go to a Sunday school sally- 
bration in one week, besides goin' to sit up with 
their reg'lar comp'ny." 

''Say, Sallie!" 

''What?" 

"I got a notion to ast the boys will they leave 
me and you borrow the loan of their horse and 
buggy off of 'em fur to-morrow afternoon to go 
to town to do some buyin' because Matthew's fetchin' 
his wife!" 

Sallie raised her eyes and stared. **What fur 
buyin'?" 

"Me and you needs new calico frocks something 
shameful. I have shame fur Matthew's wife to see 
us lookin' so hard." 

Sallie 's eyes fell again to her work. "Where 
would we get the money fur new frocks?" she in- 
quired indifferently. 

"But look a-here, Sallie, don't it never seem funny 
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to you to think that if we was hired out to work 
fur strangers^ we wouldn't have to work half as 
hard as we do at home fur pop and the boys, and 
we 'd have a-plenty to dress on? Them thoughts 
come to me still and make me feel awful funny. 
Look how me and you and mom work fur our boys 
— ^gettin' up at four o'clock to wash and iron and 
bake fur 'em — ^yet every time we ast 'em to leave 
us borrow the loan of their buggy they say us no!" 

**It 's theim. They eamt the money to pay fur 
it." 

**Me and you and mom helped to earn all the 
money that ever come to this farm, Sallie. But 
wha^t do we ever get fur it? What did mom ever 
get fur workin' so hard all her life and havin' so 
many children with it all?" 

**Och, Lizzie, you talk dumn! (stupid) Ain't we 
females? To be sure we got to take what the men 
want to give us." 

** Sometimes, Sallie, I can't help fur the thought 
comin' to me — a woman 's better oflf if she hasn't 
any men-folks, but just goes oflf and works fur her- 
self. She has more fur it." 

Lizzie had never heard of the New Woman and 
had no idea that she was voicing the sentiments of 
the modem claimant for '* rights." 

"It 's the women's dooty to take care of the men," 
said Sallie, who would no more have questioned these 
fundamental principles of her bringing-up than she 
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would have questioned a statement of the Bible. 

**Sallie, look a-here; you mind that time our 
Mamie paid me five cents fur stayin' with her baby 
all afternoon till she went to town over, and I 
took the five cents and bought beans and planted 
'em, thinkin' to make a little? Well, pop he picked 
my beans last night without sayin' nothin' to me and 
sold 'em on market this morning. I 11 ast him fur 
my bean money. And I '11 ast the boys if they 
won't leave me and you have the buggy to-morrow. 
Then mebby we kin get ourselfs new frocks oncet. 
And mebby," she added doubtfully, *'pop '11 leave 
mom have the price of a new calico frock." 

'*Too many ' mebby 's.' You kin go ast if you 
want. But you won't get nothin'." 

**I 'm a-goin' to ast anyhow, as soon as the peas 
is through and we 're fixed all." 

**Mom 11 say to you we ain't got time fur town 
— ^with Matthew and his woman comin' so soon and 
unexpected. You mind how Matthew's comin' 
makes so much work always." 

**And comin' with his wife yet!" 

*'But she '11 be a help," Sallie corrected her. 
''Matthew has her to run and fetch and carry fur 
him now. He won't bother us so much." 

Lizzie looked doubtful. ** Mebby it '11 be that 
we '11 have him and her to fetch and carry fur. 
Matthew writes in his letter that he got her from 
'down South' and I heard a 'ready that down there 
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it gives such funny women and girls; they ain't 
raised to the work. Preacher's Missus she tole me; 
she knowed one of 'em oncet where didn't know 
no better than to cook a chicken with the feet at! 
— and the head at, yet!" 

**I ain't waitin' on no woma/nl" Sallie quickly 
retorted, showing, for the first time during their talk, 
a faint spark of animation. **But you ain't got no 
need to worry. Our Matthew ain't marryin' no 
high-flyer. Leave him alone fur choosin' a wife 
where will take care of him good!" 

**Yes, well, but," said Lizzie still doubtful, "such 
hard work don't seem to go with nice-educated folks 
— ^the kind our Matthew 's throwed in with still, 
and the kind he 'd look 'round fur when it come 
to marryin'. Just to think," she sighed, **of bein' 
fit to be our Matthew 's wife ! To feel yourself good 
enough to make that free with such a high-minded 
person! It draws my breath!" 

** Ain't!" Sallie agreed. *'It would seem like as 
if she couldn't feel easy with him." 

**I can't seem to think it 's true that our Mat- 
thew 's a real doctor now ! And to think he 's comin ' 
from New York over and takin' Doc Weaver's prac- 
tice and buyin' his old home to live in! It don't 
seem like as if it could be. I guess he '11 fix the house 
grand, ain't?" 

**Yes, ain't! He's so much fur havin' things 
tony that way." 
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It will make such a heap of work fur his wife 
when they get to housekeepin', the way he '11 have 
to have his napkin every meal and such a many 
towels to wash with; a clean one every day!" Liz- 
zie's tone of solicitude for Matthew's wife was not 
unmixed with sisterly pride in her brother's high- 
minded fastidiousness. 

"Yes, to think!" said Sallie, shaking her head. 

*'And a clean shirt he puts on every morning f 

'*Yes, now mind!" 

"And so sneaky about how he eats his wittles! 
He must have a clean fork, still, fur his pie, you 
mind?" 

"Ain't!" nodded Sallie. 

"It looks so funny — ain't? — ^to see a man comin' 
down drest fine in the morning a 'ready." 

"It would look funnier to see a woman." 

"Well, to be sure. Say, Sallie, Preacher he says 
our Matthew 's worthy to travel with the best." 
Well, I guess anyhow!" 

I wisht I 'd of been a boy, that pop would have 
left me go to school till I got graduated." 

"Nothin' was too good fur our Matthew — in pop's 
eyes. Even college yet!" said Sallie, warming up. 

"And another college after that, to learn doc- 
torin'!" breathed Lizzie. 

"Don't it beat all!" 

"Well, I guess! Nor pop wouldn't have thought 
nothing too much fur Sammy and Ezra neither, if 
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they 'd wanted to get educated like what Matthew 
did." 

''But to be sure they didn't want. And a good 
thing, too, that Sammy and Ezra they took to fannin' 
— fur if all the boys would have hated the farmin' 
like what Matthew hated it, how would pop have 
got along oncetr* 

*'Pop 's so wonderful proud fur Matthew! I have 
shame, still, to hear him braggin' Matthew to the 
neighbors. It sounds so ! ' ' 

''But Matthew 's worthy fur it/' 

"To be sure I know he 's worthy fur it, but it 
would be a little to pop's credit, too, if he 'd left 
me and you go to school a little longer. But no, 
we must come oflf school when we 're only ten years 
old a 'ready, to work fur him and the boys." 

The faint bitterness in Lizzie's tone filled Sallie 
with a mild wonder. **I can't see what use schoolin' 
would do W5. Now a man he kin earn with his edu- 
cation." 

"I '11 be wonderful bashful to see Matthew's wife, 
Sallie, as dumn as what I am yet!" 

Sallie made no reply. 

"Don't it make nothin' to you, Sallie, to have 
Matthew's missus comin' to live with us till their 
house is fixed a'ready?" 

"If Matthew conceited she was too tony for us, 
I guess he wouldn't fetch her, Lizzie." 

"Well, I guess too," Lizzie sighed. 
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The peas were finished now and Sallie rose and 
took away the pans. **Here 's pop and Ezra and 
Sammy comin' if you 're goin' to ast 'em that," 
she said. **Bnt it '11 end with your asking. '* 

She went indoors and Lizzie, too, rose, a faint 
flush in her delicate face as, with timid resolution, 
she walked out to the pump where her two stalwart 
brothers, having finished their evening farm-chores, 
were stopping, before going to bed, to draw a drink 
of water. 
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CHAPTER II 

**T" HAVE thirsty too," Lizzie said as she joined 
JL her brothers by the pump-bed, took the tin- 
cup from its hook and, as a matter of course, pumped 
a drink of water for each of them before helping 
herself. It never would have occurred to them to 
pump for their sister or to offer her the cup first. 

"We done such a turrible big washin' and ironin' 
to-day," she began diplomatically, as she handed the 
cup to Sam, the elder; **I 'm wonderful tired this 
evening." 

Sam did not reply as he received the cup and 
drank greedily of the cold well water. He was a 
powerfully-built youth, twenty-six years old, with a 
keen strong face which betrayed both selfishness and 
irritability. He was, therefore, held in great respect, 
even awe, by every member of the family. 

**You 11 be enough tireder every evening, Lizzie, 
oncet you 're married to Dan Schwenkfelters," said 
Ezra teasingly. **At home here, there 's mom and 
Sallie to help along. But Dan's place is bigger 'n 
oum yet and only you to do all. And you know 
Dan ain't one to hire fur his wife neither, fur all 
he 's so well-fixed. It 's put out in Fokestown he 
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wants to get married because it '11 come cheaper f in- 
him than hirin' a housekeeper where has to have 
wages and then won't do as much as a man's woman 
would. ' ' 

The diversity of character as shown in the two 
brothers was as marked as that between Sallie and 
Lizzie; Ezra was as dull as Sam was keen, and as 
amiable as Sam was ill-tempered. In one respect 
only was he a match for Sam — in his greed to claim 
his own and hold fast to it. Had it not been for 
this, his one forceful quality, he would have been, 
because of his stupidity and easy good-temper, an 
object of contempt to his father and brothers, if 
not, indeed, to his mother and sisters, whose idea 
of manhood was inseparable from that of brute tyr- 
anny in a mild form. 

**I ain't promised yet to Dan Schwenkf elters, " 
said Lizzie a bit testily. 

**You won't never do no better," Sam quickly 
spoke, as having drunk, he handed the tin-cup to 
Ezra. "Who else 'round here is so good-fixed?" 
He 's too old; he kreistles [disgusts] me." 
You better not dishearten him; pop would have 
wonderful cross at you!" said Sam sharply. *'He 's 
only too glad you 're got a chance at the best match 
'round here." 

''What use is it to a body to be so good-fixed if he 's 
so wonderful tight like what Dan is — so near with 
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his money he 's the talk of the township!" protested 
Lizzie. 

''That 's why he's so good-fixed/' answered Sam; 
''because he was always so near. You women-folks 
thinks all that money 's good fur is to get it quick 
spent — ^at the cloes!"* 

"Do me and mom and Sallie ever spend at the 
does?" asked Lizzie with unwonted spirit. "Look 
how much you and Ezra spends, toward us!" 

Ezra gave a guffaw of amusement at the absurdity 
of the comparison, but Sam frowned. 

"Them that earns the money has the right to 
spend it," he said roughly. 

"I think anyhow!" Ezra nodded. 

Lizzie checked the retort which rose to her lips. 
She had a favor to ask and could not afford to ir- 
ritate her brothers. 

"Say, Sammy," shef said as Ezra returned the 
cup to her, "will you and Ezra leave me and Sallie 
borrow the loan of your buggy to-morrow afternoon 
to go to town over, to do some buy in' against Mat- 
thew's bringin' home his wife?" 

"What fur buyin'?" 

"Calico frocks. We ain't none of us spent a cent 
at the does all summer, except Sallie she got such 
a new pink ribbon at her Sunday hat. Look how 
hard we worked all summer!" she pleaded. "We 

* At the does — on clothes. 
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might have that much fur it — that we needn't feel 
shame fur ourselfs before Matthew's wife/' 

**That 's so, too," said Ezra, looking questioningly 
at Sam. 

''Is pop givin' you the money to spend at the 
does?" demanded Sam. 

*'I'm askin' him in a minute. He has my bean 
money, anyhow." 

''Them beans brang only twelve cents. You can't 
do much buy in' with that." 

"Mebby pop '11 add a little," she said wistfully. 
"Or," she added courageously, "mebby you and 
Ezra would leave me and Sallie have a little." 

"It ain't fur us to buy your frocks!" returned Sam 
curtly. "You talk dumn!" 

"Well, if pop leaves us go, durst we have the 
buggy?" 

"He won't leave you. He knows if you go good- 
dressed when Dan Schwenkfelters' keepin' comp'ny 
with you, Dan he '11 get discouraged and fall back. 
He 's as much took with your plain dressin' as with 
your good looks, Lizzie, and it wears the buggy so, 
ridin' to town," Sam objected. 

"It does wear it," Ezra admitted regretfully. 

"We 'd go slow and careful, Sam." 

"Anyhow," said Sam turning away, "it looks fur 
rain. It '11 give a storm to-morrow, mebby, and then 
the roads will be too muddy. 
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"But if it don't give no storm T' Lizzie persisted, 
stepping after him. 

''Look a-here, Lizzie, me and Ezra didn't pay 
out our money fur that there buggy to have it wore 
out by you and Sallie/' 

Lizzie stopped in the path, her bosom swelling, her 
face flushed, while Sam walked off to the house and 
Ezra, too, slunk away quickly by another path. 

She did not move until they were both out of 
sight. Her blue eyes wore the strained look of unshed 
tears. She did not herself realize how much had 
hung, for her, on her brothers' consent to her request; 
something far more fundamental than a wish to be 
well-dressed before her new sister-in-law. The 
startling news of Matthew's marriage and his im- 
pending visit to the farm with his wife, had so taken 
her out of her orbit that some latent emotions and 
ideas which had long been fermenting in the sub- 
conscious region of her soul were now suddenly, 
violently, stirred to the surface — so suddenly and 
violently, however, as to leave her still in a state of 
bewilderment. 

* ' It ain 't no use astin ' pop, then — ^if the boys won 't 
give us the dare to use their buggy," she told her- 
self with a long, deep breath. **But anyhow," she 
thought, turning listlessly to meet her father as he 
came up the garden path, **I '11 get my bean money 
off him. That he kin give me." 
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Kuntz, like all his sons, was stalwart; and like 
his two elder boys, Matthew and Sam, his face was 
nigged and strong. But his mouth and eyes bore 
lines suggesting a pettiness, even a meanness, of char- 
acter which time had not yet stamped so deeply upon 
the countenances of the young men. 

**Look-a-here, Lizzie,'' he greeted his daughter 
gruffly, though not unaflfectionately, *' these here rose- 
sfalks — what fur did you plant 'em?" He indicated 
some young rose-bushes growing by the fence. 
** Plant somepin useful, I don't give the ground to 
no flowers!" 

'*I'd love fur to grow some rose-stalks, oncet, 
pop. ' ' 

**Do they bring any money? And do we get 
ground fur nothin'?" he argued. 

''These are so close by the fence — ^they don't take 
no room." 

**They '11 grow to take room and they '11 shade the 
young wegetables close to 'em. No," he affirmed, be- 
ginning to pull them out by the roots, ''I don't have 



'em." 



n 



Oh, pop, don't!'' 

You 'd waste your time on 'em, too, if I let 'em." 

I begged 'em off of Preacher's Missus, pop, and 

I had so glad fur 'em when she give 'em to me!" 

**You 'd better have glad to plant somepin useful." 

Lizzie's breast heaved as she saw him ruthlessly 

tear them up and toss them over the fence ; but there 
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was an unwonted flash in her soft eyes that her father 
did not see. 

She turned to walk back to the house and he walked 
at her side. 

*'Will you leave me have my bean money?'' she 
asked in an unsteady voice. 

*'What do you want it fur? 

"To keep." 

"I kin keep it fur you. 

"I 'd like to keep it myself, seein' I eamt it off our 
Mamie fur stayin' one afternoon with her baby." 

*'It don't suit to pay it to you now. Till it suits 
me oncet, I '11 give it to you." 

Lizzie said no more. She had been used all her 
life to such treatment at the hands of the men of 
the family. Yet to-night she was stung by a new 
and strange sense of the injustice of it all. 

When she reached the bedroom which she and 
Sallie shared, the latter, already in bed, did not waste 
words to inquire the result of Lizzie's quest. The 
girl's lagging step and pale, bitter countenance told 
enough. 

** Sallie," said Lizzie solemnly, when she had blown 
out the light and lay at her sister's side, '*it seems 
like as if when God cursed 'em in the Garden of 
Eden, all the curse fell on Eve and none on Adam. 
It is a curse to be a woman in this here world ! But 
I can't see where the men 's cursed any." 

** Lizzie Kuntz!" Sallie said, scandalized. ''It 's a 
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wonder if somethin' turrible don't happen you — 
talkin' that blasp/iemous yet!'' 

**If Matthew's wife is high-educated, ther 's a many 
questions I 'd like to ast off of her," said Lizzie. 

*'What does it make to talk? It eTids with talkin'. 
Like them W. C. T. U. meetin's at Fokestown. They 
meet frequent, if not oftener, and pass such resolu- 
tions. But it don't go no furder." 

Lizzie sighed, turned over, and wearily closed her 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER III 

W'HEN the sleeping Endymion was kissed by 
. Diana, he went mad — moon-struck — and be- 
came a poet. I don't have any trouble believing that 
fairy tale!" Matthew Kuntz nodded to his bride 
seated opposite him in a Pullman car, on their way 
from Philadelphia to Lebanon. **My experience ex- 
actly. I was asleep to a lot of things when I let my- 
self, without the least hesitation or misgiving, fall in 
love with you; get moon-struck, in fact — and I 've 
been deliciously mad ever since. I 'm only just now 
coming to enough to realize it." 

''Oh!" the soft drawling voice of the Southern 
bride answered. **You 're coming to, are you?" 

She was a young woman to arrest the eye in- 
evitably, perhaps because of the marked distinction 
of her appearance — a distinction which left one with- 
out an instant's doubt as to her place in the scale, 
not of society merely, but of being ; for she was un- 
mistakably a girl of a fine and uncommon type, as 
was manifest in the purity and thoughtf ulness of her 
face, the deep lights and shadows of her eyes, the 
sensitiveness of her mouth. 

The bridegroom was of a scarcely less distinguished 
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appearance, though in a very different way. The 
stern keenness of his face was manifestly not merely 
that of the sharp business man, but of a strong intel- 
lectuality. There was a rugged force about him 
which, while it never in the world would have sug- 
gested his early life on a farm, would have been ac- 
counted for by that circumstance. In the immaculate 
neatness and spruceness of his dress, he bore the 
stamp of his years of sojourn in New York as well 
as that of the successful physician. 

''I 'm waking up," Dr. Kuntz continued, **to the 
colossal nerve I had ! You see, I 've always been so 
used to forging ahead to any given point I wanted to 
reach that it never occurred to me to hold off on 
account of — " 

Well?" she gently urged as he hesitated. 
Of our different bringing-up, Jean. Now that 
I 'm actually taking you right into it — ^you, a Southern 
girl ! I 'm beginning for the first time to won- 
der— " 

''Wonder what, dear?" 

** Whether even your broad philosophy of life can 
meet it without — ^wincing." 

*'How foolish!" she said, flushing. **As if any- 
thing in all the universe," she added tenderly, 
''could matter to you and me, Matthew, but that 
we have found each other! You don't mean it when 
you pretend to doubt — you look as confident as I 
feel. I can't imagine you/' she went on smiling, 
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"hesitating with misgivings and a lack of self-con- 
fidence before any obstacles; and for such a trivial 
reason! If you mean what you say, why don't you 
look anxious? You only look analytical and specu- 
lative. You are interested to see how I shall be im- 
pressed. You know so well that instead of — ^the very 
word is absurd — 'wincing/ my whole heart will go 
out to everyone and everything connected with you. 
I am hungry for all of you — from your babyhood up 
— ^that I can get. How I shall make your mother and 
father talk about you!" 

'*I was blind and mad with love," he reaffirmed, 
**to have brought you into this so recklessly — ^with- 
out having prepared you more. My only explanation 
of it is that all along I suppose I have had a subcon- 
scious reliance on your common-sense and that tran- 
scendental way you have of ignoring material con- 
ditions, which latter is, of course, simply a disease 
of youth, or I should say a passing phase. I suppose 
I did realize that I was catching you young enough 
to train you; for after all, a girl like you must 
recognize, eventually, the real excellence of what at 
first will impress you as crude." 

It was true, as she said, that he looked ** specula- 
tive" rather than '* anxious"; and that a lack of self- 
assurance was too foreign to his nature ever to cause 
him an instant's pause in anything he wished to 
do. It was this forcef ulness, combined with his many 
other telling qualities, that, during their brief but 
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intense courtship, had captivated and dominated the 
elemental feminine in her to the extinction of those 
finer perceptions and instincts which were hers 
through breeding and training and which, had they 
not been submerged by her passionate infatuation for 
the brilliant, good-looking doctor, would undoubtedly 
have revealed this very masculine dominance which 
intoxicated her, to be — not always the protecting 
chivalry she took it for — but often the outcome of 
the Pennsylvania-German idea of the inferiority of 
her sex, bred in his bones and ineradicable. 

**But there are things," he repeated, '*that I ought 
to have prepared you for, dear, that I ought to tell 
you now, before we get to the farm, to let you down 
a little easily — '* 

''Matthew!" she protested, *'you really hurt me. 
I should have to be such a very light-minded person 
if I were capable, in the face of what you and I are 
to each other, of considering the 'things' you hint 
at!" 

"I admit, dear," he returned, "that it is only the 
most superficial sort of people who have time to con- 
sider any social rank except that of character and 
culture — " 

"In both of which," she broke in, "you are so 
far beyond me! And I 'm proud of it!" 

He leaned back in his chair, folded his arms and 
looked down upon the fine, sweet face of the girl be- 
fore him, his strong countenance betraying his proud, 
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though Turk-like, sense of possession; this rare and 
precious thing was his own, to be taken care of as a 
valuable jewel or an expensive horse; to be affec- 
tionately moulded to his will. He did not think of 
his wife as a separate individuality with a life of her 
own to live. She would live for him. Any neces- 
sary adjusting of their lives would be done by her. 
He had had to do his share of that process during 
their courtship. Now that she was his wife, com- 
promise was over for him. 

These were, of course, not definitely formulated 
thoughts of his mind, but rather a mental attitude. 
It was this hereditary idea of the relation of the sexes 
that, persisting through all his education in schools 
and in society, governed him now inevitably and left 
him comparatively complacent before the prospect of 
the trying ordeal to which he realized his wife was 
about to be subjected in his father's home. 

He did wish, however, that he had had the fore- 
thought to wait until their own house was ready for 
them before bringing her to the country. To be sure, 
it would have been very inconvenient, as he had to 
be in Fokestown at once to take up the practice of 
the defunct Doctor Weaver. 

*'Your Southern society," he remarked, **is so 
much less complex than with us in the North. We 
have such a variety of shades of caste up here. With 
you, people are gentlemen and ladies, or they are 
not. With us, the blacksmiths and servant girls of 
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the last generation are the statesmen, millionaires and 
social leaders of this one." 

'*But when you know so well that I believe only 
in the blood which makes true men and women and 
not in that which makes snobs, why will you persist 
in apologizing to me for your origin?" 

'*That 's a fine theory, to be sure, dear, and the 
Lord knows I hope it may prove to be a working one ! 
Yet, though you do have a very open mind and few 
prejudices, until you came North to be operated upon, 
dear, in our New York hospital, you had never, in 
all your life, even so much as rubbed against what 
your aunt would call 'low-lived people.' So your 
theory has never been tested." 

'*But I am thankful that I am going to have that 
broadening experience in my life now, of rubbing 
against other phases of life. I Ve never really known 
— outside of books — but two small classes of people — 
our negroes and our friends." 

''The 'pore white trash' didn't count, did they?" 
said Matthew. "And negroes, in your eyes, are 
hardly people." 

"Hardly." 

He laughed. "Such a sentiment would ostracize 
you in most Northern communities. And I don't 
doubt, dearest, that you '11 find some other of your 
false sentiments and ideas will die a hard death. 
For myself — well, I have had in my life experiences 
as varied, Jean, as yours have been narrow. I have 
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run the gauntlet of the social scale from the slums 
to Fifth Avenue. It was while I was laundering my 
own handkerchiefs and ironing them on my window- 
panes that a man whose millions have made him a 
world-power, asked me my 'intentions' with regard 
to his daughter. She made him do it. She had been 
courting me for three months — '' 

''Matthew!" 

"You 're blushing for me? Be proud of me that 
I didn't accept her; it came to me at a time when — 
well, some men would have taken it up, under the 
circumstances, Jean." 

"But I thought your father was rather well off. 
You were never in need surely?" 

"My father thought he was being munificent to 
recklessness when he allowed me three hundred dollars 
a year for everything. I never had more until I 
earned it. Father never gets done talking about 
all he has done for me, though I 've paid back every 
cent of it with interest." 

"Is he gratified at your success — and proud of 
you?" 

Matthew gave a short laugh. "Wait and see! He 
couldn't be more puffed-up without exploding. It 's 
funny!" 

"And your mother? You have told me so little 
about them." 

"Mother takes it as she takes everything — ^phleg- 
matically. But I was going to say — with all my 
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varied experiences, it was not until I came to know 
you that I ever really appreciated or understood what 
I had always called 'the superstition of good blood.' 
Not that I believe in it now any more than I ever 
did. But I at least see why some people do believe 
in it. And if you were like the average girl of your 
class and mode of life — conventional, artificial, in- 
capable of breadth of view or depth of feeling — ^you 
could never adapt yourself to the life of Fokestown ! 
Since you are not like that, you will soon come to 
see that on just such virtues as are pre-eminent in 
the Pennsylvania Germans — ^frugality, industry, in- 
tegrity — the health and welfare of the nation de- 
pend. It was the Spartan training I had in my youth 
in these very 'virtues,' which laid the foundation of 
any success, I Ve had or may ever have. So, dear, 
you 'U speedily learn to feel as I do about the 'Dutch,' 
to respect their great worth and to see its real su- 
periority over the merely superficial 'good-breeding' 
of the southern type. Once you do see them so, 
you '11 readily adapt yourself to your new environ- 
ment — I am confident of that. And it will do you no 
end of good. It will be a discipline, to be sure — ^not 
always an easy one — I foresee that — but excellent for 
you, excellent." 

"To think, Matthew," she said, "that if it had not 
been for what, at the time, I felt to be the darkest 
calamity of my life, I should never have known you ! 
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— ^never have known what life can give as you have 
made me know!" 

**Dear little girl!" he beamed upon her, laying his 
hand on hers. 

**I '11 confess to you now, Matthew, that there was 
never but one thing that ever made me falter. You 
can't guess?" 

**Out with it!" he said, unable to repress a note of 
jealousy. 

'*Your name! *Mrs. Kuntz' didn't strike me, 
somehow, as desirable. And to give up such a pretty 
name as Lawrence, too. I do think every married 
pair should have the privilege of adopting the pret- 
tiest of their two names." 

*'I 'm not bothered about its not being pretty. 
I am concerned for fear it will stand in my way just 
at first in Fokestown Township where I was a bare- 
foot farm-boy. A prophet in his own country, you 
know!" 

**I can't help feeling even yet, dear, in spite of all 
your arguments, that with your ability and the recog- 
nition you were gaining, you made a mistake not to 
stay in New York." 

It 's all your doing," he shook his head at her. 

I had to have you and I couldn't support you on 
a hospital physician's salary in expensive New York. 
The chance to step into Dr. Weaver's lucrative prac- 
tice, with the small cost of living in the country, was 
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an offer I could n't let slip, as it gave me you without 
waiting. What 's more, we can lay by money in the 
country. In the city it 's all one can do to make ends 
meet. I Ve noticed in New York that as fast as a 
man's income increases, his expenses increase. He 's 
never ahead." 

''AH the same, I 'm afraid you were imprudent. 
You would have been famous in a little while with 
the opportunities of New York." 

**I chose the thing I wanted most. I always do." 

''And always get it? What would so determined 
a person as you have done if I had refused you?" 

"Stuck at it until I had won out." 

"You know Thackeray says he can't understand a 
man's asking a woman a second time to marry him." 

"He never wanted anyone, then, quite so hard as 
I wanted you." 

"Well, you did not have to coax very hard, did 
you?" 

"And there was Dr. Porter as 'clean daft' about 
you as I was, and you didn't even see it! No 
wonder I 'm conceited." 

"Dear me, I 'm to be held responsible for your 
conceit, your abandoning your quest for fame — ^what 
else?" 

"And for the only great happiness," he bent 
towards her to say in lowered tones, "that I 've ever 
known in my hard-pushing existence." 

They were silent for a while after this. 
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About my leaving New York," he presently con- 
tinued, '*even Dr. Thunder with his enormous prac- 
tice, is never quite out of debt there and he — " 

Jean laughed involuntarily. **You and your 'Dr. 
Thunder!' If I were of a jealous disposition, Mat- 
thew, I 'm sure I should have a brain storm and shoot 
Dr. Thunder. How you do adore him!" 

*'You Ve discovered that, have you? Yes, I 
shouldn't let you care for anyone else but me as 
much as I care for the dear old doctor! You see 
it was so enormously flattering to me to have him 
stoop from his high estate at the very top of the 
profession and pick me out among all his students 
for especial notice and favor — and finally actually 
make me his friend! He never before in all his 
career admitted a pupil to such intimacy as he al- 
lowed me ! I never could understand why he did it. ' ' 

^^I have no difficulty in understanding why," she 
smiled upon him proudly, at the same time noting 
with a mild wonder the glow of his eyes as he spoke 
of his old preceptor. 

**You 11 never have as much cause to be jealous of 
anyone else, dearie!" he assured her. '*I do believe 
that my enthusiastic, even romantic, attachment to 
that splendid old man so satisfied the emotional side 
of me that until you came along, it stood in the way 
of my ever thinking about women." 

*'Well, I only hope it is a case of *The last shall be 
first!'" 
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Matthew laughed, then turned to stop a newsboy 
coming down the aisle. 

**Will you have part of the newspaper, dear?'' 

As she wrestled with the crisp paper to turn it, 
he took it from her, and folding it as she wanted it, 
he adjusted her window-blind and her chair with 
a care for her comfort in reading that certainly be- 
lied his origin and rearing. 

Nothing about him in her few months' intimate 
acquaintance with him had ever suggested to her 
the possibility of such an environment as that to 
which the flying train was bearing her. Her mind 
and heart were flooded with roseate visions of rural 
simplicity, great-souled Nature, tranquillity, blessed- 
ness. 

It was these visions which just now kept obtruding 
themselves between her and the paper she held before 
her eyes. She felt glad that Matthew soon became 
absorbed in his reading. She shrank shyly from re- 
vealing even to him the height and the depth of her 
great love, her great happiness. 

It was only four months ago that, for the first time, 
she had seen him. In the state of physical and mental 
depression in which she had gone to the hospital of 
which he was resident physician — a depression that 
had left her indiflferent to the sorrowing affection of 
the family she had left behind, indifferent to happi- 
ness, to life itself — ^that in such a state of her soul he 
should have been able to arrest her, to possess her, as 
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he had done, surely testified to the fact that he was 
a personality above the ordinary, that he was a man 
of unusual qualities. Otherwise, how could he have, 
at such a time, even so much as interested her? 

Even at the very first, when, in her suffering, every- 
thing in her environment had been vague to her, she 
had realized with a faint thrill, the combined power 
and gentleness with which each morning the resident 
physician himself carried her, accompanied by her 
own special nurse, from the operating table (where 
for two weeks she had to receive daily treatment) and 
held her in his arms as though she had been a child, 
until, after the long, slow rising of the elevator to 
the fourth floor, he laid her on her bed. No one else 
could have touched her without making her shriek. 
His strong gentleness, his perfect delicacy, had so 
soothed her wracked nerves as to have been, she was 
sure, a potent factor in her recovery. 

But her first conscious interest in him had dated 
from that memorable day when she had by chance 
witnessed his summary disciplining of the head-nurse 
of the hospital. The episode had been so unique in 
her experiences of life and of men that it had roused 
in her very conflicting thoughts and feelings about 
this particular man. 

It had occurred one morning when, having been in 
the hospital nearly a month, she was now so improved 
that she was allowed to take daily strolls, as a mental 
diversion, through the charity wards. She was walk- 
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ing listlessly through a corridor opening from a ty- 
phoid ward when, pausing at an open door to glance 
up and down the long room, her attention was caught 
by a dialogue at a bedside near where she stood. A 
young nurse wa:. complaining to the head-nurse that 
the old woman in the bed would not take her medicine. 

'*We '11 soon settle that!" authoritatively re- 
sponded Miss Claxton, the head-nurse, a woman whom 
Jean had instinctively disliked on sight. 

Jean, standing in the doorway, felt her heart 
gripped with pity for the pathetic figure of the old 
woman on the bed as Miss Claxton *'bore down upon" 
her. 

*'You take your medicine!" the head-nurse com- 
manded as she held the spoon to the woman's lips. 

*'I don't want any medicine — ^let me alone and 
don't bother me!" moaned the patient with a motion 
of her hand to wave off the dose; unfortunately she 
touched the spoon and the contents were spilled on the 
head-nurse's white cuff. Instantly Miss Claxton 
seized her by the shoulders and shook her until her 
toothless jaws rattled in her head, then commanding 
the young nurse at her side to pour another spoonful 
of the medicine, she held the gasping woman's nose 
and poured it down her throat. 

''How dare you?" cried Jean, white and trembling, 
but a big, black-coated figure suddenly interposed be- 
tween her and the sick-bed and Dr. Kuntz, his eyes 
ablaze, confronted the head-nurse. 
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This is a case needing discipline," Miss Claxton 
coolly affirmed, returning his angry gaze without 
flinching. 

*'Go!" he pointed to the door. 

She looked amused. "Well, hardly!" 

**You 're not fit to be a nurse! Go!" 

''You forget yourself, Dr. Kuntz. You are in the 
presence of my nurses and patients!" 

**You will leave this ward and not return to 
it!" 

''You are talking outside your rights, as you 
know!" 

"Do you want yourself exposed? — prosecuted for 
criminal cruelty ? Then go ! " 

"I think you know of my relationship to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. It is you that will 
go!" 

"Yes — unless you do. If you were a man I 'd 
throw you out!" 

Jean winced — she had never heard a man speak 
like that to a woman — even such a woman. He 
actually took a threatening step towards Miss Clax- 
ton as he spoke and she backed from him and went 
into the hall. 

He turned to the frightened young nurse at the 
bedside. "Give the woman some champagne at once 
— from the private patient's wine closet." 

He came, then, to Jean in the doorway. 

The marvellous transformation of his face and 
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voice from cold command to grave consideration as 
he spoke to her sent the blood to her white face. 

**I am sorry — ^most sorry — ^you were by. Come 
away. Come with me to the children's ward, do you 
want to?" he suggested, with evident intent to divert 
her mind from what she had just seen, for she was 
far too weak to bear any least excitement without 
harm. **I was on my way to the children's ward 
when this thing stopped me," he went on, leading 
her down the hall. **I always go, first thing Mon- 
day morning, to take the * funny sheet' of the Sunday 
paper to a small boy there, who looks for no greater 
bliss in heaven than Hairbreadth Harry's adven- 
tures on earth afford him." 

Jean went submissively where he took her. 

He was a wise doctor, she concluded, as she found 
the painful impression on her mind pushed into the 
background by the sight of the rows of little white 
beds, the sweet prattle of the children, their eager 
welcome of the doctor so evidently adored by every 
man-Jack of them, his manifest fondness for chil- 
dren and sympathetic understanding of them ; all this 
sank into her consciousness as she walked beside him. 

** Convalescent measles," he had announced as they 
entered the ward. ** There, there, Rob;" he stopped 
to hold the head of a child in a paroxysm of violent 
coughing, with a touch of tenderness that bespoke the 
latent father in him, the deep instinctive love of 
young which is probably the nearest to the divine 
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that a man may ever come, because farthest removed 
from selfishness. ^^Now it 's over, little man!" 

**Will all the air soon be out of me?" panted the 
child. 

**You 're filling up like a balloon! You 'U have 
to hold yourself down in bed, or you '11 float up to 
the ceiling!" 

This fascinating suggestion held the boy spell- 
bound, his wondering gaze f oUowing the doctor ador- 
ingly. 

^^Hot air comed out of me when I had measles all 
over me!" piped a small voice in the next bed. 

**You 're not the only one that *hot air' comes out 
of, Jim! Here 's your * funny paper.' " The child 
received it with a cry of delight. 

**We come next," remarked the doctor as they 
moved on, **to the boy that always has a string of 
questions for me. Well, Daniel, what to-day?" 

Daniel lifted solemn, contemplative eyes to the face 
of the doctor. **If a bear got into this here room 
just now, would you telephone for a hunter to come?" 

**We 'd trap him and tame him for a pet. 
Wouldn't that be bully?" 

''You bet you!" 

** Anything else, Daniel?" 

**Do the savages that live in the jungle wear noth- 
ing but bathing suits like in the pictures of 'em?" 

** Sometimes, Dan, they change oflE for a string of 
beads. Next ? ' ' 
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''When the bad men that killed Jesus saw that He 
resurrected, did they kill Him again — or did they 
'cide it was no good?" 

**Gave it up — and decided it was time to look to 
themselves! Any more?'' 

**The Mayor obeys the Gov'ner; the Gov'ner obeys 
the President; but who does the President obey?'' 

The doctor hesitated, searching for a reply. **The 
President obeys God, Dan." 

'*And God He can do what He pleases, can't He?" 

**As far as I know, Dan. But you 're getting into 
deep water! Can't you let me off for to-day?" 

**Por to-day," assented the child gravely, turning 
over on his pillow to digest the stock of information 
received. 

**He '11 have a fresh lot for me to-morrow," smiled 
the doctor as they passed to the crib of a smaller 
boy, a baby of three or four, who greeted him with 
an eager demand for **my Easter e^g you promised 
me!" 

**Here you are, John!" he said, giving the child 
a box which he took from his coat pocket. 

^'Op'y the door!" the child excitedly cried, try- 
ing to remove the lid of the box. "7 can't op'y this 
door." 

The doctor came to his help and a big chocolate 
^SS l^y revealed in a nest of white crinkled paper. 
*'But you can't eat it, you know, until nurse says 
you may." The child showed signs of a weepy re- 
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bellion at this. **And if you are going to be good 
about it, why here 's a story book you may have." 
He produced a paper, colored-picture edition of 
Mother Goose. 

**Wead me to it! Wead me to it!" clamored the 
boy joyfully. 

**You read me to it first. Then I '11 ask Miss Shaw 
to read you to it." 

"AZZ wight," obligingly responded the child, open- 
ing the Mother Goose book and seriously reading, 
'* *Once there was a Brownie.' — Isn't that a nice 
story?" 

* * Fine ! Thank you. ' ' He turned and beckoning to 
the nurse, bade her carry out his promise. 

''The rabbit lied some eggs for me, too," spoke 
up the boy in the next crib. 

**I know he did. That 's why I brought John this 
egg this morning — ^because the rabbit didn't treat 
him so well as he did you, Billy." 

*'Bill he don't say it right," came from another 
bed. **If we say, *I want to lay down,' we 're hens, 
but if we say *I want to lie down,' we 're boys. If 
the rabbit lied you some eggs. Bill, he would be a 
boy!" 

Another imaginative child showed the interested 
doctor **a badge of honor" he wore, a paper star 
which the nurse had pinned on his nightgown **for 
wonning many battles!" 

As they left the ward. Dr. Kuntz looked down at 
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Jean's bright face with satisfaction in his own. 

**Go to visit that ward whenever Miss Shaw will 
admit you. It will help you. Get to know them — 
as I do." 

'*You love children, don't you?" 

**Too much so for my own good — I 'm as helpless 
when it comes to operating on one of these children 
that I 've learned to care for as I 'd be with a child 
of my own! Can't do it, you know." 

The blood rushed to Jean's face. A sharp intui- 
tion made her suddenly realize his reason for having 
relegated to Dr. Porter her weekly painful treatments. 

He had walked with her to the door of her room. 
**You must lie down for at least a half hour," he 
said in a tone of command, and she could feel his 
continued concern for the unwholesome experience 
she had undergone. 

** Will that wretched woman make you any trouble, 
Dr. Kuntz?" 

* 'Possibly; but don't let your mind dwell on that!" 

**She can really damage your career?" 

**Not in the long run — only temporarily, per- 
haps." 

**If it comes up before the Board, call me as a 
witness!" 

** There, there, don't think or speak of it again! 
Let me put you to bed." 

He made her lie down before he would leave her, 
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covered her with the comfort at the foot of the bed 
and gave her a quieting powder. 

**If you have the slightest sympathy for me in this 
fracas, Miss Lawrence," he said to her in the deep- 
pitched tone she had learned to interpret as his 
strongest emotional expression, and which just now 
set her pulses to bounding, **help me by taking care 
of yourself and getting well!'' 

With that he had turned away abruptly and left 
her. 

Alone on her bed, she viewed the image that re- 
mained persistently at her side after the man himself 
had departed. Accustomed as she was to the suave, 
polished, indolent Southern type, this man's vigor, 
the power she felt in him, arrested, enthralled her 
wholly feminine soul. Unlike her Southern admirers, 
he never flattered her, never intentionally paid her 
a compliment; which, by its novelty, made his evi- 
dent liking for her all the more flattering. He was 
sincere, genuine, through and through; too much so 
to disguise the native bluntness which at first had 
seemed to her crude. 

**He is ambitious, yet he holds his ambition 
secondary to the interests of his patients — his charity 
patients, too!" she reflected, as she thought of the 
sick old woman. **He is risking his position here 
through his single-minded purpose to do his duty." 

She took from her belt a letter she had received that 
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morning from her Southern home; from the hand 
that, in a way, ruled the destinies of all her **kin''; 
the autocratic old lady who, since 'Jean's birth and 
her mother's death, had presided over her widowed 
father's household, tenaciously holding herself and 
her people to the traditions of her own youth and en- 
deavoring to live by them in the face of vulgar modern 
obstacles and innovations. Aunt Jean was, indeed, 
a power to be reckoned with. 

*'I am impelled, dear Jean, to say a word of warn- 
ing to you, regarding a matter that I find is troubling 
me. Your father and sister have not seemed to 
notice it. It is left for your keen old aunt (to whom 
I verily believe my little namesake is dearer than 
to all the rest of them put together, greatly as they 
do love my lovable girl!) to read between the lines 
in your letters to us, an undue interest, I fear, in 
that resident physician. Dr. Kuntz. (What a name, 
dear child !) You know, Jeannie, that in my girlhood, 
I was sent North to school — to a Philadelphia board- 
ing-school — and I solemnly assure you that I have 
never seen a Northern man whom I could possibly 
call a gentleman. Your sister says that that was 
merely my misfortune; that it does not prove there 
are no gentlemen in the North ; that I am prejudiced, 
old-fashioned. But the men of the North, as a class, 
are, I am convinced and always have been convinced, 
brusque, unchivalrous, unpolished, boorish. Even 
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those who really were descended from the gentry elasd 
of England (and there were, and I presume are, 
many such in Philadelphia — our own ancestors, as 
you know, having come over with Penn as his inti- 
mate friends and having helped to found the city — 
which is, indeed, why my father sent me there to 
school) even those of good blood, I say, had lost what 
breeding they started with — ^the effect, no doubt, of 
the vulgar money-getting spirit of the North. Now, 
my dear, you write us that this Dr. Kuntz (the name 
is awful!) has frankly acknowledged to you that he 
is of humble origin. It 's bad enough, in Heaven's 
name, to be a Northerner — ^but to be a Northerner of 
no family 1 I trust that you will not so forget your 
own origin, the blood of which we may all be so justly 
proud, as to stoop to consider such a person — '' 

**When Aunt Jean calls any one a * person 1''* 
smiled that lady's namesake, who, however, was not 
wholly indifferent to the fact that to offend Aunt 
Jean meant to risk the forfeiture of a considerable 
inheritance. 

She wondered, drowsily, as she lay on her bed under 
the soothing effect of the powder, what Aunt Jean 
would think of some of Dr. Kuntz 's ** views," with 
many of which his patient was, by this time, fairly 
familiar. For the most part, in all the many themes 
they had discussed together — social and economic 
problems, literature, religion, art, she had been stimu- 
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lated and stirred by a breadth of view, a genuine 
thoughtfulness, such as she had never before en- 
countered outside of books ; while he, on his part, was 
moved to his best expression of himself by her charm- 
ing receptivity, her intelligent appreciation, the fas- 
cinatingly feminine homage she paid to his masculine 
superiority of intellect. 

There were times, however, when she did find his 
ideas a bit diflScult to fit into her general estimate of 
him. For instance the discussion that had come up 
between them one night on the occasion of his hav- 
ing, with the consent of the head-nurse, ordered her 
own night nurse to '*go ofif duty," take a night's 
solid rest and let him provide a substitute. 

**You have not had a chance. Miss Bolter, to get 
your proper amount of rest to-day — you can't be on 
duty to-night. I Ve so arranged it with the head- 
nurse. '* 

**The nursing force is so short to-night. Dr. Kuntz, 
I don't see how I can be spared," Miss Bolter had 
objected. *'Miss Lawrence's case is easy now; I can 
get in some sleep on her couch here." 

** Apart from your own need of undisturbed rest," 
he had returned, **Miss Lawrence's case needs care- 
ful watching at night — and therefore a nurse that 
is not tired out. Go to bed. Miss Bolter. I '11 man- 
age it somehow, if I have to relieve one of the ward 
nurses myself." 

^^You spoil women dreadfully," Jean had smiled 
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np at him when Miss Bolter had gone, *'and you 
told me the other day (quite making me hate you, 
you know) that you thought 'so-called ladies the 
most spoiled creatures on the face of the earth!' I 
never knew a more inconsistent person!'' 

**But I don't 'spoil women,' " he had stoutly de- 
nied the charge. **It 's simply bad economy to over- 
work a horse — or a woman (though to be sure we 
may differ as to the meaning of 'overwork'). How- 
ever, I 'm merely economical when I send Miss Bol- 
ter to bed." 

"Don't!" she had turned her eyes from him with 
a chill of repulsion at his words — ^but the next instant 
had looked up at him again, her smile returning. 
"You make yourself seem so different from what 
you are when you say those — ^those brutal-sounding 
things. Let me ask you something," she said, sud- 
denly deciding to put a test-case to him, knowing that 
he had a half hour to spare — for his evening profes- 
sional visit to her room usually lasted long enough 
to give Miss Bolter a chance to go away and write 
a letter to her "suitor." Jean turned on her side 
to face him, tucking her hand snugly under her 
cheek. "Now, listen," she began earnestly, "and tell 
me what you think about this; — a brilliant college 
girl was given a scholarship for a post-graduate 
course of study and she had to choose between accept- 
ing it (which she passionately wished to do, as it 
would enable her to carry out the dearest ambition 
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of her life) and keeping house, very badly, for her 
sick mother's family. She heroically gives up the 
scholarship — ^though any cat could have kept house 
better — and she had a genius for study. No doubt 
you — every man — ^would applaud her?" 

**My Pennsylvania Dutch sense of economy would 
say, let her do what she can do best. But — let her 
then keep out of matrimony." 

Why?" Jean had demanded imperatively. 
You can't eat your pudding and have it. The 
duties of wifehood and maternity are incompatible 
with the life of scholarship. If she miLst have the 
/scholarship, poor female, she can't have the other. 
Let her make her choice." 

**You would cut off from the happiness of love and 
marriage all women to whom life means something 
more than housekeeping?" 

**My dear little girl, if you are laboring under the 
delusion that a woman can fulfil the mission for which 
Nature created her and which her husband has a 
right to expect her to fulfil — and at the same time 
follow any other calling — well, cut it out. She can't 
do it!" 

Again Jean had winced. The gentlemen of her 
Southern life did not use slang, though they swore 
manfully. ''But," she had suggested, **isn't an ob- 
jective expression of her intellectual life just as nec- 
essary to the development of a woman as to that of a 
man?" 
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** 'The intellectual life of a woman!' " he had 
shrugged. **I don't believe thinking men recognize, 
in the economy of Nature, its existence. The really 
intellectual woman — ^that is, the woman who can 
think without prejudice or bias as a man can — ^is so 
rare as to be a practically negligible quantity, you 
see. And, apropos of your other question — a girl 
who was so inordinately fond of study, wouldn't, 
probably, find any happiness in love and marriage." 

''Why shouldn't a woman be all the better wife 
and mother for having brains and education?" 

"I don't object to her having brains and educa- 
tion enough to — ^well," he had grinned, "enough to 
appreciate her husband's brains, you know, and to 
bring up her children sensibly." 

"I thought Northern men approved of women's 
growing independence; they so often allow their 
women, even married women, to work for a living. 
In a way, I have always felt that their attitude — al- 
lowing women full freedom of action — ^was, in a final 
analysis, more really chivalrous than the Southern 
man's conviction that he must support the women 
of his family and shield them from every burden. 
But you seem to feel as the Southern man feels, 
don't you? — ^that women must live easy lives and 
be supported and protected by men." 

Dr. Kuntz had stared. "Indeed I don't feel any- 
thing of the sort. You misunderstand me. I would 
not support any one, man, woman or child, in use- 
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less idleness. Do you suppose, child, that keeping 
house and bringing up a family is a life of ease?" 

**Even a Southern gentleman," she had responded 
with a soft glow, ** could not have a more sympathetic 
understanding of a woman's peculiar burdens than 
you have, doctor." (So she interpreted his words!) 
''Aunt tTean always declares that there is no chivalry 
towards women in the North. I wish she could know 
you. ' ' 

The doctor had looked as though he were not quite 
sure that he shared his patient's wish. 

**It would be interesting," Jean reflected this 
morning as she lay alone in her bed after her visit 
with him to the children's ward, **to witness an en- 
counter between two such characters as Dr. Kuntz 
and Aunt Jeanl He is so blunt that he would not 
spare her as our own men always do. She would not 
have it all her own way with him. Would she hate 
or love him for it, I wonder?" 

Well, as events had turned out. Aunt Jean prob- 
ably never would encounter him. For the Board's 
exonerating him for his high-handed act in ordering 
Miss Claxton from the fever ward, and his resignation 
on the head of it to take the practice of Fokestown 
and its vicinity, had been immediately followed by 
his betrothal to his convalescing patient. 

Jean's announcement of her impending marriage 
at the hospital, so soon as she should be able to 
travel (which would be within the next ten days) 
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her reckless and inconsiderate behavior in having 
married **an unknown man of no blood/' so precipi- 
tately that her family had been given no opportunity 
to prevent the rash step, had produced a chill in 
her relations with her people; and on the part of 
her aunt, an absolute suspension of all communica- 
tion. 

Even this appalling circumstance had no power to 
cloud the great happiness of her honey-moon — at the 
end of which we first make her acquaintance — ^when, 
seated in the train at her husband's side, she is borne 
through space to her future home at Fokestown — 
and to her curious destiny. 
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CHAPTER lY 

«*"Y^OUB buggy's hitched, Matthew/' said Liz- 
JL zie's gentle voice, as she turned from the 
kitchen sink by the window where she was washing 
the breakfast dishes, to speak to her brother at the 
table. He and his wife were, as usual, breakfasting 
alone, long after the five o'clock breakfast of the 
family. 

It was the middle of their second week at the 
farm. 

Matthew quickly swallowed his cofifee, tossed aside 
the morning paper he had been reading, rose and 
took his hat from a nail in the wall. His clothes of 
good cut, his immaculate linen and general **spic- 
span-ness'* looked exotic here in this homely room 
with its crudely appointed breakfast-table. 

His wife, as he rose and prepared to go away, did 
not lift her eyes from her plate. 

** Where are my gloves, dear!" he asked her, 
glancing hastily about on the chairs. **Do you see 
themf" 

**I don't think you brought them downstairs," she 
answered, still not raising her eyes. 
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He looked at her, hesitated, then turned to Lizzie. 

Go upstairs, will you, Lizzie, and get my gloves 
from the bureau?" 

His sister, wide-eyed with surprise at his wife's not 
instantly offering to go, hastened at once to do his 
bidding, wiping her soapy hands on her apron as she 
went. 

Jean's bosom swelled and feU in a long breath and 
a faint color rose in her cheeks; but she did not 
look up. 

Matthew walked about impatiently until Lizzie's re- 
turn. 

**Here, Matthew," said the girl breathlessly as she 
came back. 

He took the gloves without thanking her and drew 
them on as he strode around the table to his wife's 
side. 

**Good-by, dear," he said, his tone reserved as he 
bent to kiss her. 

The bewildered look of pain in the eyes she now 
at last raised to his, pricked his pride. She was 
taking it all so much harder than he had dreamed 
she would. Her childish helplessness before the new 
conditions of her life, her apparent inability to ad- 
just herself to them, instead of moving him to pity, 
only roused in him the tyrannous impulse which 
in some natures is awakened by the sight of help- 
lessness — an impulse which tempted him to force her 
almost relentlessly (though he was a man of heart 
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and ardently loved her) to the wifely duty he ex- 
pected of her. 

» 

''I '11 go with you/' she suddenly rose. *'They 're 
all so hard at work here every morning — all day in- 
deed — they haven't time to be with me, and I 've 
nothing to do. I might as well drive with you on 
your rounds." 

**You 've nothing to do? Couldn't you find some- 
thing to do, dear?" 

** There 's not even anything to read, our books not 
being unpacked. ' ' 

**I mean couldn't you, in such a busy household, 
find something useful to do ? It 's really time you 
began to take hold a bit, Jean." 

**Take hold?" she asked in vague astonishment, 
''Of what?" 

They spoke in lowered tones, not audible across the 
wide room, though they both regarded poor Lizzie at 
the sink as too much of a figure-head to count. 

*'To help Sallie and Lizzie a bit, for instance," he 
suggested. 

* * You mean with their housework ? But Matthew ! ' ' 
Her eyes opened wide. ''Such heavy work — so end- 
less — where could one begin to help them ? It 's hope- 
less!" She shook her head, collapsing into the chair 
from which she had risen. "I couldn't." 

"Of course no one expects you to do more than 
you can do, dearie. But so long as you accept their 
hospitality — " He paused tentatively. 
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''Hospitality!" she repeated, speaking scarcely 
above a whisper; a helpless laugh broke from her 
involuntarily, but she looked up at him in quick re- 
morse and apology. 

''Pennsylvania hospitality,'' he said coldly, "isn't, 
to be sure, quite so prodigal as that of South Caro- 
lina. But — ^well, haven't you seen enough of my 
father to know that he expects any woman who is 
a member of his family, of his household, to make 
herself useful? Expects it, 'Jean." 

She looked so bewildered that in spite of his school- 
master attitude towards her, he found himself feeling 
half amused at her state of mind, though it cer- 
tainly was hard on him to have to be so grossly ex- 
plicit. 

"You are a member of the family, now, 'Jean, 
and," he gave a short embarrassed laugh, "father 
isn't the man to give board to his family for noth- 
ing. To have any one stop here for three or four 
weeks and loaf at his expense! He won't stand 
for it!" 

"I thought I was visiting here. You speak of my 
accepting hospitality, but — So I am expected to 
work to earn my board?" She could not meet his 
eyes for the shame which, from her Southern stand- 
point, she felt for him. 

"To give what little return is in your power," he 
answered with firmness, "for what is being given to 
you. ' ' 
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But what return are you giving, Matthew, for all 
they do for you?" 

Her tone was constrained, distressed, and the hands 
in her lap were clasped in a tense nervousness. 

'*/ shall make good," he answered, **by doctoring 
them hereafter without charge. They know they will 
have no more doctor or drug-bills to pay." 

''Oh!" 

*'You 're not. in the South, Jean. In Rome, do as 
the Romans. It 's time, dear, for you to begin to 
adjust yourself to your new life, don't you feel that 
it is?" 

**Then you don't want to take me with you this 
morning?" she half whispered. **You want me to 
stay at home and — ^work?" 

**We each have our appointed tasks. You 've a lot 
to learn about housekeeping ; you 'd better begin at 
once. ' ' 

**I could hardly learn it Aere." 

**Why not?" 

**We shall keep house so differently that there 's 
nothing for me to learn here." 

**Well," he concluded abruptly, '*you 'd better be 
as useful as you can. It won't hurt you one little 
bit, dearie," he added, as he bent to kiss her, **and 
may do you a lot of good." 

She sat still, almost rigid, as he left her. For a 
long time after he had gone she did not move. Liz- 
zie, not pausing for an instant in her dish-washing, 
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cast furtive glances at her now and then. In spite 
of the growing conviction of the family that Matthew, 
though evidently so deeply in love with his wife, had 
not **done just so well" in his choice, Lizzie from 
the first had felt her heart stirred with a vague 
pity for the dainty-looking, ** do-less" young thing 
who, though not at all ** proud" herself, seemed to 
understand so little of her wifely duty to her ** high- 
minded" husband. To Lizzie, to have Matthew dis- 
pleased was as **when Jove frowns"; the earth 
trembled ! 

*'If I hadn't of been here, would he have had to 
go up Kisself fur them gloves, and his wife settin' 
there ? ' ' she marveled. * * And it ain 't that she 's ugly- 
dispositioned that way neither; she don't seem to 
know no better! She 's just dumnf 

To Jean, a climax had been reached, this morning, 
in the bitterness of her experiences. She had been 
dazed, from the first, in her new surroundings. Dr. 
Kuntz's warnings had not in the least prepared her 
for what she found and certainly nothing about him 
had ever suggested to her an origin like this. She 
had anticipated with delight, not only the simplicity 
of her life in the country with Matthew's people; 
the freedom from hampering conventions, which must 
surely bring one closer to Nature — ^to genuine human 
nature ; but also the kindness and affection with which 
she would be welcomed — she, the devoted wife of 
their splendid Matthew. 
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Matthew himself had no conception of the chaos of 
her soul before what seemed to her Southern preju- 
dices so incredible, so impossible, as to be grotesque. 
The things which shocked her most were things which 
he took as a matter of course. 

**He asks me to be a servant to these people!" she 
was thinking now, her heart beating with a dull, 
sickening heaviness. **To pay for what I eat! Oh! 
If Aunt Jean knew ! ' ' 

Her face burned at the thought of her aunt. **She 
never shall know any of it, I shall spare her that! 
It would nearly kill her to realize my situation!'' 

**You are a member of the family," Matthew had 
said to her, and the thought of it stiffened her with 
consternation. A member of this family where the 
men sat down to the table in their shirt sleeves and 
fed, in absolute silence like animals, while their own 
mother and sisters waited upon them; where such a 
thing as courtesy or consideration towards women was 
almost unknown ; drudgery the routine ; love of earn- 
ing and saving a religion; sordidness and smallness 
of soul the whole atmosphere. So it looked to this 
Southern girl, brought up in an atmosphere where 
meanness or smallness were as unknown as indecency ; 
where women were treated with courtly and knightly 
chivalry. Her view was exaggerated, of course, even 
distorted; but it was none the less real to her. 

To her bewildered brain and heart her husband 
seemed a stranger to her. **I don't know this man," 
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her soul cried out in passionate protest, **who calcu- 
lates dollars and cents with his own flesh and blood.'' 

At first, she had tried to hide from him her shocked 
impression of his home and his people by an assumed, 
almost hysterical, gayety. It was for his sake, more 
than for her own, that she had so keenly felt all its 
incongruities. But now that she was beginning to 
faintly realize that he was, inherently, as much a 
product of this environment and breeding as were his 
brothers ; that in spite of all his experiences in other 
spheres of life ; in spite of a native instinct for taking 
on culture, a natural fastidiousness not only in all his 
personal habits, but in his tastes and judgments, a 
fastidiousness which had, indeed, been one of the 
strong elements in the attraction between them — as 
she came to realize that, nevertheless, the indomitable 
Pennsylvania German in him persisted and that many 
of his standards of Ufe were the standards of these, 
his people, the shock left her stunned. 

Already she was beginning to feel to her horror 
that the attitude of the women of the family towards 
the men, especially towards Matthew, was working its 
subtle effect upon her. His manner of authority with 
them, their obsequiousness to him — the spirit of it all 
was stealing upon her, more and more every day ; she 
found herself growing abashed, timid, before Matthew 
like Lizzie and Sallie! She felt, too, that under the 
influence of his home atmosphere he was coming to 
think of her as just one of the women of the house ; 
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and it was simply a matter of inherited instinct with 
him to treat his women at home as chattels. 

**Have I dare to take your things away now?" Liz- 
zie timidly asked, coming to the table. '*You 're done 
eatin', ain't?" 

**I '11 carry them to the sink," answered Jean dully, 
as with unaccustomed hands she piled up the dishes 
and the remains of her breakfast and bore them across 
the room. 

Had she gone among these people as a stranger, 
bearing no relation to them, she was a girl of suffi- 
ciently broad sympathies to have tactfully made her- 
self liked by them. But the relationship was quite 
too close to admit of a perfect charity on her part 
towards the conditions she found. Nevertheless, from 
the first, she had made the most conscientious efforts 
to understand, to at least not antagonize, and to dis- 
cover the best in Matthew's people. All her overtures 
of friendliness, however, had been steadily met with 
such a discouraging stolidity that she had soon 
dropped them. Lizzie alone, among them all, seemed 
capable, possibly, of a somewhat human relation with 
her fellow-men if her shyness could be overcome. 

**If you '11 give me a towel, Lizzie, I '11 dry these 
dishes for you." 

There was an appalling pile of crockery and **tins" 
accumulated on the sink. Jean sighed as she set to 
work. 

''Tell me, Lizzie," she asked, with the faint hope 
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of lending to their task the variety of a little con- 
versation, **are you contented?" 

** Whether I 'm contented? I ain't got time to 
think, still, if I am or not." 

Then you never feel dissatisfied or rebellious?" 
If a body had a chanct to see pleasure now and 
again it would go easier. Did you see much pleasure 
already?" she asked wistfully, while her hands moved 
rapidly in her work. 

I Ve had a very happy life, Lizzie." 
And where," asked Lizzie timidly, her curiosity 
overcoming her shyness, **did you get the money to 
go pleasure-seekin'?" 

**My father and aunt have always given me ev- 
erything I Ve had." 

**Was your pop so free-handed that way?" 

**0f course he gave all of us all that he could afford 
to give us." 

'*And you don't seem to know what work is nei- 
ther!" said Lizzie wonderingly. 

**0 yes, I do. I 'm a very industrious person, if 
I am a Southerner. I always did all the preserving 
at home and the cake-baking and the darning and 
mending ; and I very often made the dessert and salad 
for dinner. My family don't know how they are 
going to get on without me." 

**But who done the work? Them things ain't 
work. ' ' 

**The negroes did all the heavy work." 
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'*Did yous keep more 'n one?'' asked Lizzie incredu- 
lously. 

An impish temptation seized Jean, as she saw the 
girl's wide-eyed wonder, to paint a fairy picture of 
luxury and splendor, for the curiosity of seeing the 
effect upon unsophisticated Lizzie. 

But her virtuous firmness in resisting the tempta- 
tion had its reward ; she did not need to resort to ro- 
mance to dazzle Lizzie; the bare truth was fairy tale 
enough. 

**We kept five servants usually — ^the cook, chamber- 
maid, coachman, butler, and my aunt's maid." 

Lizzie stopped short and stared. **Och, you 're 
guyin' me!" 

''But I'm not, Lizzie!" Jean laughed, realizing 
that the simple and economical, but comfortable, 
housekeeping of her Southern home must seem as sur- 
prising to Lizzie as the life of this farm seemed to 
her. 

**Did yous have boarders, then, that yous kep' all 
that help?" 

* * No ! " Jean laughed. 

Lizzie couldn't understand it. **What did your 
aunt and sister work?" 

**We never let my aunt do anything — she isn't 
strong. My sister keeps house — superintends every- 
thing." 

**My souls!" Lizzie worked in stupefied silence for 
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a while. **I guess yous was wonderful high peo- 
ple?" she presently asked. '*I heard of such. They 
say it gives such high people in town sometimes." 

''I think my people are very high people indeed, 
Lizzie — ^the highest in all the world!" Jean's voice 
was a bit unsteady from the sudden wave of bitter 
longing that surged up in her heart. 

''When you had it so good, it 's a wonder you 'd 
go and get married." 

*'But, Lizzie, 'having it good' isn't all a woman 
wants. I was never quite contented at home. I 
doubt if a normal woman ever is contented until love 
comes into her life — the love of marriage and chil- 
dren." 

''You think? It looks different to me." 

^^How does it look to you?" Jean asked with a 
keenness of sympathetic interest that sent a little thrill 
to Lizzie's heart, so novel it seemed to her to be in- 
vited to express that buried life of hers which feebly 
groped for light and air. This tone of genuine in- 
terest opened her silent lips as all Jean's friendly 
advances had hitherto failed to do. 

"How it looks to me? Well, I think if I never got 
married, but hired out in town, I 'd have my own 
money to spend and I 'd have more chanct to see pleas- 
ure. ' ' 

"You certainly would!" Jean emphatically agreed, 
odd as it seemed to her to realize that this was her 
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own sister-in-law who talked about ** hiring out." 
**In your place, I 'd much prefer *to hire out' in 
town than to marry/' 

**You, too/' Lizzie nodded, ** would be better off 
single. Pur all our Matthew 's high-educated like 
fury, he 's as close as pop yet! Now if you wasn't 
married you could teach. Our Sammy he used to 
run with Nettie Niedemeyer, but after she 'd been to 
Millersville Normal, she said she could do better 
teachin' school — Sammy he don't like it, because he 
says Nettie she might have counted it something, too, 
that he wovld ast her, seein' that it was her brother 
that should have killed his own pop." 

* * * Should have ? ' What was his obligation ? ' ' Jean 
asked ; then, as Lizzie looked uncomprehending, ** Why 
do you say he 'should have' killed his father?" 

** Because they couldn't prove nothin' on him, only 
the neighbors should have said he done it." 

But Jean was not sufficiently interested in Nettie 
Niedemeyer 's history to pursue it through the intri- 
cacies of the ** Dutch" dialect. 

Was it the fact of her helping with the work, she 
wondered, that had made Lizzie become articulate 
after more than a week of impenetrable silence? 
Now that she was started, her tongue seemed fairly 
running away with her. 

*'A few more girls like Nettie Niedemeyer might 
reform the neighborhood, Lizzie," Jean said. **Some 
missionary work is needed badly enough. Why !" she 
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exclaimed, a week's accumulated astonishment in her 
tone, *'the men here — even educated men like Matthew 
— don't seem to respect the women!'' 

Lizzie's childlike eyes opened wide in surprise. 
**But," she reasoned, **it 's fur the women to re- 
spect the menf 

*'It 's just the opposite where I have always lived, 
Lizzie. The women are always the first consideration. 
They are not only respected, they are honored. Just 
because they are women." 

Lizzie actually stopped working to stare. **Now 
think!" she murmured. **Mebby that's why you 
was so dumn as to go and marry Matthew — ^you with 
your elegant education so you 'd no need to marry. 
Did you conceit he 'd act by you the same as what 
you was brang up to see the men do?" 

**But, Lizzie," Jean parried the delicate question, 
*4f you were in love, you wouldn't stop to have mis- 
givings like that, would you?" 

**I guess a body kin be forethoughted if they are 
in love. Me, I seen too much to let love fool me. 
Our Mamie she was in love that way, too. But now 
she has three babies and she has to work harder than 
me and Sallie and mom yet. When the work 's so 
heavy, you ain't got time to think of the love no 
more — ain't? No, me, I 'm a little forethoughted that 
way." 

**But aren't there any men in Pennsylvania who 
marry a woman to cherish and protect her?" 
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"It 's the wife where cherishes and protects the 
husband,*' aflSrmed Lizzie, *'and he 's generally more 
trouble than all the babies.'' 

She had finished washing the dishes and had cleaned 
the dish-pan, and she now went away with the butter 
and milk to the spring house. 

Jean strolled over to the * ' out-kitchen. ' ' Sallie was 
pouring boiling water over some chickens she had just 
killed, and Mrs. Kuntz, the toiling mother of the 
family, of whom stout, unemotional Sallie seemed an 
exact reproduction, was just commencmg to pare a 
big pan of potatoes. 

**Is there anything I can do?" Jean asked. 

**Tou kin help mom peel the potatoes," said Sallie. 

Jean glanced at the huge panful, then at her white 
hands, reflecting how the acid of the raw potato skin 
was apt to make the hands rough. **I would far 
rather go hungry than make my hands feel and look 
nasty," she thought, **when there 's no necessity for 
it. In a truly noble cause, I might sacrifice my hands. 
The present circumstances don 't seem to warrant it. ' ' 
**Give me," she suddenly said, ignoring the potato 
suggestion, "some mending or darning to do." 

Sallie, looking grim, dried her hands on her apron 
and left the room. In a moment she returned with a 
large wash-basket full of clothes. 

"Here 's the week's mendin' and darnin'." 

She set the basket down in front of Jean and re- 
turned to her chickens, 
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JTean looked at it. Overalls, coarse underclothes, 
working clothes, bed-linen, aprons, gingham frocks, 
shirts, hose; it looked like a month's hard labor. 

**Is there any inherent reason," she demanded of 
herself as she contemplated it, **why I should sit for 
the rest of this lovely day and for several days to 
come wearing out my back and my nerves mending 
clothes and hose for Sammy and Ezra and Mr. 
Kuntz? If they weren't related to me, they would 
have to pay me money and board for sewing for them 
by the day ! They '11 not thank me or appreciate the 
sacrifice I make. And I won't pretend to myself that 
I 'd be moved by a noble yearning for usefulness. 
I 'm willing to be useful in my own way without a 
reward. But to be useful in their way, without re- 
ward or appreciation — it doesn't appeal to m«. As 
for Matthew—" 

Her lips drooped piteously as she thought of him. 
**He 'd take it as a matter of course, too. He 
wouldn't love me any the better for it." 

'*You '11 find the sewin' basket on the kitchen 
shelf," Sallie encouraged her. 

Jean gathered all the stockings into her lap. **This 
will be as much as I can get through with to-day. 
If you '11 leave it all for me, I '11 get it done in the 
course of the week." 

She went away to get the sewing-basket from the 
kitchen shelf. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE dinner hour at the Kuntz farm was half -past 
eleven, but it was nearly one o'clock when the 
Doctor returned from his rounds. Jean had darned 
stockings steadily up to dinner time and continued to 
dam while she waited for her husband, sitting well 
in view on the front porch, so that she need not be 
put to the embarrassing necessity of drawing his at- 
tention to her virtuous behavior. The work was so 
uninteresting and distasteful to her that she certainly 
did not wish her exemplary conduct in forcing her- 
self to do it, to ** bloom unseen." 

'*It isn%'' she reassured herself, **that I am such 
a childish egotist as to expect to be noticed and praised 
for merely doing my duty. This isn't my duty. I 
do it only to satisfy Matthew and therefore he must 
see me in the act!" 

Passers-by in the road, of which there were very 
few in the course of the morning, stared at the un- 
usual sight of a woman on the Kuntz' front porch, 
and in the morning! It seemed inexplicable. 

''Where are the inhabitants?" Jean had asked the 
doctor on her first drive through Fokestown, at sight 
of the tightly closed shutters of every house they 
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passed. '*Is every one away? It looks like The De- 
serted Village.'' 

**They are in their kitchens. They all live in the 
rear of their houses and never open the front except 
on occasions, like funerals and weddings and court- 
ings. When we get into our house, dear, we will be 
a Seven Days' Wonder because our shutters will be 
open all the time." 

When at last Matthew's carriage stopped at the 
gate, Jean checked her impulse to run out to him, 
but kept right on sewing, feeling sure that the sight 
of her industry would be more acceptable to him than 
a loving welcome. Surely he must see the halo of 
goodness about her brow and soften to her. 

But his eyes, as he bent to greet her, were absent 
and tired. 

**Tell them to dish up right away, will you, dear? 
I must be off again as soon as I 've had something to 
eat. And tell one of the boys to attend to the 
horse." 

He hurried upstairs to freshen up and 'Jean, with 
a sense of disappointment which she felt to be indeed 
very childish, hurried to the kitchen with her mes- 
sages. 

Not only his sisters, but his brothers, too, seemed to 
feel it an honor to wait upon Matthew. Ezra will- 
ingly left his work in a near-by field to attend to 
Matthew's horse. 

''I waited to dine with you, dear," Jean said as 
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she sat down with him at the table in the kitchen, 
while Sallie hurriedly brought the dishes from the 
oven. The dining-room of the house was never 
used. 

Jean's voice, as she spoke, was actually weak from 
weariness and hunger. Matthew was helping himself 
rapidly, glancing at his watch the while, and com- 
mencing to eat at once. And now Jean saw that her 
sister-in-law had not laid a place for her. After help- 
ing Matthew she had left the room. 

Jean rose to get herself a plate, hardly knowing 
whether to feel irritated or amused at Sallie 's evi- 
dent rebuke to her for expecting to be waited upon. 
But as she returned to the table, Matthew remarked, 
** Better dine with the rest after this, dear. You see, 
some one has to wait on me and naturally the folks 
think it 's your place as you are here. I 'd like an- 
other plate of soup, please.'' 

Without replying, she brought him the soup. She 
did not sit down again, but stood at the end of the 
table, like a waitress, awaiting orders. Her face was 
burning. **It 's not the waiting on him I mind, but 
his expecting it, his thinking that that 's my proper 
vocation!" she was thinking bitterly. **And my 
meeting his expectations is simply putting myself on 
the level of the other women of the family as his 
servant I ^^ 

**Eeally, dear, you look so grim!" Matthew flung 
a glance at her. **If you are going to wftit ou me 
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so unwillingly, I 'd much prefer to have Sallie or 
Lizzie do it. Call one of them, will you, and come 
and eat your dinner. You look as though you needed 
it — ^you 're a bit pale." 

A lump rose in her throat. She felt she was going 
to burst out crying; her pride revolted at his seeing 
her in tears. She turned and rushed from the room. 

Matthew shook his head, half impatiently, half re- 
morsefully, as he pushed aside his plate and drew to- 
wards him his pie. 

**As she has to get over her ridiculous, obsolete. 
Southern notions of life, she may as well get over 
them quickly. The short, rough road is easier in the 
end than the longer, smoother one. If I don't soften 
(which it 's confoundedly hard not to do, bless her!) 
a few weeks of our present uncomfortable relation 
will end in her amiably adjusting herself to what is 
expected of her. She has too much sweetness on the 
one hand and too much common sense on the other, 
to keep on kicking against the pricks." 

But he did not understand the delicate mechanism 
he was handling. He was miscalculating both its 
frailty and its strength. 

Now that she was his to mold and dominate as he 
would, the daily spectacle of her growing submission, 
even timidity, roused the primitive animal in him to 
a degree that made him realize the danger of not 
putting a check upon the brute; for while he had 
never loved her more passionately than now, he had 
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also never loved her more tenderly, and he would not, 
must not, hurt her unnecessarily. 

Had he known that she had left the room to hide 
from him a burst of crying, he would certainly have 
gone to make his peace with her before leaving again 
for his afternoon's work. But he thought that she 
had rushed from him in a temper and that she there- 
fore ** needed discipline.'' So he Went away without 
seeing her. 

Jean spent the afternoon on her bed with a split- 
ting headache, in an agony of conflicting feelings. 
Her bitterness toward Matthew gave way very quickly 
to regret for her own behavior. 

'*A pretty 'helpmate' I am, worrying him with my 
petty feelings when he comes home so tired from a 
hard morning's serious and important work! Work 
for me — for he always says his work could have no 
zest for him now, except in the thought of our life 
together. And how entirely reasonable after all, since 
there are no servants in the house, that I should wait 
on him, rather than his mother or sisters. I miLst 
take into account the different conditions here. Oh! 
Is marriage such a problem when a girl marries a 
man of — her own class?" (A month ago, how hotly 
she would have resented anyone's speaking of her 
husband as belonging to another ''class" than her- 
self!) "At any rate it would be a different sort of 
problem. Can I ever be what he wants in a wife? 
Do I want to be? Isn't the price too much to pay?" 
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But the more she considered it, the more she felt 
she had acted unwisely, thoughtlessly. 

** Instead of being so tragic about his wanting me 
to give him his dinner, I ought to have carried it off 
as a joke ! If I were less thin-skinned, I might laugh 
him out of some of his impossible ideas as to what 
he 's going to make of me ! It would be much less 
hard on him, poor man, than to have me looking so 
*grim!' A man expects a little comfort and petting 
when he gets home from his hard work. 

**0f course it will all go differently when we get 
into our own home. I shall make him so comfort- 
able ! And as he has good taste — ^where did he ever 
come by it? — ^he will enjoy the pretty rooms I shall 
arrange and our daintily-served meals. I shall go to 
town to get our servants; I could never train these 
country girls.'' 

His having gone away this afternoon without see- 
ing her had cut her to the heart. **He must know 
how lonely I am, so far from my home and my peo- 
ple!" She sobbed in self-pity, and the pain in her 
head seemed unbearable. **But perhaps he is suffer- 
ing as much as I am all this long afternoon ; he must 
be if he loves me. And it 's all my fault !" 

She felt she could hardly wait until his return that 
she might make it up to him. **I am as wretched 
as though some tragedy had happened to me — and all 
for such a trivial cause ! I always thought love was 
broadening, ennobling 1 But never in my life did 
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petty things affect me as they have since I Ve been 
married. It isn't right — I must get myself in hand. 
To live so on the surface that every breath stirs one's 
peace, — instead of deep down where small things can't 
ruffle one — that 's what I must learn to do, or I shall 
be foiled of all I had hoped for in marriage with a 
man of earnest purposes, of brains, of high ideals and 
strength of character!'' 

She resolved that one thing she would have in her 
own home at all costs. Cheerfulness. An atmosphere 
of gloom and coldness she knew would drive her to 
a mad-house in a month. **I '11 be cheerful, an' if 
he beats me! If I can't be cheerful, I '11 run away! 
I 11 go home ! Yes, even to face Aunt Jean !" 

Under the stimulus of this resolution, she was, at 
the end of the afternoon, able to rise, bathe her head, 
and dress to greet the redoubtable Matthew. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

JEAN ate her supper with the family at half-past 
four so that she might be ready, when Matthew 
came, to wait upon him. 

As the time drew near for his return, she found that 
the cheerfulness with which she had vowed she would 
meet him would not come at her command; his cold 
disapproval was too benumbing. She tried to fight off 
her sense of dread — it seemed so cowardly; but it 
clung to her like a wet, cold garment. She caught a 
glimpse of herself in the kitchen mirror and the eyes 
that looked back at her were so big and sad and wist- 
ful that she knew it would be useless to try to de- 
ceive her keen husband with a pretense at a bright- 
ness she did not feel. He hated affectation anyway. 

Dr. Kuntz, meantime, was feeling rather an inter- 
esting uncertainty as to the mood in which he should 
find his wife. Never before had he left her in such 
a way — without kissing her good-by. Had it only 
added to the temper in which she had flung herself 
out of the kitchen, or had it given her the salutary 
disciplining he had intended it should ? He was anx- 
ious enough for a peaceful, companionable relation- 
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ship between them, and if she showed any signs of a 
proper spirit, he was only too ready to take her again 
into his loving favor. But if he found her insubordi- 
nate (that was the word he used) he would certainly 
not coax her — ^that would never do ; though he would 
be pretty lonesome until she did come round; for it 
was not only her sweet womanliness and the charm 
of her singularly winning personality that he loved. 
Comradeship with Jean was the keenest as well as 
the deepest pleasure he had ever known. He was 
sure that she had much more intelligence than the av- 
erage woman — intelligence of the sort that a woman 
ought to have; not aggressive, creative, positive; but 
receptive, appreciative. Unlike so many would-be in- 
tellectual women he had known, Jean never thrust 
her own sex-limited views or opinions upon one; yet 
a man could always depend upon her understanding 
of and sympathy with his own biggest ideas. Which 
was as it should be. Yes, he told himself with a warm 
glow of his heart, Jean suited him perfectly. She 
had only to fight her way clear of the rubbish with 
which her Southern rearing had blocked her path, 
and she would be all right. 

But there were certain psychic facts of which he had 
no inkling; which he was almost incapable of under- 
standing ; the most significant of which was that from 
Jean's standpoint, companionship in any real or 
worth-while sense would prove impossible except on 
a plane of equality. Either as his inferior or (and 
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here lay his danger) as his superior, she would cease 
to be the companion he had found her in their 
courtship. 

She was not waiting for him on the porch when he 
drove up, which did not augur well. So he drove 
around to the stables, left the team with his brother, 
then went to get a drink at the piunp in the back 
yard. 

As he came across the grass, Qfean, coming out of 
the house and not seeing him, stepped up to the 
pump just a few yards ahead of him. He slackened 
his pace involuntarily. Sam and his father were 
coming to the pump at the same moment. Jean had 
taken down the cup, but at the approach of the men, 
she at once handed it to Sam. Matthew stopped and 
watched curiously, not knowing whether to feel more 
chagrined or amused as he realized how horrified 
she must be when his brother, instead of pumping 
a drink for her, helped himself first, then gave the 
cup to his father. He saw her shoulders stiffen as the 
two men drank while she waited. When, however, his 
father offered her the empty cup to help herself, she 
stared blankly and did not lift her hand to take it. 
In an instant Matthew was at her side, taking the cup, 
rinsing, filling it and handing it to her, while his 
father stalked off and Sam stood stock-still and looked 
on, half wondering, half contemptuous. 

Jean, with the faintest possible shudder of disgust, 
turned her back on Sam as she drank and Matthew 
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saw, to his astonishment, that his brother flushed all 
over his face and neck. 

**Yes,'' Sam blurted out to Jean's back, in a tone 
of mingled hurt and defiance, **I guess you think 
I 'm a big chump, ain't? 'Cause I don't act that 
dude way like what our Matthew does, like stage- 
players ! Well, me — I think Matthew he 's the 
chump, to be standin' 'round to pump fur his own 
woman, yet! It 's the woman's place to wait on her 
man and not contrary- wise and I 'd not — " 

**Here, here, Sam!" Matthew checked him per- 
emptorily, though not unkindly, for in that hurt tone 
and flushed face he had recognized with a great 
start, something which made him unwilling to add 
to the hurt. His tone and manner, as well as Sam's 
habit of awe before his brother, brought the fellow 
quickly to his senses and he slunk away, awkward and 
abashed. 

Jean's eyes met her husband's and involuntarily 
they both broke into a laugh. But even as she 
laughed her eyes were heavy, her face pale and woe- 
begone and he saw with a pang that she did not look 
well. A quick impulse to take her into his arms and 
fondle her was promptly put down. That, he knew, 
would not be judicious until he had made sure that 
this pale and melancholy aspect meant submission. 
So he merely bent and kissed her cheek. 

Sam was really only furious with shame at your 
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scorn of his bad manners/' he said, q>s they went to- 
gether into the house. 

A few minutes later, when having made himself 
fresh, he came into the kitchen, Jean was there to 
attend to his wants. His sisters were not by, as she 
had told them she would wait upon Matthew. 

**Are you very tired, dear?'' she asked, as presently 
she sat down with him. Her tone was constrained. 
She was evidently trying, against the grain, to be 
companionable. 

**A little,'' he shrugged, a trifle impatient at the 
futility of the question. ''You must have made this 
coffee?" he remarked inquiringly. **It 's delicious. 
Keep on making it while we are here; this is de- 
licious." 

*'But, dear, your mother objects to my making it. 

She says I make it too extravagantly. I really can't 

make it for you again — until we gef into our own 

home. By the way, did you get a look at the house 

• to-day? How is it coming on?" 

** Slowly. We shall be at least a week later getting 
in than I had supposed." 

'*0h!" 

The distress, even dismay, in her tone escaped her 
involuntarily. She regretted it the next instant as 
she saw Matthew's face. 

**I shouldn't think you 'd be in such a desperate 
hurry to get away from here, where you can loaf all 
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day. You '11 have enough work to do in your own 
home!" 

**I have not loafed here to-day/' she answered, 
her voice low and a bit unsteady. **I Ve wiped 
dishes, mended, darned and cooked.'' 

**What!'' he laughed, softening to her at once and 
looking so genuinely pleased that it made her heart- 
sick. She felt a melancholy amusement at her own 
inconsistency; had she not done all that work that 
he might be pleased? And now his pleasure made 
her wince with disgust. 

''Well, little girl,'' he patted her shoulder, ''that 
was doing very well indeed." 

"As for working so hard in my own home — ^yes, 
until things are settled and in good running order. 
But, dear, I shall always manage so that I shall have 
plenty of time to — live, I would never be so blind to 
what is right as to make myself a slave to a house. ' ' 

"Up North here, my dear, where we haven't a lot 
of negroes to wait on us hand and foot, housekeeping 
is a very different matter from what it is in South 
Carolina. I think you 11 find you '11 have precious 
little leisure, once we 're keeping house." 

"There 's a difference between housekeeping and 
home-making. I shall be a home-maker first, a house- 
keeper with what 's left of me." 

"You can't build your roof before you lay your 
foundation. Good housekeeping is the foundation of 
all good 'home-making.' And if the foundation isn't 
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firm — " he shrugged his shoulders and sipped his 
coffee. 

**But some people spend so much time making the 
foundation firm that they never get beyond the cellar 
to the sunshine and air of the upper stories.'' 

**My dear, if you 're going to be rhetorical!" 

**You started it. The figure was yours." 

**I prefer good coffee to rhetoric. Another cup, 
please. Tell mother I wish you to make my coffee 
hereafter." 

She brought him another steaming cup. 

**You will have to speak to your mother about it, 
dear," she said gently. '*I really couldn't broach it 
myself after — after her objections to-day. She 
thought me so wasteful!" 

He frowned and did not answer. She feared she 
had offended him. 

**Our home," she said, to change the subject, **is 
much more central for your practice — isn't it? — ^than 
this farm. And you won't have so much driving to 
do when we are there?" 

**Not by half. And that will be a great relief, for 
the practice is so big, it 's almost beyond me. What 's 
more, it 's a practice that promises to grow. I 'm be- 
ginning to think I may have to get an assistant after 
a while. It 's a good paying practice, too. Small 
fees, but sure; and expenses light. It is as I sup- 
posed — I can lay by money here from the start, 
whereas in New York I should have been obliged to 
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Bcrew and pinch and hustle for years to make ends 
meet. I 'm mighty glad we came. I must write to 
Dr. Thunder of my success here ; he will be immensely 
pleased. My success anywhere is two-thirds Dr. 
Thunder's, for he made me professionally. Why, 
I find so often when I 'm in doubt over a case, if I 
try to look at it as I know Thunder would, light 
comes to me!'' 

Jean never failed to observe with a curious wonder 
the ardor and glow of Matthew's face when he spoke 
of his old preceptor. 

**You see," he smiled, noting her wondering gaze 
upon him, *'my new love has not cast out the old! 
Thunder is not a man one could forget easily ! He 's 
a character, a sort of Thomas Carlyle, a regular old 
curmudgeon ! Almost as famous for his profane and 
Saxon speech as for his surgery. In fact, polite 
society, in the earlier stages of its acquaintance with 
him, called him coarse. Now, in the height of his 
great reputation, his most abusive and insulting be- 
havior to his patrons passes for delightful eccentricity ! 
So you see, his extraordinary fancy for me as against 
his abusiveness, to other people, couldn't fail to make 
its strong appeal to me — apart from the man's great 
gifts intellectually, which make it such a privilege 
to know him. Yes, I must write to him and tell him 
of my fine prospects here — ^which indeed are more 
than prospects. Of my assured success, rather. 

He pushed back his chair and rose. 
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Jean sat without moving as he walked out of the 
room. 

**Then why," she marvelled, *' if he is so prosperr 
ous — *able to lay by money from the start' — doesn't 
he pay my board here and not ask me, within two 
months after our marriage, to work for it!" 

She drew a deep breath as she rose to follow him 
out to the porch, or wherever he had gone. But she 
paused as her eye fell upon the cluttered table. 
Ought she to clear it up — or oflf (did one clear a table 
up or off?) But she wouldn't know where to put 
anything. 

Anyway, if Matthew's board was to be paid for in 
future medical services, it was not her place- to do this 
work. She was not keeping house here. 

She would call one of the girls and offer to help. 
She went out to the kitchen-porch where, drearily 
moping by himself, she found Sam. 

''Where are the girls, do you know?" she asked. 

She did not notice the start and blush with which 
he greeted her appearing. *'Sallie 's went to bed. 
So 's mom. Lizzie's settin' up." 

''Upstairs?" 

"Settin' up with old Dan Schwenkfelters." 

Jean considered it. "Sitting up with an old sick 
man, a neighbor?" she ventured. 

"He ain't sick. What fur do you think he 's sick? 
They 're out on the front porch settin'. He 's her 



company." 
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*'She has company?'' 

*'He 's her reglar company. Och, say! I'm 
stuck in talkin' English — I 'm a Dutch fellah. I 
mean he runs with her — ^he 's run with her this good 
while a'ready.'' 

**0h! Lizzie has a lover 1 Why, the sly little 
thing told me only this morning what a poor opinion 
she had of marriage! She isn't engaged, is she?" 

*'They 're as good as promised. To be sure, Lizzie 
she ain't in fur it much," Sam explained in sullen 
reluctance to talk. **But pop he put his foot down 
on her discouragin' old Dan. He 's the best match 
around here. Lizzie '11 be doin' elegant." 

*'He 's an old man?" 

**Near sixty, I guess, but hearty. There 's other 
things," said Sam defiantly, but with a strange note 
in his voice which made Jean vaguely uncomfortable, 

to look to in marriage than this here love!" 
Why will Lizzie be * doing elegant?' " 

''Dan Schwenkfelters he owns four, fine, big, 
farms." 

''As he is so old, I suppose he is a widower?" 

"No, he was always too close to get married. But 
now help 's got to be so scarce, it '11 cost less expensive 
to get married." 

"Gracious! And your father is making Lizzie 
marry him?" 

"Well, I guess anyhow! She wouldn't darst look 
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to pop fur nothin' if she turned down a chanct like 
what this is." 

Jean stood still for a minute, then turned and slowly 
walked back to the kitchen, little dreaming of the 
chaos in the soul of her brojher-in-law, to whom her 
nearness had been upsetting to the point of madness. 

She did not think again of the dishes to be washed. 
She did not even see the cluttered table as she passed 
it. Absorbed in her reflections, she moved, with eyes 
that saw nothing, through the kitchen and out to the 
front porch. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SHE paused at the porch-door just long enough 
to catch the sullen rebellion of Lizzie's counte- 
nance and the sentimental leer of the little, old, dried- 
up, male creature (Jean hesitated to call it a man), 
at her side, as they sat close together in the two porch 
rocking-chairs — ^when Lizzie, seeing her, rose in 
evident relief at the interruption, and motioned her 
to come forward. 

''Leave me make you acquainted with Dan 
Schwenkfelters. Dan, this here 's Matthew's Miss- 
us." 

''Pleased to be made acquainted,'' Dan nodded 
without rising. 

He did not dream of offering her his chair, so she 
seated herself on the step directly in front of them — 
to Lizzie's satisfaction and Dan's consternation — Jean 
herself serenely unconscious of her breach of local 
etiquette in intruding upon a "settin'-up.** 

But Dan gave her a violent hint. "I 'm pleased 
to be made acquainted with my sister-in-law-to-be — 
me bein' Lizzie's reg'lar friend. Mjebby you didn't 
know I was him, heh?" 
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Sam just told me/' answered Jean, settling her- 
self comfortably against a post of the porch. 

*'To be sure, this ain't settin'-up night and Lizzie 
she wasn't lookin' fur me over." 

Jean noticed that Lizzie wore her working dress. 

**But," he added jocularly, **I thought I better 
come and tell her oncet, she ain't safe to put off our 
gettin' hitched — ^that there new housekeeper I got 
she 's makin' eyes at me. Lizzie here, she ain't in 
fur gettin' married right aways. But if she don't 
look up and take notice, that there housekeeper over 
there might mebby cut her out. Ain't so?" he said, 
pinching Lizzie's arm. 

'* Leave me be!" Lizzie drew back sulkily. **I 'm 
sure she can have you and welcome!" 

Dan laughed in vast amusement. '* Ain't she the 
coke-wet though!" he appealed to Jean. '*But she 
better look out! I went so far as to go 'long to 
Meetin' with my housekeeper Sunday night. Well, 
say, if she wasn't so tickled at my goin' along that 
she set there in Meetin' gigglin' at everything. She 
kin laugh awful easy anyhow. At most anything she 
kin laugh. A bumble-bee flew at a girl's hat in 
Meetin' and that set her laughin'. Mind you — settin' 
there shakin' while Eeverend was prayin'! Now 
think!" 

'* Mebby if she 's so jolly-actin', she 'd suit you 
better 'n me," Lizzie suggested hopefully. 

'*No-p. She ain't savin' enough. She wants milk 
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fur her coffee that ain't skimmed. Then she 11 hold 
to it that she don't waste and she '11 argue 'round 
and argue 'round till I 'm most crazy I She 's so 
fur arguin', she '11 argue about most anything. Here 
this dinner she had apple-dumplings fur me and this 
evening when I sayed I had the headache a little, 
she sayed I eat too hearty and she made it I eat five 
of them dumplings. I made it I eat only four. Well, 
she argued 'round and argued 'round and sayed how 
she guessed she knowed how many she baked anyhow, 
and how many she had eat herself — and that let just 
five fur me. It 's wonderful how she '11 stick to her 
point, yet ! It spites a body, too, some. Anyhow, she 
ain't no good looker like you, Lizzie,'* he added, pok- 
ing her arm with his elbow. 

Lizzie drew her chair out of the reach of his elbow. 

''What fur behaviors is them?" demanded a gruff 
voice, as Mr. Kuntz in stocking feet suddenly loomed 
menacingly at his daughter's side. 

Lizzie grew red with embarrassment and instantly 
pulled her chair back again to Dan's side. 

**Yes, you better behave yourself!" said her father, 
threateningly; and the girl shrank from the brute 
force of his stalwart, rugged presence. 

''Lizzie she 's all right," Dan said complacently, 
his self-esteem manifestly incapable of interpreting 
his lady's coldness as aversion to himself. ''You 
needn't butt in — exceptin' to persuade her to get 
hitched soon; I 'm tired waitin'." 
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**A11 right. Yous fix it up to-night, when yous 
want to stand up to say yes. You hear, Lizzie? 
You 're to quit foolin' now and listen on Dan. Say !" 
he added, turning again to his prospective son-in- 
law, ''you ain't seen our Matthew yet, did you, since 
he come home?" 

**No, I ain't run acrost your wonderful son, pop, 
but I run acrost something better," said Dan, with a 
facetious leer at Jean. 

**Huh!" grunted Mr. Kuntz. ''Best come along," 
he advised Jean significantly. "It ain't fur you to 
be settin' here.'^ 

"Well, anyhow, not!" laughed Dan. 

Jean looked at Lizzie as she rose to follow her 
father-in-law. The girl's eyes were downcast and her 
mouth drooped pathetically. 

"I '11 tell Matthew to interfere," she resolved as 
she went in search of her husband, "and prevent such 
an outrage." 

She found him in their bedroom (which she had 
skilfully fitted up as a sitting-room as well), com- 
fortable in smoking-jacket and slippers, as he sat 
reading a medical journal by the lamp on the center- 
table. 

As Jean came into the room, though every nerve in 
Matthew's body felt her presence, he went on read- 
ing, without even a glance from his paper. 

She strolled around the table and stood in front of 
him. 
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''Matthew!'' 

He tossed away the journal, took both her hands 
in his and drew her between his knees. 

''Well?'' 

''That rat of a man that 's courting Lizzie — ^you 
won't let them make your sister marry him, will 
you?" 

"It 's hardly my business, is it?" 

"Not your business to protect your sister?" 

"Does she need protection? Can't she manage her 
own love affairs?" 

"But your father is managing this affair — ^you '11 
hardly call it a 'love-affair.' You know the circum- 
stances, don't you? — ^that Lizzie is being forced to 
marry this little rat against her will!" 

"In view of the fact that 'this rat' will undoubtedly 
shortly be a member of the family, it might be well, 
my dear, to modify your language." 

"Matthew ! Lizzie does n't want to marry him and 
your father is making her!" 

"My dear, don't you get up a romantic tragedy 
about poor little Lizzie. Lizzie isn't you, Jean, and 
doesn't look at these things with quite your feelings. 
Dan Schwenkfelters, with his four fine farms, has 
the pick of the whole township for a wife. Lizzie 
will be very fortunate." 

"Oh!" she breathed, gazing at him with wide 
eyes, "you do not object to that — toad, because he has 
some farms! If those are your sentiments, whatever 
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kept you from accepting the New York millionaire's 
daughter who you told me 'courted' you?'' 

*'My standards, dear, are not those of my people. 
I value money, but I value some other things more. 
I don't need to tell you,** 

''I am sure, dear, that you misjudge and wrong 
your sister! Talk to her, Matthew; you don't know 
her. She has a heart and a soul, though you seem 
to think she has neither! Lizzie is very unhappy 
about it, Matthew." 

''Has she told you so?" 

*'I 've seen it." 

''You 've judged from your own standpoint, which 
isn't Lizzie's." 

"Lizzie is not like Sallie, Matthew. I know them 
better than you do." 

"Jean," he said with a slight frown, "don't you 
be putting mischief into Lizzie's head. Father 
would be very angry. As for my interfering — ^well, 
my people are pretty fond of me, as I am of them, 
and I 've a lot of influence with them ; but I know 
where my influence and privilege stop: at the point 
where I would come between father and one of the 
others. Do you see?" 

She looked down at the hands he held and did not 
answer. 

"Father is very jealous of his patriarchal authority. 
I learned how jealous when I did utter a protest 
against his sending off another suitor of Lizzie's — 
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the young fellow who teache» the Fokestown school. 
That would be a match much more to my liking for 
her, and no doubt to hers, too. But the fellow has 
nothing but his forty dollars a month for eight months 
of the year, and my father sent him off the first time 
he came here, and nothing I could say moved him 
an inch. So don't you try to step in." 

'*Did any one take the trouble to find out whether 
Lizzie cares for the school-teacher?" 

** Lizzie, my dear, has a prudent mind. She has 
been brought up to respect an accumulated bank ac- 
count too strongly to wish to marry a man who has 
nothing but his earnings. Also, she 's too prudent 
to wish to cut herself off from an inheritance from 
her father. I understand that the school-teacher still 
hangs round. But there isn't the least chance for 
him." 

''Matthew!" said Jean solemnly, *'if it 's in my 
power to do it, I shall certainly save Lizzie from the 
fate of marrying that horrible little spider!" 

'*A rat, a toad, and now a spider!" Matthew 
grinned. ' ' Poor old Dan ! ' ' 

''How can you treat such a tragedy lightly, dear 
— the disgrace of your sister's marrying that old 
hyena ! ' ' 

"I tell you, STean, that that old hyena can't pos- 
sibly be such a horror in Lizzie's eyes as he is in 
yours." 

Come down with me, ' ' she exclaimed impetuously, 
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**to the porch — now — and let us speak to them; and 
you will see for yourself how Lizzie loathes him!'' 

'*No/' he frowned, ''I would not dream of inter- 
fering with my father's wishes! And poor little 
Lizzie never * loathed' anyone in her life. She 's not 
a hot-blooded Southerner ; she 's a phlegmatic Pennsyl- 
Yania German. And, Jean," he added in a tone of 
absolute finality, *' understand, it is my wish that you 
keep out of this." 

He had never before spoken to her so authorita- 
tively and she gazed at him in mingled astonishment 
and amusement. ''According to the Epistle of Paul 
to the Ephesians!" she repeated. ^^ Wives submit 
yourselves unto your own hu^sbands as unto the Lord 
— for the husband is the head of the wife — so let the 
wives be subject to their own husbands in everything 
— bah!" she ended derisively. 

''But it 's the Holy Scriptures!" he reminded her 
in mock-reproof. 

"What business had an old bachelor like St. Paul 
to lay down rules for married people? He didn't 
know anything about it." 

He was inspired!" Matthew gravely insisted. 
Inspired with brass! No, but seriously, Matthew, 
one would think to hear you sometimes that you 
believed in a husband's authority — as you say your 
father does." 

"Every household must have one head; naturally 
that head is the husband." 
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"7s it? Well, I 've not the least objection to 
humoring your harmless delusion; quite harmless, 
because I never did mind submitting to authority, so 
long as it did not interfere with my own wishes." 

*'And if it did interfere?" he inquired, amused 
at the fatuous self-assertion of a creature with eyes 
so gentle, a mouth so sweet, and that alluring drawl 
of her Southern tongue. 

**If your delusion did seriously interfere with me? 
Well, then I should be obliged, gently but firmly, to 
treat it — with some of your own medicine." 

**You would, would you?" By an irresistible im- 
pulse he drew her into his arms, fairly crushed her 
to his heart, and kissed her again and again. 

She nestled into his embrace, closing her eyes, for 
the moment, to everything that perplexed, that 
wounded; and with a long, tired breath, she gave 
herself over to the peace, the blessedness, of the hour. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

JEAN was eager, next day, for an opportunity to 
talk to Lizzie. Her young and fervent imagina- 
tion saw a pastoral romance in the rival suitors — 
the old miser and the poor but worthy schoolmaster 
—in which she felt so warmly interested that she 
found it impossible to take seriously Matthew's warn- 
ing. Of course she would take care, in any influ- 
ence she might exert over Lizzie, or in any aid she 
might lend to the worsting of wrong and the tri- 
umphing of right (the wrong being old Dan Schwenk- 
felters and the right the worthy young schoolmaster) 
to avoid involving her husband. She did not at all 
mind bringing down her father-in-law's wrath upon 
her own head, in a good cause. 

But Lizzie's manner, next day, did not encourage 
an invitation to confidences. She seemed more than 
ordinarily constrained and embarrassed with her 
sister-in-law and, when Sallie and her mother were 
by, almost afraid to be friendly to her. The two 
latter, also, Jean realized, were even more reserved 
with her than usual — so much so that she began to 
suspect a growing antagonism towards her. 

"Tell me, Lizzie, what is the matter with everyone 
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to-day? What have I done?'' Jean seized her op- 
portunity to ask, when in the course of the morning 
she found herself alone with the girl. 

"Oeh, nothinM" Lizzie answered, evasively, her 
face averted. 

** Please tell me. It will be kinder to let me know 
than to let me go on blindly.'' 

**Mebby you wouldn't like it so well if I tole 
you. ' ' 

*'I shall like it better than not knowing." 

**It ain't nothin', anyhow." 

''Well, what is it?" 

*'Oeh, it 's only that you let the table last night." 

' ' ' Let the table ? ' Oh ! You mean I did n 't clear 
off — or up — after Matthew's supper?" 

Lizzie nodded. ''Yes," she spoke in awed tones, 
**us, we found the table settin' this morning and the 
flies swarmin' in here ! You see, us, we never had such 
a thing happen us in our house yet — the table let 
standin' all night! Mom she sayed if the house had 
of ketched fire or anyone got sick, and the neigh- 
bors had came in and saw that there table! Och, 
my souls ! Mebby they would n't of put out the talk ! 
Things like them gives a body such a bad name!" 

''Does Matthew know I did it?" She tried to 
speak indifferently, to feel indifferent, but she could 
not keep from her voice a slight apprehension. 
"Like a child dreading reproof!" she thought in- 
dignantly. 
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**Yes/' Lizzie admitted reluctantly. *'Pop tole 
him just as he was drivin' off this morning." 

Jean gave a little nervous laugh. '* Lizzie,'' she 
asked, abruptly changing the subject, *'did Dan 
persuade you last night to fix the day?" 

**Sh — h!" Lizzie warned her with an apprehen- 
sive glance toward the door. '*No, he didn't, fur 
all he teased me wonderful to set the time. Then 
here this morning pop he wanted to know, too, did 
we set it and I had to tell him no, we was settin' it 
so soon as Dan fetched me the watch he passed me 
his promise to fetch me four months back a 'ready." 

**He promised you a watch?" 

**Yes, such a gold watch fur thirty dollars, yet! 
He took me one day last spring along to Lebanon in, 
and we traveled together the whole day, through the 
stores to find the kind I wanted fur the price Dan 
wanted to pay. And then here when we found it 
oncet, he could n't work himself round to partin' with 
that much money ! But he tole the gentleman where 
kep ' the store, to put it back and he 'd fetch it away 
next time he come to town. But that was four months 
back and he ain't fetched it yet, fur all he was in 
town twicet since; but he says he was too busy both 
them times to bother. So I tole pop, *I '11 sure never 
get no watch off Dan Schwenkfelters after I 'm 
married, so I ain't going to do it to set no day till he 
fetches me that there watch he promised.' And pop 
he give me right, too. Last night Dan he wanted to 
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coax me to feel contented with a twenty dollar watoh, 
but I sayed no, I 'd have that there one fur thirty, 
or I wouldn't do it to set no time. That 's the way 
I still put it off and put it oflf. But pop he won't 
stand it much longer. He 'd most kill me if I did lose 
Dan/' 

**But what on earth will you do if Dan finally does 
bring you the thirty-dollar oneT' 

**It '11 be a long time yet!'' said Lizzie with a 
knowing nod. **But to be sure, if he got desp'rate 
and did fetch it along — ^well, then," she sighed, **I 
guess I 'd have to stand up and say yes." 

** Lizzie! You won't marry that wretch? You 'd 
far better run away from home!" 

**I know!" whispered Lizzie, her face growing 
crimson. **He kreistles me something wonderful. A 
while back there, I could stand him pretty good — 
till teacher come — but then — " 

**Yes?" Jean encouraged her. **You like the 
schoolmaster? Tell me about him, Lizzie." 

**Yes, I take to him so that it 's something sur- 
prising! I 'm thinkin' about him most all the time! 
And I say to myself, still, *If teacher is poor, I 
wouldn't have it near as hard married to him as 
what I 'd have it if I took Dan Schwenkf elters ; fur 
teacher he 'd have pity fur me and wouldn't leave 
me work so hard. And he 's such a pretty fellah, too. 
He has such a kind-lookin' face that way," she said, 
hastily drawing her sleeve across her eyes. ''And 
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I do say, if Dan Schwenkf elters is better-fixed, a body 
had ought to like their husband a little, too; don't 
you think?'' she appealed. 

**It 's better to like him a little than not to like 
him at all ; but it 's not well to like him too much. 
Do you ever see the schoolmaster?'' 

**Some chance times if I go fur the mail, or on 
church mebby. And oncet he fetched me from Uncle 
Sammy's. But when I do run acrost him, I have 
afraid fur us to talk together fur fear pop '11 hear of 
it. Teacher he has so homesick fur me he writes me 
letters still and puts 'em in the bird-box. It was only 
yesterday I got one — and that 's what made me stand 
so firm against Dan Schwenkfelters last night. 
Teacher he does write me off such pretty letters. He 
has an elegant education that way. Would you like to 
see how pretty he kin write a letter?" she inquired 
in the tone of one offering a favor, as she drew an 
envelope from her pocket and handed it with pride to 
'Jean. 

**Tou are sure," said Jean, hesitating, **that you 
want me to read it?" 

**It makes me no diflference. To be sure I know 
you '11 never tell on me." 

Jean, seeing that Lizzie would be disappointed if she 
refused to read this letter not intended for her eyes, 
set aside her scruples and opened it. It was written 
in a heavily-shaded, copy-book hand as legible as 
print. 
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** Friend Lizzie, 

**If your pop does make it so I can't keep company 
with you regularly, I can anyhow write off letters 
to you and not leave you forget me. 

**The weather is warm and we need rain. But I 
mostly fill up my letter all about the weather and I 
guess you will tell me you got enough weather out 
to Kuntz's farm. 

** John Sowders was killed on the railroad, but news 
is very scarce here. 

**This may not interest you, but I must fill up my 
letter with something. Amelia Zook got married, 
there were forty head of people there. 

**I keep thinking of your pretty hair and the way 
you used to look at me last Sunday out of your eyes 
when I saw you at church. 

**My mother is sick in bed and she is sick in bed 
for four weeks and ain't out of bed yet. 

**I would n't coax you to say yes to me if I did n't 
know I wouldn't be near as mean to you as Dan 
Schwenkfelters and you 'd have it better with me if 
I haven't got four or how many farms. 

**The minister's son, Thornton, is home from the 
college where he teaches and he was there, too, at 
Amelia Zook's wedding. He 's more tony yet than 
your Matthew even. He and I sat down side by each 
and had a conversation together. It 's so nice to have 
an intellectual conversation together. And with a 
college professor yet ! One feels rather peculiar when 
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in company of a good conversationalist when remem- 
bering past opportunities. 

**So/' [the letter here came to a conclusion, as 
though that last strenuous sentence had left the writer 
intellectually exhausted] **no more for this time. 

With respect and affection, 
Your suitor, 

Christian Stumpf.'' 
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Jean returned the sheet to its envelope and handed 
it back to Lizzie. 

**You see,'' said Lizzie wistfully, **what an elegant 
education he has, ain't?'' 

**And an elegant education like that, Lizzie," an- 
swered Jean diplomatically, ** together with a kind 
heart, is worth more than all the farms in the county. 
Elope, Lizzie!" 

''What 's that?" 

**Run away and marry Christian Stumpf." 

**Sh — h!" Lizzie again warned her, as a step was 
heard near the door ; and they both fell silent as Mrs. 
Kuntz came into the room with a basket of freshly- 
ironed clothes. 
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HER waiting for Matthew that day was restless, 
almost feverish. Would he take her to task 
for that table last night ? Did he scorn her for such 
** do-less '* ways and think her selfish, lazy, incon- 
siderate, towards his hard-working family? But 
what did he ever do for them except to make extra 
work for them, unhesitatingly, ruthlessly? 

Her indignation at the prospect of being called to 
account like a bad child, warred with the dread she 
felt of her husband's chilling disapprobation. If 
only she could meet these things hilariously — as the 
jokes they were! 

**But just the minute I feel that Matthew disap- 
proves of me, I 'm crushed, abject — as I never have 
felt before anything or anybody in all my life!" 

When at length from her bedroom window she saw 
the doctor's buggy draw up to the gate, it was with 
a lagging step that she went downstairs to him. 

His keen glance took in her woe-begone expres- 
sion as he bent to kiss her, his greeting touched with 
that slight reserve which always meant that she was 
not in his full favor. 

While she waited on him, he ate, as usual, iri si- 
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lence. But when at last she sat down to have a cup 
of coffee with him, he relaxed, leaned back in his 
chair and clasped her hand which lay on the table. 

**Do you want to be scolded?'' 

She looked at him steadily and snapped her eyes 
to keep back the tears which, to her self -disgust, she 
felt rising. 

** Because you 're going to be." 

She did not trust herself to answer. 
For being a very thoughtless child." 
I had the reputation at home," she managed to 
say, blinking hard, **of being very thoughtful of 
everyone." 

'* Where it didn't mean any sacrifice of your own 
comfort, eh?" 

She drew in her lower lip to steady it. 

He read the signs and hesitated; he didn't want 
her crying on his hands, poor dear child ! He patted 
the soft hand which lay under his own, while he 
lifted his cup and sipped the excellent coflfee she had 
made for him. 

**You mean to be good, I know," he said as he put 
down his cup, **but the one thing you 've got to 
do, dear, is to conquer that Southern indolence of 
yours." 

**I 've been working ever since I got up this morn- 
ing, cleaning our room and doing the family mend- 
ing." 

You have? That 's very commendable. But, 
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child, what on €arth made you leave this table last 
night for Sallie and mother to clear away this mom- 
ingr' 

** Because I didn't know where to put the things 
and had no hot water — and because, dear, I 'm not 
keeping house here nor am I paid to do the work! 
As for my board — it is absurd, Matthew, to expect me 
to work for my board! The thing is grotesque!'' 

** * Grotesque?' " he repeated coldly, with a lift of 
his eyebrows as he drew away his hand. **To expect 
to give what help you can to my mother and sisters 
who are working for you and your husband and giv- 
ing us a temporary home?" 

**I do try to help. But they and your father are 
dissatisfied. Matthew! You will have to pay my 
board here, or I shall not eat another meal in this 
house! I shall — " 

**Be still!" he stopped her in a tone that flicked 
her like a lash. '*Let me have no more such non- 
sense, dear. I certainly shall not pay your board here, 
Jean. I am working slavishly myself. Why should 
you not do your part to help? I know very well, 
dear," he added less coldly, **that you don't wish 
to cause me wholly unnecessary expenses in the very 
beginning of my career here, when I am under such 
a heavy burden in getting our home ready." 

**You said you were laying by money from the 
start." 
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'*Not enough to justify me in incurring any un- 
necessary expenses." 

**You call it an unnecessary expense — paying your 
wife's board ?^' 

''When with a little sacrifice of your natural in- 
dolence I should not need to pay it — ^yes, under those 
circumstances I do call it an unnecessary expense, 
Jean." 

It leaped to her lips to tell him she would ask her 
father to pay her board here if her husband felt he 
could not afford to do it ; or she would pay it herself 
out of the pocket-money she had from the interest of 
the five thousand dollars which her father had given 
her for a wedding-present. But she checked herself; 
she micst try to see things from his point of view. He 
was a just man and sternly conscientious. Had not 
she herself been witness to that fact over and over 
again in the hospital and was it not the testimony of 
the whole staff of admiring nurses who worked under 
him, and worshipped him? Nor was he cruel or 
heartless. That, too, both she and all who had been 
associated with him in the hospital knew well. What 
was more, Matthew loved her devotedly. These 
things, then, which looked so monstrous to her, must 
have another aspect to him. 

**Well," he said after a moment, **are we quarrel- 
ing, Jean?" 

She bit her lip hard for an instant. ** Matthew, I 
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will go home to my father until our house is ready for 
us.'' 

**Why?" Again his tone was crisp and cold. 

**I can't stand this!" she whispered. 

''What can't you stand?" 

''This— all of it!" 

"Be explicit, please." 

"This sordid regard for money, this drudgery, this 
impossible atmosphere. ' ' 

"/stand it." 

"You were brought up in it." 

"And you have married into it. I am afraid you 
will have to stand it." 

"Let me go home for three weeks, Matthew." 

"I gave you credit for some common sense, Jean." 

"And no sensibility!" 

"How about my sensibility? — to hear you speak of 
my home, my people and me as 'sordid,' 'impos- 
sible!'" 

Was he a wizard, that he could turn all her indigna- 
tion into humiliation at her own behavior? She cast 
down her eyes and did not answer. 

He rose and pushed back his chair. "Go home by 
all means," he said, standing at her side, his hand on 
the back of her chair, "if you wish to cause a scandal 
both here where I 'm trying to establish myself 
and down there among your own people. Go home 
for three weeks, if you can reconcile.it with your 
conscience to shirk your obvious duties here. 
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He paused. She did not look up or speak. But 
her long-repressed tears rolled down her face. 

He slipped his arm around her neck, lifted her 
chin and with his own handkerchief wiped them away. 
''There, there, you dear, foolish little girl, go and 
get your hat and come out with me this afternoon." 

**And all the time we 're out, you '11 be saying to 
yourself, 'She ought to be at home earning her 
board!'" 

She rose as she spoke and he slipped his arm about 
her waist. 

"I '11 let you have a holiday this afternoon. You 
don't deserve one to-day, but I have to spoil you a 
little bit. Now, get your hat." 

"It 's upstairs on the bed. And please bring, too, 
my gray jacket." 

He was glad that none of the family was by to 
hear her send him upstairs for her hat and jacket! 

In a few minutes they were on their way, driving 
along the country road between fruitful fields of 
grain and tobacco. 

"I '11 take you to see the house," said Matthew. 
"It 's getting on finely." 

"I shall have to go to Lebanon soon to engage a 
maid, shan't I?" 

"But, dear, I would not dream of keeping a servant 
for just us two!" 

Jean looked up at him incredulously. "Keep 
house with no servant?" 
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**It would actually bring discredit upon me in the 
neighborhood, to keep a servant with only two adults 
in the family. My practice would suffer. '' 

**And you expect me to model my life to the 
standards of the neighborhood?'' 

**You can't defy the opinions of the people from 
whom you expect to make your living." 

** There are other things in life than making and 
saving money! Why on earth, Matthew, did you 
bring me into such a neighborhood?" 

**But making and saving money lay the foundation 
for the * other things.' " 

*'You understand," she spoke in a low voice, not 
wishing to hurt or antagonize him more than she 
could help, **that my father would never permit it if 
he knew? Never in the world permit me to iron, 
sweep, clean, wash dishes, cook, if he had to pay for 
our servants himself!" 

** * Permit?' His authority over you, Jean, I 
should rather think no longer held." 

She said no more. It seemed hopeless to make him 
Bee, or feel. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
reared as he had been? She could not blame him. 

She tried to put all worrisome thoughts aside and 
give herself up to enjoying her drive, the beautiful 
autumn day, this companionship with Matthew. 

She realized, as the afternoon moved on, that what- 
ever sadness there was in the background of her 
own mind, Matthew was unqualifiedly happy in hav- 
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ing her at his side ; and that knowledge helped, some- 
what, to dispel her troubled outlook upon the future. 

**0h!'' she suddenly exclaimed with eagerness as 
she caught sight of a small red-bound volume pro- 
truding from his coat-pocket, **have you a new 
novel?" She drew it from his pocket and opened it, 
the prospect of a respite of self-forgetfulness in an 
interesting story fairly thrilling her. 

**Only a little thing on Economics — you wouldn't 
care for it. Dr. Thunder sent it to me." 
Oh, if he sent it to you!" 

Well, what then?" Matthew inquired, almost 
ready to resent even a playful tone of slight towards 
his idoL 

**If it came from Dr. Thunder," 3*ean returned 
with reverent humility, **it must be all that it ought 
to be! Nevertheless, it looks interesting," she said, 
wistfully glancing into it, her keen disappointment 
revealing to her, pitifully, her own mental hunger in 
this desert of a life she led. 

**A man's book, dear — ^you wouldn't understand 
it," he answered patronizingly. 

^^ Indeed V* she mocked him. 

She returned it after an instant to his pocket. 
For a few moments they drove in silence. 

** Matthew," she presently asked, **how long is it 
since cities lost the privilege of autonomy?" 

He turned a look upon her, puzzled, though ap- 
proving such intelligent receptivity, and answered 
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thoughtfully, '*They have never fully enjoyed it, 
but—" 

**Ah," she broke in hurriedly, "but do you not 
think its loss is traceable to the decadence of the 
Municipal Council?'' she spoke as though by rote, 
and again he looked at her — this time with suspicion. 
**What deviltry are you up to?" 

**Me?" 

'*I suppose I 'm dense, but I really don't see the 
joke." 

**The decadence of Municipal Councils isn't any 
joke," she said gravely. 

"Well, you 're the first girl I ever met who was 
interested enough in the subject of city government 
to know anything about Municipal Councils." 

"Don't probe to the depths of my knowledge," she 
warned him, "or you '11 lose yourself!" 

She seized the book from his pocket, turned to a 
page in the middle of the volume and pointed to a 
passage at the top of the page. "Not to deceive you, 
dear, this paragraph is the extent of my knowledge of 
the science of city government, which I imbibed a 
minute ago with great mental agony, to impress you 
— and show you I could read your old Economics!" 

He took the book with a laugh and read the pas- 
sage: "One of the results of the decrease in import- 
ance of the Municipal Council in the United States 
was the loss by the cities of local autonomy." 

"If we were not on the street I 'd punish you as 
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you deserve for giving me a scare — I thought, for a 
minute, I had a blue-stocking on my hands!*' 

**Be reassured! I'm limp with disappointment 
that it isn't a novel!" 

**You shall have a new novel, child, the next time 
I run up to Lebanon." 

He drew up, now, at the home of one of his 
patients. Later, when he came out, Jean was much 
entertained by his graphic account of the family-life 
in this home, and indeed all the afternoon, his run- 
ning commentary (not unmixed with much keen 
philosophy of life) upon the families he visited, and 
upon the life of the village in general, afforded her 
much enjoyment ; and he, in turn, under the inspira- 
tion of her interest, became almost brilliant. Alone, 
together, like this, they seemed made for each other, 
so congenial were their minds on all that seemed 
vital — as well as on much that did not. Jean mar- 
veled, often, as they talked that afternoon, how 
a man with such irreproachable principles, sentiments 
and views as Matthew had, could at the same time 
hold to such ** low-lived" (her Southern word), ideas 
as to the domestic life of woman. When he talked 
science, in expounding to her some of his cases, she 
thought him wonderfully clever; when he talked re- 
ligion, philosophy, there never was any one broader, 
more free from prejudice, more spiritually-minded; 
as for literature, she had never know a man with finer 
appreciations in a very wide range of reading, for 
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Matthew was a great book-worm. Moreover^ he was 
altogether genuine; there was no superficiality, no 
sham about him. 

Matthew felt her deep appreciation of him like 
incense rising to his nostrils. He did not feel the 
mental reservation she made to-day in her homage. 

**He has the limitations of his kind," her loyal 
soul was reluctantly admitting. '*Who ever heard of 
any really great work being done by one of these 
Pennsylvania Germans? They make good, substan- 
tial, prosperous citizens and now and then one of 
them will gain some prominence in his profession. 
But does the nation, the world, ever hear of one of 
them, as of our Southern people?'' 

Towards the end of the afternoon, they visited their 
prospective home, in the remodeling of which Mat- 
thew took the greatest delight — a delight which Jean 
had shared until now. But now — dark misgivings 
beset her. Would she be any more free to live her 
natural and normal life here than she was at the 
farm ? Was it possible that Matthew expected to re- 
duce her to the state of submissive slavery in which 
his mother and sisters lived?" 

But she put these somber forebodings from her and 
tried to be cheerful and happy. 

* * Congratulate yourself, Jean ! We are to have hot- 
water heat," Matthew enthusiastically pointed out to 
her. **It means only the least bit of attention to 
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the furnace and will make your housekeeping ever 
so much easier for you." 

''Dear me! I never dreamed that getting married 
involved thinking about furnaces!" 

**I suppose you thought we were hot or cold by the 
grace of God!" 

The doctor's work, this afternoon, was not quite 
so heavy as usual and they reached home in time to 
have supper with the family. 

Jean ran directly upstairs and, in a festive spirit 
inspired by her outing, slipped into an evening waist. 
Matthew came in while she was fastening it. 

**My dear," he protested feebly, **you 'U shock the 
family terribly in that low-cut thing!" 

He laughed as he met her look of surprise. 
*'Yes," he assured her, ''I 'm serious. They '11 think 
such a garb immoral!" 

**How exciting! I Ve not time, you know, to take 
it off," she said, highly curious to discover how it 
felt to be regarded in so lurid a light. She pulled 
it down as far as it would go. 

*'I 'm not sure," said Matthew, coming to her side 
and inspecting her critically, **that I don't share 
their prejudice. These beauties," he suddenly bent 
and kissed her neck, **are for me! For no one 
else!" 

"Do you want me to go draped, dear?" 

He laughed and protested no further. 
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At the supper table the sensation she made, lent 
such a pleasant variation from the accustomed silence 
and dullness of the meals, that she enjoyed it. Judg- 
ing from the countenances about her, her appearance 
this evening was even a worse offense than that neg- 
lected supper table last night. She felt hysterical 
with amusement as she saw Sam's mortified blushes. 
** Do-less and a Jezebel!'' was the opinion of herself 
which she read all over his crimson countenance. 
How her eyes would have opened with amazement had 
she had any inkling of the real state of poor Sam's 
soul. 

** Yesterday I have been in town," remarked Mr. 
Kuntz as he ate with his usual dispatch, *'and this is 
the first chanct I had to tell you, Matthew, I seen 
someone in Joe Swisher's store where took wonderful 
interest in hearin' about you. Do you mind of Gussie 
Hitz where taught school out here when you was a 
young one?" 

**Yes," said Matthew, not particularly interested. 

"Well, she has came in all the way from Texas to 
wisit her folks. Her man 's a Texas farmer and she 
says he give her five hundred dollars fur a wacation 
trip! Now, mind! Five hundred dollars to spend 
fur a wacation trip yet! *I ain't never heerd,' she 
sayed to me, *of no Pennsylvania farmer where would 
do that much fur his wife.' *If you did hear of 
one,' I answered to her, 'he would be the first one 
yet!"' 
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**I mind of Gussie Hitz/' said Mrs. Kuntz, dully, 
interested. **Is she, now, in town again T' 

**Yes, and I wouldn't of knowed her. But she 
minded of our Matthew alright! She says she 
minded he was so smart still. *Well, I guess too!' I 
says, and I tole her how I had him high-educated. 
*And it was money well-spent if I do say it myself,' 
I says." 

Mrs. Kuntz never joined in these eulogies of her 
son. She seemed, indeed, incapable of enthusiasm 
about anything, her soul too stultified by drudgery to 
rise even to an emotion of maternal pride. She was 
pathetically in awe of Matthew, whose habitual man- 
ner to her was a kindly, patronizing tolerance. 

**She is an object lesson to me," Jean was thinking 
as she watched her this evening. ** There is a point 
beyond which I must not go in compromising with 
Matthew, or I shall pay the penalty of my weakness 
as this woman pays for hers ! I must not — must not!" 
she told herself over and over, as though to strengthen 
a resolution which she knew would be hard to carry 
out against a determination like Matthew's. 

**I found to-day that our house will, after all, be 
finished in about two weeks," remarked Matthew to 
his father as he rose from the table; **I think, now, 
that we shall be able to move in in about ten days." 

Lizzie looked at Jean wistfully and sighed. 

**You '11 come in often to see us, Lizzie," Jean said 
to her as she helped her to clear the table. 
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"Och, us^ we never have time fur wisitin'/' 

*' Marry the schoolmaster/' whispered Jean, ''then 
you 11 live in the village and be our neighbor." 

'*Sh — hV* Lizzie warned her, for she saw her fa- 
ther's suspicious eyes upon them. 

But 3^ean, ' that night made a second resolution. 
**Next to shocking Sam's modesty, I can think of 
nothing that would be more entertaining than to foil 
my dear father-in-law. I shall take that schoolmaster 
in hand and make him elope with Lizzie 1" 
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CHAPTER X 

IT was four o'clock of an October afternoon, five 
weeks later, and Jean was sitting in the parlor of 
her own new home, entertaining a village caller. 

She had been keeping house for three weeks. Her 
first joy and relief in coming away from the farm had 
been speedily submerged in the heavy care of getting 
settled and in running order, and later, in fitting her 
back to the unaccustomed burden of performing alone 
and unaided all the routine work of her housekeeping. 

That she had not succeeded very conspicuously in 
the latter, was manifest not only to her visitor this 
afternoon, but to every villager who had called on her 
in the past fortnight. Her face was thin, pale and 
weary, her white blouse was soiled, her black skirt 
spotted, her hair disheveled. The parlor and hall were 
dusty and the windows not very clean. 

Usually she was too tired, these days, even to ap- 
preciate the humor of being visited and treated en- 
tirely as an equal by people such as these villagers : 
the butcher's wife, the baker's mother, the * 'fashion- 
able" dressmaker, the carpenter's daughter, the social 
leader who was married to the capitalist that kept 
the ** general store." Because of the novelty they 
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were to her, she would really have found them more 
interesting than the conventional people of her own 
world, if she could ever have managed to get rested 
enough to be interested in anything. 

Her present visitor did, however, rouse her to some 
curiosity and animation. For the first time in her 
life she was actually speaking face to face with a 
** plain" person, a woman wearing a sectarian garb, 
a little white cap under a hood and a three-cornered 
cape over her bosom. 

**Yes, me, I wore myself plain this long time 
a 'ready,'' the demure-faced **Dunkard" was explain- 
ing. **But us Dunkards we ain't bigoty like them 
New Mennonites. We think they 're awful ignorant 
and dumn. To be sure we don't dress fancy nor 
furnish fancy. And we comb like the New Men- 
nonites," she said, smoothing her severely brushed 
hair. **But we have dare to have things some pretty 
that way. It ain 't true what you kin read about us 
still in them magazine stories, where says we 're such 
wonderful dumn Dutch. Yes, us Dunkards is used 
to get slandered of them printers in the maga- 
zines!" 

Jean saw how wonderingly the little woman, as she 
talked, was staring about her at the pretty parlor in 
which they sat, with its polished floor, Oriental rugs 
and old mahogany. No doubt the opinion of Mat- 
thew's family as to the furnishings of his home was 
the opinion of all the villagers who saw it. **It won- 
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ders me/' Lizzie had confided to her, *'what fur funny 
furnishings Matthew bought — them fade, ragged- 
lookin' old rugs yet and half the floor bare — when 
he could of bought a nice brussels carpet! I know 
how close he is, to be sure, but I 'd of thought he 'd 
want his house a little nice and not bare floors any- 
how — and no carpet on the stairs neither ! My stars ! 
And them broken figgers he has standin' round naked! 
It makes a body feel awful funny to go in the room 
where they are! I guess he got 'em at a bargain, 
but I wouldn't think he 'd want 'em even fur noth- 
in'!" 

Jean suddenly became conscious of the fact that her 
caller was making desperate efforts to hide an almost 
unconquerable inclination to laughter. She glanced 
about, but could not detect, for a certainty, what 
caused this evidently embarrassing amusement. 

**I must apologize," she said at a venture, **for my 
own appearance and for this untidy room. I have n't 
any maid and I seem unable to get things done by 
myself, though I 'm at it all day." 

Mrs. Otthoffer had got herself under control now 
and answered in a steady voice, **Well, certainly 
you 'd not need no hired girl with only you and him 
and no milkin' nor butcherin' nor lard-makin' ! And 
they do say he hires the washin' for you, too." 

**But you see there are the doctor's oflSces which 
must be kept clean no matter what else is neg- 
lected — " She paused an instant, arrested by the 
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convulsive heaving of Mrs. Otthoffer's shoulders and 
her crimson agonized face as again her amusement 
overcame her. **Dr. Kuntz can't stand a speck of 
dust in his offices,'' Jean continued, trying to cover 
the painful state of her guest. ''And the telephone 
interrupts me so much. I think it takes up at least 
one-half my day to answer it. ' ' 

**Well, me, I 'm always cleanin' too,'' Mrs. Otthof- 
fer said, again recovering. *'I 'd stay up and clean 
all night before I 'd leave my house get ahead of 
me, fur you see Mister he 's a railroader and I 'm 
always lookin' fur him to be brought home dead and, 
to be sure, I don't want to be ashamed fur my house 
when they fetch him in." 

Jean was speechless for an instant, before such 
calm acceptance of impending bereavement. 

*'Have you any children?" she presently found 
breath to inquire. 

**Only our Peter and he 's goin' to be married in 
September. His girl is stayin' with us and indeed 
I often say to Mister that I '11 be glad when they 're 
married and away oncet. You see, they 're so soft 
and me, I ain't so young neither no more and I don't 
care about it to see 'em so soft together. It kreistles 
me. Now here when Peter he gets up from the table, 
still, to go to his work, Susie — ^that 's his girl — she '11 
call after him so wonderful spooney, 'You forgot 
something, Peter I' Then Peter certainly he has to 
come back and kiss her yet — right in front of me 
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and pop! And/' she added with an injured air, **I 
don't like it. It 's an awful trial to me. But/' she 
sighed piously, '*the Lord gives you strength to bear 
your burdens, you know. *As thy day so shall thy 
strength be.' If the Lord hadn't of helped me to 
bear it when them two was so sickening, I couldn't 
of stood it, Missus, indeed I couldn't. But I 'd just 
say still to Mister, when their softness would get more 
sickeninger than usual, 'Never mind; the heavier the 
cross, the brighter the crown.' " 

Jean found it a novelty, at least, to hear Scripture 
so applied. 

It was at this instant that again Mrs. Otthoffer's 
eyes seemed to fall upon the object of her agonizing 
mirth, something, evidently, in the neighborhood of 
Jean's head, and once more she grew red and con- 
vulsed with suppressed laughter. It was so mani- 
fest that she wished her hilarious state of mind not 
to be observed, that Jean, in spite of her growing 
curiosity, feigned not to see it. 

**But you will miss your son, surely, when he leaves 
home?" she inquired conversationally. 

''He '11 live only acrost the street from us," the 
woman spoke with an effort. **Mebby," she said ab- 
ruptly, **I 'm stay in' too long, ain't 7 What time 
does he get home, still?" 

''Who?" 

"Him. Mister." 

"Any time from five to seven/' 
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"Is he that irreg'lar? You can't never know when 
to lay over your supper, can you ? ' ' 

**I never *lay over' it/' rose to Jean's lips, but she 
repressed herself. **It does complicate housekeep- 
ing," she answered. 

**It ain't no wonder the doctor keeps irreg'lar 
hours, such things as he does, yet ! " 

"What things?" asked Jean in surprise. 

"Och, I mean all them kind things he 's doin' fur 
people all the time and his refusin' to take pay from 
folks afflicted of Providence." 

"Refusing pay?" Jean repeated a little wonder- 
ingly. 

"Don't he tell you when he does them things?" 

"Never. I 'm afraid he hides his light under a 
bushel — ! What are some of the *kind things'?" 
she asked wistfully. She felt, in these days, the need 
to know all the good of Matthew that searching could 
reveal, so big upon her horizon loomed another side 
of him. 

"If he don't tell his wife," said Mrs. Otthoffer, 
"anyhow he can't keep his kind deeds from other 
ones. That there railroader's Missus she tole it ev- 
erywhere, how she took some money to him where she 
earnt at the washtub — to make a payment fur his 
amputatin' her husband when he got his leg crushed 
by the freight cars and Dr. Kuntz he says no, he 
wouldn't take a penny, seein' the railroad company 
refused her man damages and she had four children 
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and her crippled man to keep. It ain't many doc- 
tors that refuses ready cash held out to 'em ! What 's 
more, he gev her a lot of his old clo'es and shoes fur 
her man and whenever he goes past her place he 
leaves candy or somepin fur her kids.'' 

'Jean's heart glowed and softened as she listened. 
She looked upon her visitor gratefully. 

''And," continued Mrs. Otthoflfer, *'his goin' to so 
much bother to get Mrs. Schenck a free pass to New 
York to take her girl to a hospital fur her hip trou- 
ble. Och, we 're all the time hearin' of some new 
thing like that he 's doin'. But he ain't losin' nothin' 
— he can be sure the Lord 's takin' notice of it all. 
Well," her caller rose at last, *'it 's near four I guess 
and I must go home and make supper myself, or 
Mister will get there before me and think, 'Well, 
say!'" 

When Jean had shown her out she looked at herself 
in the hall mirror to see whether she could discover, 
in her own appearance, the cause of Mrs. Otthoffer's 
laughter. "I do look a sight," she thought, smooth- 
ing her roughened hair, "but I see nothing to ac- 
count for her hysterics." 

She went back into the parlor and glanced about. 
Her eye fell upon the plaster cast that stood on a 
small table behind the chair on which she had been 
sitting during Mrs. Otthoflfer 's call. 

"It was that! I thought she kept looking at my 
head, but it was that cast behind me. 
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The cast was the Venus de Medici and Jean tinder- 
stood, as she looked at it, what this village woman's 
feelings had probably been before a ** parlor orna- 
ment" of such a character as that. 
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The Medicean, naked like a slave/" 



she repeated smiling, as she went out to the kitchen 
to see about dinner. 

" * well I know 

The arts her ancient subtlety will show;'" 

The lines ran along in her brain as she moved 
about her work, but the smile left her lips and the 
weariness, now habitual to her, deepened in her eyes. 
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'Cheating and cheated love that grows to hate 
And ever deeper loathing, soon or late.'" 



For even the good things she had been hearing 
about her husband just now could not alleviate very 
much the growing bitterness in her soul. 

**If he has so much feeling for other people, why 
can he not see and feel some things which should be 
nearer to his heart?*' 

Nevertheless, Jean was not blind to the fact that it 
was Matthew's natural kindness of heart acting 
against his domestic principles when, sometimes com-, 
ing home tired from his own work and finding her 
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wearily knee-deep in hers, he would take hold and 
help her out, with perfect good-nature and even a 
kindly sympathy for her fatigue. Matthew would 
really be the last man in the world to intentionally 
overwork or in any way hurt any one — she understood 
him well enough to feel sure of that. The trouble was 
that, from his standpoint, he really thought he was 
acting for her ultimate good. 

**But instead of having married a husband, I feel 
as though I had been bound out to a slave driver!" 

With fierce haste she worked, to drive from her 
mind such unwelcome thoughts. For the one great 
struggle of her life just now was to elude the con- 
viction that she had made a mistake; that she had 
been deluded; that the exalted, ideal love she had 
supposed was hers, was impossible of realization in a 
daily life wherein the body was always weary and the 
brain dulled from incessant work at distasteful tasks ; 
and wherein the real and worth-while things seemed 
held secondary always to material advantage. 

If the day came when she could no longer elude 
that conviction — ? 

She heard the doctor's office door open and close 
and his step across the floor, as she asked herself the 
question. Then, dinner had to be hurried into the 
dining-room, so there was no time to answer it. 
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"Y^OU'RE backsliding dreadfully, dearie,'' Dr. 



Kuntz remarked, shaking his head ruefully, as 
he and Jean sat at dinner. **The first week went 
smoothly. Now, I declare, I see dust and disorder 
wherever my eyes turn. And the table — ^why don't 
you have flowers any more?" 

**Ours are all over." 

**Any of the neighbors would sell you some for a 
few pennies." 

** Would they actually take money for flowers out 
of their own gardens?" she asked incredulously; **I 'd 
be ashamed to offer them any." 

**The Pennsylvania Germans, my dear, have pre- 
cious little sentiment or delicacy when it comes to a 
matter of money." 

She repressed the obvious comment she might have 
made. 

**You really don't change the table-cloth often 
enough, Jean." 

You objected to the price of the wash." 
Have some sense of proportion, dear; use more 
table-cloths and save on your own extravagant laun- 
dry." 
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She was silent. 

He cut himself another piece of steak. **Will you 
have some, dear?" he inquired. 

**No, thank you. I '11 take a cup of coffee pres- 
ently. I can't eat what I cook myself — and anyway 
I 'm too tired to eat.*' 

He pressed her no further, but helped himself. 

*'For the time being it 's no doubt hard for her,'' 
he thought. ''But when she gets used to it, she '11 
be the better for it." 

Nevertheless, he watched her surreptitiously as 
he ate, anxiety tugging at his heart. Even she did 
not realize how utterly precious she was to him; 
how completely his whole being was bound up in 
her. 

'*By the way," he presently remarked, **I 've de- 
cided about the man — I 'm going to hire one." 

**Will you allow the man to do some of the heavy 
housework?" 

*' If I get a motor-car, he won't have time to do 
more than keep that in order, with his stable work 
and the grounds and the furnace. I 've decided to 
keep the horse to use when the car is out of order." 

They finished their meal in silence. *'If she isn't 
ill," thought Matthew, as he observed that she ate 
nothing, **she will make herself so." 

Later, as he sat at work in his oflSce, seeing some 
half-dozen patients, this sense of anxiety continued, 
as an under-current, through all his deliberations over 
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others. As soon as he was free he went upstairs in 
search of her. 

She was in their room, lying, fully dressed, on the 
bed. The room was dark. 

** Are n't you ready?'' he asked as he turned on the 
light. 

** Ready for what, Matthew?" Her voice betrayed 
the fact that she had been crying. 

**You haven't forgotten, dearie, that we are going 
to the McDonald's this evening? You know — the 
Presbyterian minister — it 's their wedding anniver- 
sary. ' ' . 

''I had forgotten!" 

**You will have to hurry to get ready. It 's half- 
past seven." 

**0h, Matthew, I can't dress and go out to-night! 
I am too dead tired." 

He moved impatiently about the room, taking fresh 
clothing from bureau-drawers and closet. 

**I can't see why on earth the ordinary routine 
work of this house should be more than a wholesome 
day's occupation for any healthy woman. 

**But, of course," he added, coming to the bed- 
side, **you have no strength, dear, when you don't 
take proper nourishment." 

He took her pulse with one hand and felt her 
head with another, at the same time searching her 
face with his practised eye. ** There 's nothing the 
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matter with you. And this party to-night will really 
rest you, for you '11 enjoy it. Don't make me go to 
the thing by myself. I 'd be bored to death. If 
you are with me I shall be hugely entertained — ^watch- 
ing your impressions. That 's always a good show, 
you know, to me ! And then, everybody 's bound to 
like you and that will help business. Practically the 
whole village and a big part of the township will be 
there, as McDonald is the only preacher in Fokestown. 
If we both stayed away from things like this, we 
would be considered * stuck-up,' the worst crime pos- 
sible to a citizen of Fokestown. So come, d^ar, make 
the effort. It will really rouse and cheer you!" 

He succeeded in persuading her because it took less 
energy to dress and go out than to oppose him. 

**How ought I to dress — ^in a low-necked gown?" 
she inquired. 

'* Out of the question!" 

**Sha'n't you wear a dress suit?" 

**My God, no! I 'd be having the dogs barking 
at me ! No one in the town ever saw a dress suit — 
except of course the McDonalds." 

**Are they different from the other village people?" 

Matthew shrugged. **I prefer the * other village 
people' and so will you. Wait and see. The vil- 
lagers are, at least, picturesque. The McDonalds are 
— ^well, like the average orthodox preacher's family. 
You know the type, I suppose." 
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*'The Southern type I know. With us they are 
generally cultivated gentlefolk." 

* * That 's what the McDonalds think they are. I 'm 
curious to see how they impress you, ' ' he gave a short 
laugh. "I 'm sure you never saw anything just like 
them. To be sure, their son Thornton is an excep- 
tion. But he 'd be an exception anywhere. He 's 
their only child, and I can't think how they came by 
him. A fine, clever fellow ! He has an assistant pro- 
fessorship at Princeton, in English. He will be at 
the party to-night no doubt, for he doesn't go back 
to college until after Christmas ; he 's convalescing 
from typhoid. He 'II appreciate you. ' ' 

He came up to her as she stood brushing her hair 
and kissed her. *'I 'm going to be awfully proud in- 
troducing you to-night to my old friends and ac- 
quaintances — even if they are a lot of Dutch vil- 
lagers!'' 

But when she was dressed and ready, he had a 
great deal to criticize. Her hair was not very neat 
(she had not had enough energy to take pains with 
it) there were two buttons oflf one shoe; the lace in 
the neck of her dress was not so white as it had once 
been. 

"You used always to be so immaculate, so really 
fastidious about yourself! As you are not one of 
those girls who, as soon as they have got married, no 
longer care how they look, what is the cause of this 
change in you, Jeannie?" 
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*'It is a very simple cause. I have not time or 
strength, dear, to be a drudge and a lady at the 
same time. That is the whole matter in a word." 

** Nonsense! You are as far from being a drudge 
as a woman well could be. If you think, you dear 
little goose, to drive me to keeping house the way 
you Southerners do it — ^taking no account of expenses 
but only of their own ease — ^why, you may as well 
drop the notion at once.'' 

This discussion took place on their way to the par- 
sonage, and Jean was glad that their arrival, at this 
moment, prevented her from replying. 

She made a desperate effort to rouse herself to 
some show of interest in this village gathering, that 
Matthew might not have further cause for dissatisfac- 
tion with her. For if she did not succeed in making 
herself, as Lizzie would say, 'nice and common,' he 
would probably think she was damaging, instead of 
helping, business. 

She was by nature adaptable ; by nature interested 
in people of all sorts and conditions. But to-night 
there was no room in her soul for but one thought, 
one passionate longing which possessed and enveloped 
her — the longing to find herself once more under her 
father's roof, to feel her father's love enfolding her. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MR. THORNTON McDONALD, usuaUy in a state 
of deadly boredom unless buried in a book or 
smoking a pipe, found himself, upon the arrival of 
Dr. Matthew Kuntz at the parsonage, with his young 
wife, able to endure with some degree of patience the 
hitherto wearisome party assembled in his reverend 
father's parlor; for he and Matthew had played to- 
gether as boys and had known each other all their 
lives, and he was very curious to see the uncommon 
young person who could satisfy the highly-educated 
tastes of his friend and at the same time adapt her- 
self to intimate association with the Kuntz family 
and to Fokestown. 

It was just as his paternal grandfather, also a 
Presbyterian minister, was about to address the as- 
semblage on this auspicious occasion in the village, 
of the wedding anniversary of his son, the only pas- 
tor in the place, that Dr. and Mrs. Kuntz entered 
the room. 

Thornton waited to see where they seated them- 
selves, then took up his own station at a point where, 
during his grandfather's speech, he could see their 
faces without himself being observed. 
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'*A thoroughbred, interesting face," was his im- 
mediate impression of Mrs. Knntz's profile which, 
during his grandfather's pious and sentimental pre- 
amble, he considered attentively. He found himself 
not only astonished, but filled with a sharp, intuitive 
pity. 

'*It 's a tragedy — or I 'm no judge of character 
at all! It surely isn't in Matthew Kuntz to really 
mate with a creature like that — ^unless, indeed, her 
face is a lie." 

That a woman's face was often a mask, rather than 
an index to her soul, so interested an observer of life 
as Thornton McDonald could not fail to know; and 
on second thoughts it hardly seemed possible that this 
girl was quite what she looked to be. 

**For the things Matthew would require in a wife 
don't usually go with a countenance like that. The 
kind of girl that would find him altogether admirable 
would be, in so many respects, not his equal. That 's 
where the tragedy lies in a case like Matthew 
Kuntz 's." 

He recalled, while his grandfather rambled on, the 
gossip that had come to his ears of her shocking bare 
floors, shabby, faded old rugs, broken, nude statues; 
of her indifferent housekeeping; of the fact that she 
had not once, since coming to live in the village, been 
seen scrubbing her front porch; that one fair, warm 
morning she had been observed, as early as nine 
o'clock, walking away to the woods at the end of the 
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village and not returning until half-past twelve and 
that upon entering her house, laden with ferns and 
iBowers, had remarked to her wondering next door 
neighbor, **It 's time I got home to see about 
luncheon, is n 't it ? " * ' I think then ! ' ' the scandalized 
neighbor had answered, **But," young Mrs. Kuntz 
had tried to reassure her, '4t won't take me long to 
get it ready. See!" triumphantly displaying a can 
of soup and a can of salmon, **I stopped at the store 
as I came by and bought these." 

This widely-circulated report of the canned soup 
had spread consternation among the villagers. To 
buy canned soup argued an extravagance, a **do-less- 
ness," a disregard for the rights of one's ** men- 
folks," that was frivolous almost to immorality. 

''To think," Thornton chuckled, ''of Matthew 
Kuntz married to a wife who offers him canned soup ! 
Lovely!" 

He presently found himself trying, with a quite 
impersonal curiosity, to note the effect upon her of 
his grandfather's remarks. 

His own inclination to cynicism and scepticism had 
no doubt been engendered by the lachrymose senti- 
mentality that fairly oozed from the pores of every 
relative he owned. No emotion was to them too sa- 
cred, no heart-experience too intimate, to be exposed 
and flaunted. 

This evening his grandfather was (as the irrever- 
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ent grandson put it) ** slopping over*' even more than 
ordinarily, the wedding anniversary of his son seem- 
ing to offer the old man an occasion replete with 
opportunity for his special style of oratory. Stand- 
ing between his son and daughter-in-law, the speaker 
was telling his son's **dear flock" how twenty-nine 
years ago to-day, their pastor had brought home his 
bride. **We had thought that no woman could be 
good enough for our William. How could there be 
a woman good enough for such a son? You, his 
dear people who know him, will understand how justi- 
fied we were in setting our standard of qualifications 
very high. Well, she came — and, ' ' he said with feel- 
ing, ^^she stood the test! I am sure she is the only 
woman who ever could have stood the test !" (Thorn- 
ton's mother, a comely matron, seated facing the as- 
sembly, blushed, smiled, and cast down her eyes. His 
father, looking grave but complacent, held up his 
hands and made a noiseless motion of applause.) 
''From that day to this," continued the old man 
oratorically, **she has stood the test! Not once in all 
these years has she failed to stand the test ! It took 
her only a short time to teach us all to love her and, 
even as in the case of my son William himself, our 
love for her grows with the passing of the years. 
To me she has been, not a daughter-in-Zat(;, but a 
daughter-in-Aearf. I have made my home with my 
son William ever since his marriage and never once 
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in all these years has his dear wife spoken one un- 
kind word to me — " It grew steadily worse, but 
Thornton, who usually suffered keenly on such occa- 
sions as this, was so engrossed in studying the im- 
pression it made upon the newcomer to the village 
that he forgot to wince and mentally crawl into a 
hole. He noticed that her husband seemed equally 
interested in getting her impressions. 

Her countenance was not, however, an open book 
that he who runs could read. It appeared to Thorn- 
ton, from her pallor, her heavy-lidded eyes, the very 
faint amusement in the droop of her lips, that she 
was too listless to be interested in or diverted by any- 
thing. Still, in his estimate of her, that slight amuse- 
ment about her mouth saved the day for her. 

**She 'd be quite out of the question if she did not 
find it awfully funny." 

It was at this point that the weepy climax of 
the scene occurred. His grandfather, with an elo- 
quent peroration, concluded his remarks and sat down 
— ^whereupon his mother, her mild eyes filled with 
tears, rose, bent over his grandfather and, in the 
presence of the company, kissed him on the forehead. 

''And,*' said Thornton to himself, with a furtive 
glance about, '* 'there was not a dry eye in the 
house.' " 

The company now broke up into animated groups, 
but Thornton, still holding himself somewhat aloof, 
continued to watch Matthew Kuntz's bride. 
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All the Kuntzes were present. It was not lost to 
Thornton's quick eye that poor Sam Kuntz was 
deeply and hopelessly smitten with his brother's wife. 
He watched Sam's infatuated gaze as it followed every 
movement his sister-in-law made and hung upon every 
word she spoke — ^with a mingled shyness, defiance, de- 
light and scorn that Thornton found very engag- 
ing. 

**Now that 's a study," he mused. **Sam 's as 
strong a personality, in his way, as Matthew himself. 
He has more of his father in him, more hardness, 
than anyone else in the family. For him to have 
lost his heart to a woman who doesn't look as though 
she could earn her board in the fields — it 's wonder- 
ful!" 

He noted the bride's manner to her husband's peo- 
ple. ''She doesn't patronize them — she seems to be 
very simple and natural with them." 

He saw that *'old Kuntz" had V^io use for" his 
new daughter. The elder Mrs. Kuntz and Sallie ap- 
peared to be a bit in awe of her. Lizzie looked as 
if she were almost in Sam's enthralled state of mind. 
At any rate she had no time for old Dan Schwenk- 
felters to-night. 

''That ought to give Christian Stumpf a chance," 
thought Thornton, "only he 'd better watch out for 
old Kuntz ! He has his eye on them !'•' 

He wondered whether it were worth while to be in- 
troduced to the bride. "If I could get her off alone 
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In a comer, I might be able to find out something 
about her." 

But that, he knew would shock the village proprie- 
ties. And Matthew was guarding her, as who should 
say, **She belongs to me! — advance at your peril!" 

**How are you this evening, Thornton?" 

He turned to offer his well-kept hand to the rough 
and grimy one of a fat old woman, Mrs. Frecht. 
The members of his father's church who had known 
him from a child never dreamed of addressing him 
with the prefix **Mr." Indeed, no one in the village 
was so addressed except the minister himself. 

*'When is your off aU, Thornton?" Mrs. Frecht 
inquired. **It 's put out that you have off till after 
Christmas. Is it so your wacation ain 't all till then ? ' ' 

**My *off' will be 'all' by January first, Mrs. 
Frecht." 

**So? Say, Thornton, did you hear how funny it 
makes when Matthew Kuntz's wife talks? It makes 
like the darky people ! Yes, now you mind if it don't. 
And she 's so dumn yet to understand what a body 
means! I was tellin' her, a bit ago, how I used to 
clean Mister's Sunday suit with gasoline last August 
and because I said iised to, she ast me if he ain't 
livin' no more. Say, pop!" the woman suddenly 
hailed her husband who was passing near by. **Look 
a-here! Matthew Kuutz's wife ast me if you ain't 
livin'!" 
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*'Well, 111 go tell her I kin prove it to her I am/" 
her husband said, winking at Thornton. 

He, meantime, observed that his mother was talking 
to the bride and groom. 

After a moment, she turned, looked about in search 
of her son, and beckoned him to her. There was 
nothing for him to do but excuse himself to the 
Frechts and obey. 

Thornton understood Mrs. Matthew Kuntz's slight 
start of astonishment at sight of him — a figure so 
exotic as his to this village life. 

**I have just been asking our new neighbor," said 
his mother with her gracious smile upon the bride, 
after he had been presented and had shaken hands 
with Matthew, ** whether we may count on her help 
in our church work — especially in our church enter- 
itainments. We do have rather a dearth of talent for 
entertainments. We should be so glad to find you 
gifted musically or histrionically, Mrs. Kuntz. Do 
you recite?" 

*'0h, no!" 

**Ah, I am sorry. I was in hopes you might per- 
haps treat us to a selection this evening." 

*'But do I look as though I recited?" Mrs. Kuntz 
asked in mock-consternation; and Thornton was 
pleased to find that her cultivated voice did not belie 
her face. 

**Yes, you do," Mrs. McDonald impressively as- 
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sured her, evidently under the impression that she 
was paying a compliment. *'Your eyes speak — ^they 
talk! I was sure you had histrionic ability. And 
don't you sing or play?'' 

''Never in public." 

**But, my dear, what you do in private will be 
good enough for us/' Mrs. McDonald pleaded, her 
soft eyes earnestly regarding Mrs. Kuntz. ''Indeed, 
papa and I (I mean," she threw in a smiling explana- 
tion as she placed her hand affectionately on her tall 
son's arm, '^Thornton's papa) he and I do not believe 
in the modem over-cultivation of the Young Girl; 
so even if you 'don't give us anything classical, we 
shall enjoy it — ^perhaps all the more for its being 
quite simple. Papa thinks," she continued very 
earnestly, "that the young girl of to-day, instead of 
cultivating domesticity, uses up her phosphates too 
much in intellectual pursuits." 

Thornton caught Mrs. Kuntz 's quick, questioning 
glance. 

"Does it ever prove fatal, mother, to the Young 
Girl?" he inquired solemnly, "using up her 'phos- 
phates' so recklessly?" 

"It militates against her proper development, papa 
thinks, and promotes race suicide. It is bad enough 
to do a thing that militates against oneself. But to 
do a thing that militates against the race — er, that, 
of course, is worse," she ended weakly. 

"Do you belong to our Communion, Mrs. Kuntz?" 
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the pastor asked as he joined the group and was in- 
troduced, the ministerial beneficence of his counte- 
nance (which, from long habit, he could call into use 
at will, whatever his state of mind) shining down 
upon the bride in rich abundance, as he retained her 
hand in his an unnecessarily long time. 

**I have been brought up an Episcopalian,'' an- 
swered Jean noncommittally. 

**And Matthew here," the Rev. Mr. McDonald said, 
laying his hand paternally on Matthew's arm, at 
which the doctor winced, **is not even baptized. 
You must persuade him, Mrs. Kuntz, to be baptized." 

**Yes," Mrs. McDonald added her plea, *'even if 
one does not go into church work and service with 
one's whole heart and soul. Baptism does, at least, 
give one a certain prestige with the Lord." 

Again that swift questioning glance at Thornton 
from Mrs. Kuntz 's soft, bright eyes. 

**Is that Presbyterian theology?" asked Thornton 
doubtfully. **I don't remember seeing it in the cate- 
chism." 

**I shall have to preach a sermon on Baptism for 
your benefit, mamma," the minister said. 

**And for Dr. Kuntz 's," Jean added. 

**Papa will make it so clear to us all," Mrs. Mc- 
Donald assured them enthusiastically. **His ser- 
mons," she explained to the newcomer, **are always 
so clear; he does not, like so many preachers, deal 
with the abstract to the exclusion of the concrete. I," 
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she said firmly, ** believe in the concrete. We hear too 
much in the pulpit of the abstract. I do not approve 
of it. The concrete is so much more easily grasped by 
the average intelligence. Papa's sermons always take 
one, to use a philosophical term, right from the Known 
to the related Unknown." 

**See White's High School Psychology, Chapter 
Two!" said Thornton. ''And if Mrs. Kuntz will 
come with me to the study, I '11 prove it, ' ' he boldly 
added, offering Jean his arm. **Come, Mrs. Kuntz, I 
want to give you some points in private on training 
Matthew in the way he should go; I know him lots 
better than you do. I 've known him all my life and 
you Ve only just met him."" 

*'I shall be glad for the 'points' on so difficult a 
problem!" responded Mrs. Kuntz, taking his arm at 
once, and in the face of his mother's surprise and 
Matthew's protesting countenance, Thornton auda- 
ciously bore her out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

** "^7*011 are sure it won't annoy you if I smoke?" 
JL Thornton hesitated before lighting a pipe after 
they were cosily seated in his father's study, his 
tall length lounging in a big armchair and Jean in 
another cosy chair by the writing table in the middle 
of the room. 

'*I like it," she assured him, ** since I 'm not re- 
sponsible for your health or your morals and don't 
have to air the room afterwards or clear away the 
ashes. I'm glad, though, that the doctor doesn't 
smoke. Of course it does make it hard when his 
birthday or Christmas comes along — one does n't know 
what on earth to give to a man in the way of a gift, 
who hasn't one redeeming vice." 

**My wife won't have that difficulty to contend 
with ; anything from a case of champagne to a whiskey 
flask or a bunch of cigarettes will *come in han- 
dy.' " 

''Such principles in the presence of all this!" She 
indicated, by a turn of her hand, the bookcases which 
lined the room, filled with Calvinistic and Puritanic 
works of Theology. **How do you live with it any- 
way 1" she asked at a venture. 
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''But how do you know that I 'm not entirely in 
sympathy with it?" 

**You do teach at eminently respectable Princeton/' 
she regarded him speculatively. *'But no," she shook 
her head, **you are a pagan nevertheless and a Bo- 
hemian. I am sure of it." 

** Between ourselves, it 's a lot easier to stand the 
theology than the furniture," he remarked, pufl&ng at 
his pipe as he pointed derisively to the red brussels 
carpet, heavy upholstered sofa and chairs and bad 
paintings. 

**But it is a homelike room," she said, a wist- 
f ulness in her eyes as she looked about her, that gave 
him a sudden pang of pity. 

**Yes, it is and I love every ugly old thing in the 
house — even to the chicken-coop in the back yard. 
And since I don't have to live here all the year round, 
I love the villagers, whom I Ve known all my life as 
intimately as brothers and sisters. But how are you 
going to stand it?" 

**I 'm kept so busy in the house that I 've had no 
time yet to be affected by any conditions outside. 
But — it is a little appalling to think of spending one's 
whole life here. It would mean awful stagnation, 
unless one could get away, for a respite, a few times 
a year." 

**My own experience, however, is," he said, ''thiit 
the more one sees of life, the more one realizes that, 
au fond, the whole world is akin. In this small arena 
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of Fokestown are enacted, in effect, all the romances 
and tragedies you would find in — well, say Paris!" 
he laughed. **Look, for instance, at poor Lizzie's 
plight, of which everyone in the vicinity has known 
for nearly a year: old Dan Schwenkfelters and her 
autocratic father on the one hand, and her ardent 
young admirer, our village school-teacher, on the 
other. Could you find anything anywhere more 
tragic and romantic T' 

He watched her narrowly as he spoke, for he was 
very curious as to her attitude and feelings towards 
her husband's family; their relation to a girl like 
this seemed so incongruous; with every word she 
spoke he realized how incongruous. 

Jean, on her part, while she intuitively recognized the 
culture of this man (so much so that her first glimpse 
of him downstairs had seemed to transport her out 
of the strange dream of the past few weeks into her 
own familiar world) could not help thinking that 
he showed bad taste in speaking to her so freely, on 
so short an acquaintance, of the personal affairs of 
her own sister-in-law. 

*'I must take courage,'' she remarked, ignoring his 
reference to Lizzie, **from the fact that your mother 
has managed to endure the life here for so many 
years. ' ' 

'* Mother is perfectly contented in her home and in 
the church work. To be sure, she pays yearly visits 
to her married sister in Philadelphia and her city 
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friends frequently visit her here. And then her 
tastes are very simple and domestic.'' 

**I don't think I should mind it so much," said 
Jean, **if I were not expected to live by Fokestown 
standards, as Dr. Kuntz assures me I must. I hope, ' ' 
she added, her eyes turning again to the bookcases 
**that you have some books here that I can borrow. 
It is not all Jonathan Edwards and his ilk, is it?" 

^' There 's White's High School Psychology—" 

**No, but reaUy— " 

"I have some books in my room you may like. Let 
me bring some over to you to-morrow. What time 
may I come?" 

**Any time at all. I am always at home." 

'*But when shall I be least in the way? When are 
you most free?" 

**0h, I 'm working all day long, so one time is as 
good as another." 

**When will you read the books I bring you, if you 
work all day?" 

**I 've been known to prop a book in front of me 
and read while paring potatoes or washing dishes!" 

*'Did any of the Kuntzes ever see you do that?" he 
laughed. 

In the genial glow of the admiration and interest 
which this good-looking and probably clever young 
man seemed to feel for her, Jean was growing ani- 
mated, flushed, beautiful. For the first time in many 
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weeks her careworn face and drooping eyes sparkled 
with youthful pleasure. 

** Lizzie once caught me in the act and nearly 
fainted," she answered. '*And when she found the 
book was a French memoir, she gave up trying to 
make me out." 

* * You read French T ' he eagerly asked. * * Could n 't 
we read some things together this winter while I 
have to stay here ? It would be delightful ! Matthew 
does n 't read French, I believe 1 ' ' 

**No; but if you are free all day we could read 
together while he is out. Anyway, Matthew is home 
so little that when we are together, he 's apt to 
want me to himself." 

Her complete unconsciousness of the horror with 
which such a proceeding would be regarded by her 
neighbors and her husband's patrons, afforded Thorn- 
ton a delicious amusement. If they did as she sug- 
gested, they would have to see to it that no one knew 
of it. 

*'How often may I come and read with you?" he 
eagerly asked. 

**As often as you like. I think it would really save 
my soul alive to read some interesting French litera- 
ture this winter ! ' ' 

**Come to think of it, though," said Thornton with 
boyish fretfulness, ** Matthew will probably object; 
because I am afraid, Mrs. Kuntz, it would subject us 
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to gossip in a place like this. We should not need 
to mind, but for Matthew's practice." 

**But we can read together sometimes, can't we?" 

** Just as often as you decide it 's judicious, I shall 
be ready, you may be sure! I am awfully keen for 
it. If only Matthew does n't veto it altogether !" 

*'I don't think he will if I don't let it interfere 
with — well, with seeing after his creature comforts. 
A man does so love his comforts, doesn't he! I shall 
see that it doesn't interfere." 

He saw that she remained unimpressed by his own 
apprehension of gossip. 

**What French author shall you want to read?" he 
asked. 

**Some Maeterlinck plays?" she suggested. 

*'Good!" he responded enthusiastically. **It will 
be a rare treat to me, Mrs. Kuntz!" 

*'I wish Matthew could join us." 

*'Yes," said Thornton tamely. 

**He and I read English together a good deal." 
Do you? And you enjoy it?" 
Oh, greatly!" she answered, her face glowing 
softly. 

** Matthew is so full of ideas," Thornton generously 
allowed; **he has such strong convictions about most 
things and such good reasons for his convictions, and 
he is so well-read and so clear-headed, that it must 
be tremendously stimulating to read with him. What 
have you been reading?" 
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''We finished a translation of The Alkahest last 
week and now we are reading Harriet Martineau's 
Autobiography." 

''That? Interesting, isn't it? But what an un- 
amiable woman she was!'' 

"You ought to hear Dr. Kuntz!" smiled Jean. 
"He delights in her talents, but grows positively vio- 
lent against the woman herself." 

"Of course! I can see Matthew slaying that kind 
of a woman in cold blood!" 

"You do understand Matthew very well, don't 
you?" she asked, regarding him thoughtfully, almost 
wistfully. 

"Perhaps I flatter myself. But we 've been inti- 
mate all our lives, though we 've usually disagreed 
about most things." 

He fell into a reminiscence of their boyhood at the 
village school, their rivalries in scholarship, in sports, 
in everything in which they were ever associated. 

"But it was never a bitter rivalry. From our first 
acquaintance at the age of six or seven, we respected 
each other!" 

"Who usually came out ahead?" 

"We were pretty well matched. Matthew beat me 
every time in such studies as mathematics, geography, 
the elementary sciences. But I always knocked him 
out in English subjects : grammar, composition, litera- 
ture, general information. My Scotch determination, 
too, was quite a match for his Pennsylvania Dutch 
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obstinacy. There was this difference between us : his 
horae environment made him self-repressed, mine 
made me expansive. His made him keen and long- 
headed in a practical sense. My more indulgent rear- 
ing made me indifferent to the modern money-getting 
passion. I never could make money-earning an ob- 
ject in itself. It isn't in me. If the work that I do 
brings me a living, well and good. But I must do 
the work I love, whether or no.'' 

*'It is refreshing to hear that!" said Jean with a 
sigh. **To make money-getting a ruling purpose I 
should think miist dwarf and deform one in time, 
make one so limited, so — contemptible! I hate money ! 
But," she suddenly checked her impulsive outbreak, 
blushing deeply, '*Dr. Kuntz, too, like you, I am sure 
loves his profession for itself." 

**Yes; only, fortunately for Matthew, the profes- 
sion he happens to love is a very remunerative one. 
But why do you *hate money?' " 

**I mean the everlasting thinking about it and 
striving for it." 

*'It 's incompatible with dreaming dreams, isn't 
it? — and our dreams are the only real and worth- 
while things in life after all. Money-getting and lots 
of the other things on which men stake their all — 
their all of mental and spiritual capability — are a 
mere mirage when you come to sift it. But alack! 
It sounds like one of father's sermons!" 

'*I 'm sure he doesn't preach such sentiments in 
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this vicinity! No one would listen to him. Would 
you object/' she suggested, **to opening the door? 
It 's a bit close. I 'm rather a monomaniac on the 
subject of fresh air." 

'*I 'd better open a window then.'' He leaned 
forward without rising and pushed up a sash a few 
inches. *'My dear lady, if any of the good citizens 
of Fokestown, perchance passing the open door of this 
study, should see you * keeping company' with a good- 
looking, genteel young man like me — alone, upstairs, 
and you married — ^well, your reputation would be in 
shreds and tatters before morning." 

**Eeally ? And you actually try to adjust your life 
to such standards?" 

** Dad's business," he answered, puflfing at his pipe. 
**I avoid damaging it. By the way, there 's a book 
at your elbow on the table you may like to take with 
you if you 've not yet read it. Howells' last. Isn't 
it curious to see how very literary a man of letters 
becomes? This Howells' story is so entirely literary 
as distinguished from merely human. It is painted all 
in complex subdued tints, with scarcely a trace of red 
or green or yellow. It is interestingly self-conscious 
all the way through. The hero is always trying to 
'phrase' the situation. If Howells allows him to make 
a fairly bright remark, he adds something like, * After 
condescending to this rather cheap wit, he — ' Always 
the literary critic is in evidence behind the scene." 
But what a charm that subtle, impressionist school 
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of writing has!" said Jean. '*And what a refreshing 
variation it is from — '' 

There was a knock on the study door. 

*'0h, go hangl" growled Thornton. *'Come in!'' 
he raised his voice to call. 

The door opened and Dr. Kuntz stood before them. 

**Ah!" said he, his sharp glance taking in the 
cosy isolation of the two, the interested look of the 
man, the flushed brightness of his wife's face which 
for many a day had been pale and dull, the tenta- 
tive silence with which they greeted his entrance as 
if it were an interruption. ^^So this is where I find 
you!" 

**Come in and sit down. Isn't it cosy?" said 
Jean brightly. 

**You '11 have to come downstairs with me, Jean; 
a lot of people are waiting to meet you, and they 
are wondering where on earth you are. If it were 
known," he added smiling — but the smile did not 
obliterate the unmistakable jealousy in his eyes — 
'*that you were up here with Mjr. McDonald! Well, 
we 'd as well pack up and go back to New York, eh, 
Thornton?" 

* ' That 's what I 've been telling Mrs. Kuntz. But 
you can't expect her to realize Fokestown standards 
in a day. She remains serenely, I might say sub- 
limely, indifferent to the awfulness of the impending 
scandal!" 

**It appears," said Jean, *'that the price one must 
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pay for the privilege of earning one's living in Fokes- 
town is to make a nonentity of oneself. If left to 
myself, I should certainly decline to pay the price. 
However — '' She sighed resignedly as she rose and 
went to him. 

'* * However,' you are not left to yourself, fortu- 
nately for you. You've got a care-taker!" smiled 
Matthew, drawing her hand through his arm to lead 
her away. 

**It sounds as though I were feeble-minded or 
dangerously demented! A care-taker!" 

''Pretend to be a nonentity and you '11 be safe. 
Excuse us, Thornton." 

*'I '11 come, too," said Thornton, walking at Jean's 
side as they all three went downstairs, Matthew look- 
ing at him rather blackly. 

Jean saw, as they entered the parlor, that they were 
eyed with the most open curiosity. 

Matthew managed, soon, to get her away from Mc- 
Donald to a group of his acquaintances, to whom he 
presented her. 

''Where was you this while back?" one woman 
asked timidly, but with irrepressible curiosity. 
Was I missed?" Jean smiled pleasantly. 
The folks was expectin' to make your acquain- 
tance. Was you upstairs?" 

"It is very pleasant to meet Dr. Kuntz's old 
friends," said Jean cordially. 

"Thornton went upstairs too, ain't?" 
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'*' Thornton r Who is that?" she asked deceit- 
fully. 

** Reverend's son. Didn't you make his acquain- 
tance neither?" 

The minister 's son ? Oh, yes. ' ' 
Was you upstairs with someone?" a woman in 
another group inquired as soon as she was introduced 
to the doctor's wife. *'I took notice you was out of 
the room so long. So was Thornton." 

**Who is * Thornton?' " 'Jean again evaded a di- 
rect answer. 

** Reverend's son. What was you doin' upstairs?" 

''I was engaged," replied Jean sedately, **in 
prayer." Which answer so surprised and awed her 
inquisitor that she slunk away to report it as quickly 
as possible to her fellow townspeople. 

*'I hope that diplomatic answer," said Jean to 
Matthew as they strolled away, **will reassure them as 
to my moral character. Goodness ! How they watch 
one! You, Matthew, who hate gossip, what on earth 
ever made you want to come and settle in such a 
village — since it was not, I am sure, any sentimental 
attachment to the place. You don't even care for it 
as Mr. McDonald says he does." 

'*It is the place where I can earn more money in 
a shorter time than in any other place. That is why 
I came here." 

**And it never occurred to him," she thought 
drearily, **to consider anything else: whether I would 
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be happy in such an environment — and all the rest 
of it." 

It was after they had gone through the rooms in 
the process of Jean's being presented to both the 
possible and actual patrons of her husband, and while 
they were standing before the parlor mantelpiece, 
eating ice cream and cake, that Jean took in a situa- 
tion at one end of the parlor : Lizzie on a red plush 
sofa beside Dan Schwenkfelters and her father 
planted squarely in front of her, on guard to keep off 
Christian Stumpf who miserably hovered near, watch- 
ing his chance to **get in his innings," as Matthew 
put it. Lizzie ever and anon sent longing glances 
to her young admirer, while her old fiance at her side 
was treated with aB much sullen aversion as she dared 
to show in her father's presence. 

Jean looked with interest at the face of the author 
of the love letter she had read. 

He does look awfully like a sheep," she thought, 
but clean and wholesome withal, and good and 
kind. Oh, yes, he would be kind to her. Bather too 
fair and rosy-cheeked for a man. But a thoroughly 
nice boy nevertheless. No wonder she loves him when 
it 's a choice between him and that little hyena beside 
her!" 

Suddenly she resolved upon a coup d'etat. 

'*I 'm going to speak to someone," she said to 
Matthew, and slipped away before he could answer. 

She went swiftly up to Lizzie and before Mr. Kuntz 
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or old Dan could check her, she had taken the girl's 
hand and drawn her out of the parlor into the long, 
narrow, front hall. 

^'I 'II play the dragon now, Lizzie, and keep your 
father off!" she laughed, making her sister-in-law sit 
on the stairs, while she sat on a lower step at her 
feet. '*Now if Christian Stumpf is worthy of so 
much as your little finger, he will know enough to go 
up the back stairs and come down these front stairs, 
while I sit here on the lower step and keep your father 
from getting at either you or Christian, without his 
walking over me.'* 

**But I think Christian will be too dumn to think 
that fur,'' said Lizzie hopelessly, **and it won't help 
any if he does. Look a-here, Jean ! Here's that there 
watch! Dan he fetched it along to-night a 'ready. 
Yes, he paid thirty dollars fur it yet! I certainly 
didn't look fur him to do it! And pop he says now 
I got to leave Dan see me safe home to-night, so him 
and me kin set the day. If I dare go home without 
the day set a 'ready, och, but pop would have cross!" 
Lizzie's lips quivered piteously. **I can't think what 
to do anyhow! And Christian he couldn't get no 
chanct to speak me a word this evening, so close pop 
and Dan used to keep by me, still ! It was so wonder- 
ful tantalizin', it made me quite funny!" 

She furtively wiped the tears from her eyes, feeling 
the shame of her race in any expression of feeling. 

Lizzie wore, to-night, the only presentable garment 
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she owned, which she called her *' funeral frock." 

A ** funeral frock" was an absolutely essential 
feature of a woman's wardrobe in Fokestown and its 
neighborhood. Lizzie had astonished Jean one day, 
shortly after the latter 's arrival at the farm, by her 
comment upon a black crepe gown she wore. **It 
would make such a nice funeral frock, ain't? It 
would be just the thing fur funerals." 

The black satine funeral frock Lizzie wore to-night 
was four years old, but, she acknowledged to Jean, 
this was only the fourth time it had ever been on her 
back. 

** There was a-plenty of funerals since I got it, but 
I couldn't have *off' to go to but only three," she 
explained. 

Cheap and ill-fitting as the gown was, the black set 
oflf the girl's fairness so exquisitely that Jean could 
not wonder at the wilted aspect of her young lover 
kept at bay. 

**I '11 have to pass Dan my promise to-night," 
Lizzie said sadly, **that I '11 stand up with him to say 
yes on such and such a day I" 

*'I have it!" Jean suddenly exclaimed. **Come 
home with me to-night!" 

**0h, but Jean, Matthew wouldn't leave me stay 
all night at his place against pop 's will. To be sure, 
Matthew has to stand by his pop." 

**Then Matthew need not know you are in the 
house, if he could be so incredibly cruel to you 1 Eun 
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out the back door here 7iow — go around to our house 
and go to bed in the back room. No one will know 
you are there/' 

**But what would I do to-morrow?'' 

**Go to Lebanon and get some position. I '11 give 
you some money. Anything would be better than 
marrying Dan, especially when you care for another 
man! Or you can remain hiding in the back room 
to-morrow until Matthew goes away after breakfast 
and then I '11 send for Christian and you and he can 
elope. That would be better!" Jean's eyes shone 
with excitement, and it is barely possible she might 
have stirred Lizzie's slow blood to something of her 
own adventurous fire, if the appearance of Matthew at 
this moment in the hall, had not chilled the maiden 
to her usual abjectness before masculine dominance. 

** Everybody 's leaving," Matthew announced. 
**Dan Schwenkfelters and father and the others are 
all waiting for you, Lizzie ; come on, Jean. ' ' 

** Matthew! I want Lizzie to come home with us 
to-night." 

**Why?" 

**What a question! Because I want her." 
Well, Lizzie?" Matthew said uncertainly. 
Pop wouldn't spare me," Lizzie answered in her 
customary meek, but sullen manner. 

**I don't suppose you could very well be spared. 
You 'd better not keep them waiting. Father sent 
me after you. ' ' 
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He took Jean's hand and drew her to her feet. 
'*We must get home." 

*' Lizzie!" Jean pleaded with her sister-in-law. 
^^ Please come with me!" 

'*They wouldn't give me dare, Jean. You're 
awful kind though." 

Jean bent and whispered in her ear. **Give him 
back his old watch and don't set the day! Bear 
anything rather than marry him!" 

They all three went into the parlor to say good- 
night to the McDonalds. 

It looked like a Presidential reception, Jean 
thought, the way the guests were lined up to shake 
hands with the minister and his wife. 

** Good-night and thanks for the refreshments," 
she heard one after another of them remark as, with 
a limp hand-shake, they passed along. Or, **The re- 
freshments was beautiful;" **I enjoyed the refresh- 
ments and say thanks." 

Christian Stumpf preceded Jean in the line and 
she attributed his slight departure from the formula 
to the fact that he was '*the Teacher." 

** Thanks for hospitality," said Christian. **You 
and Eeverend make an elegant host and hostess." 

**I had a faint hope," said Jean as she and Mat- 
thew walked home through the unlighted village 
street, preceded and followed by a long line of their 
neighbors, "that the minister's wife might prove to 
be a person I could find companionable. But I feel 
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it in my bones that my only safety is to keep judi- 
ciously away from her! That goody-goody, senti- 
mental, proper sort of a person always brings out all 
my latent wickedness." 

**She is awfully good — ^but you can overlook that." 

Jean shook her head dolefully; '*it 's too much to 
ask ! I 'm sure there is not an idea or a principle I 
have that would not be shocking to her. It is queer, 
as you said, how his parents ever came by that Thorn- 
ton." 

*' 'That Thornton' had a lot of brass, to violently 
appropriate you the way he did to-night!" 

**I was very glad to be appropriated." 

^'Indeed!" 

*'He was most entertaining." 

*'He can be, I know," Matthew shrugged. 

'*He struck me, Matthew, as quite the real thing, 
you know — I mean as a man of ideas, of genuine cul- 
ture, of some independent thought." 

**He is all that," Matthew rather reluctantly con- 
ceded, **and more. He is a fine sort in every way. 
In spite of his difference from his parents and his 
superiority to them, he is never anything to them but 
considerate, affectionate, respectful. They idolize him, 
but they don't know him the least little bit. He 
doesn't let them know his real self because it would 
hurt them to make the acquaintance of their son as 
he is. Thornton never could hurt so much as a fly." 

'*You admire him very much?" 
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**Yes, I do. But there 's no necessity for your ad- 
miring him!" he playfully slapped the hand that 
rested on his arm. 

**It was almost exciting to suddenly find myself, 
after all these weeks, in the society of a man who spoke 
my own tongue!" 

** Don't I speak your tongue?" 

**Not always, Matthew," she answered in a low 
voice. 

''What nonsense are you talking, dear?" 

''Sometimes I fear we not only don't speak the 
same language, but are too far apart to hear each 
other's voices." 

"You are getting rhetorical again!" he laughed a 
little unpleasantly. "In plain English, you mean 
you find Thornton McDonald a more congenial spirit 
than you find me. That 's nice — very nice !" 

"It would not be nice at all if it were true," she 
said soothingly. "Only if you don't want to have 
any cause to be jealous, dearie, emulate your admi- 
rable friend ; I could adore a man that 's too tender- 
hearted to hurt a fly." 

"Well, am I given to hurting flies?" 

Again she did not make the obvious answer. , She 
felt quite too tired to hold her own in a discussion 
to-night. 

She desisted, too, from telling him of the prospective 
French readings with his friend. She knew in- 
tuitively that he would object to them and she felt 
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unequal just now to meeting his arguments against 
a thing she so much desired as a relief to the stultify- 
ing monotony, drudgery and loneliness into which her 
life had seemed to sink. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE next day, Jean could scarcely control her 
impatience to learn how Lizzie had managed 
her affair the night before. But the farm was not 
within walking distance and should she ask Matthew 
to drive her out there on his rounds (he had a patient 
in that neighborhood), he would probably suggest 
that her housekeeping needed all the time she could 
give to it. 

So she had to bear her suspense until Matthew's 
return to luncheon. 

'*Any news from the farm?'' she inquired as she 
poured his tea. 

''Oh, yes," he answered in a bored tone, ** Lizzie 
and Dan Schwenkfelters have fixed their wedding- 
day." 

'*0h! When will the ax fall?" 

''What?" 

"On poor Lizzie's head." 

He shrugged his shoulders. "December twentieth, 
I understand." 

"Does your sister appear happy?" she asked with 
a lift of her eyebrows. 

"She didn't appear to be suffering, anyway." 
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They did not refer to the matter again. But 
Jean found her sympathy for Lizzie rapidly chang- 
ing to disgust for her weakness, and the aflfeetionate 
interest she had felt in her, turning luke-warm to 
coldness. 

*'This is rather meager fare, dear," Matthew 
presently remarked. ** Have n't you any dessert?" 

'*No. My week's allowance is giving out ; I 'm try- 
ing to make it reach." 

It would reach if you managed right." 
I 'm trying to manage right by cutting down the 
bill of fare. If you want more, dear, give me the 
money to buy it." 

''What I give you would be plenty, with mcmage- 
mentl Every week since we began to keep house, 
you have exceeded your allowance, dear." 

'*I don't waste it, Matthew." 

**It 's twice what father allows at home for three 
times as many people ! ' ' 

''Your father doesn't ask for steaks and chops 
and dainties and forty-cent coffee made strong." 

''They provide for three times the number on half 
the money!" he repeated. 

"I do the best I can, Matthew." 

"I don't think you do, Jean." 

She lifted her cup of tea to hide her rising tears ; 
and she was glad that just then the telephone bell 
called him to his office. 

That afternoon after he had gone and she was 
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hard at work on the weekly ironing, she brooded 
miserably upon the futility of her self-sacrificing ef- 
forts to please and satisfy her husband. 

**It is not from a sense of duty that I work as I 
do, but only to earn his approval, to keep his love. 
Far from thinking I 'm doing my duty, I think I 
am pampering his greed and blindness! And to 
what end? Is it bringing me happiness? Does he 
love me the better for it ? He could hardly find more 
fault if I took a stand and refused to do a stroke 
of work!'' 

Some lines of Tennyson 's came to her : 

"She said, 'What is there that I would not be 
For your dear sake? What change of mind or heart 
Would I not make in any, every part 
If love but say, 'This he desires of thee'? 

• . . 'So does your slightest wish arouse and 
thrill 

And make obedience an ecstasy.' 
"Oh foolish heart of woman!. Even so 
They make of man a monster, not a mate. 
And lessen love by loving. Soon or late 
A monarch wearies of his worship. Lo, 
This only is great love, where two can be 
Both proud and humble in equality." 

**I never would have dreamed it possible that 
where a man and woman were so close to each other 
as we were in every way, external things could so 
mar their happiness ; that merely a different environ^ 
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ment at home could count for so much. It seems to 
count for much more," she thought bitterly, **than 
the spiritual sympathy! Why do we let the petty, 
nonessential differences between us so effect the real 
things we have in common? Why can't we com- 
promise? But Matthew leaves all the compromising 
tome!" 

A call from Mr. Thornton McDonald, at about 
three o'clock, bringing the promised books, she wel- 
comed as a blessed relief from her own unhappy re- 
flections, though it meant that she would have to stay 
up late that night to finish ironing Matthew's shirts. 
She had not yet learned to iron them to suit him, 
but he would not pay anyone else to do it. 

*'You really have brought some Maeterlinck 
plays?" she said delightedly as she stood with her 
visitor by the piano on which he had spread a half 
dozen volumes. Besides Maeterlinck, there were 
Ibsen, George Meredith, and two volumes of Balzac 
in the original. 

**One volume of Maeterlinck," he replied. '* Shall 
we read this afternoon? It will not interfere with 
anything you want to do?" 

'*Not with anything I would rather do. Let us go 
to the upstairs sitting-room. It is cosier. And if 
any of the villagers call, as they have a way of doing, 
you can answer the bell and say — Oh, say anything 
at all, that Mrs. Kuntz is riding out in an airship," 
she chatted as they went upstairs. 
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**But how shall I account for my presence here?'* 
he inquired, settling himself contentedly in a com- 
fortable chair and reveling in the prospect of an hour 
with so charming a companion and in such an at- 
tractively tasteful room ; both the companion and the 
room being all the more attractive because of their 
uniqueness in the village. 

*'Will your presence here have to be 'accounted 
for?' " she asked. '*0h, yes, I remember what you 
told me. Well, let us hope no one will call." She 
suddenly put her hands to her hair; *'I suppose I look 
a disreputable sight; I was ironing — and ironing, I 
find, does make my locks look so limp and discour- 
aged!" 

But he was noting the fact that a slightly di- 
sheveled appearance did not rob her of the distinction 
which had so impressed him the night before. He 
was struck afresh by the incongruity of such a girl 
having married into the Kuntz family, even though 
it was the wonderful Matthew whom she had married. 

**She certainly could not have known what she 
was going into!" he thought. '*But then what a 
revelation awaited her!" 

It does not take long to establish an intimacy be- 
tween two people of kindred tastes who have been 
isolated from their kind and starving for companion- 
ship. For Jean as well as Thornton was lonely. 
Companionship with Matthew had come to be so 
marred for her by his schoolmaster attitude to her and 
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his criticisms of her that she now found in his so- 
ciety a deeper loneliness than solitude could ever have 
for her — and this in spite of her knowledge that he 
himself was deeply happy in her companionship. 

Jean and her visitor found pleasure, this after- 
noon, in discovering how easily each understood the 
other's French accent, Jean having acquired hers 
through the long residence in her home of a French 
governess, and Thornton explaining how he had got 
quite in the habit of spending his summers in France. 
They followed up their reading with some talk about 
it and with an interchange of experiences in travel 
and though they kept, for a time, on quite imper- 
sonal ground, yet every word that each spoke to the 
other was a personal revelation, bringing them to a 
clearer knowledge of each other and into a quicker 
sympathy. 

It was when Thornton was taking his leave at five 
o'clock, standing with Jean in the front hall, that 
he remarked quite casually. * * On my way here I met 
Christian Stumpf and he walked with me to the door. 
He is in a great state over the news of Lizzie Kuntz's 
engagement to Dan Schwenkfelters. He is naturally 
a mild fellow, but what fire there is in him is roused 
and he is ready to resort to all sorts of measures to 
save the girl from Dan and win her for himself. He 
made me promise to ask you to help him — Lizzie has 
told him of your sympathy.'' 
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I will do anything I can. Does he suggest any- 
thing?'' 

**He wants a chance to talk to Lizzie here at your 
house. I warned him against that." 

**But why? I have been urging Lizzie to see him 
here ever since we came here. But the poor girl 
can never get away from home." 

**And Matthew? I told Christian I was sure Mat- 
thew would uphold his father." 

**How well you do know him !" she said in surprise. 
**Yes, he would object probably to their meeting here. 
But — oh, it could be managed if Lizzie only had a 
little courage and initiative. The whole difficulty lies 
with her. She is so cowed, poor girl. I can't under- 
stand her want of courage. The idea of her meekly 
giving in and promising to marry that man! Can 
you understand being more afraid of anything than 
of thatf' 

**It 's the habit of her life, you know, to obey her 
father." 

*'I can see," said Jean pensively, **how one might 
become a coward through, well, one's affections — 
through a great love. Love is supposed to bring out 
one's best. Just as often, I fancy, it brings out the 
worst. But how a girl can give up someone she 
loves, through fear of someone she doesn't love — 
that I can't understand." 

** Lizzie's defying her father would mean her dis- 
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inheritance, you know. She could never put her foot 
in his house again. You see/' he said, smiling at 
the wonder in her eyes, **in this village we are like 
one family in our knowledge of each other." 

**So it would seem!" 

**So I don't see how you are going to manage any 
clandestine meetings between Lizzie and Christian." 

**The thing for Lizzie to do is, as I 've told her, 
to elope. Would your father marry them?" 

**They are both of age. Of course, he would." 

'*Then they could meet here and go over to the 
parsonage." 

He shook his head. *'That would mean that Lizzie 
must go to Christian without any aus styer (house- 
hold outfit, you know), which is counted a disgrace." 

**0h, dear!" Jean sighed at this new difficulty. 
'*They see things in such a funny perspective, don't 
they? She would rather marry that old man urith 
an *aus styer' than the man she loves without one." 

''Evensol" 

'*How can one help people with such views?" 

*'It 's too much for my masculine intellect ! Chris- 
tian and I thought perhaps your nimble feminine wit 
might see a way out." 

** Lizzie might go away and work until she had 
earned enough to buy herself an aus styer," Jean 
suggested. 

**Why, to be sure! There it is! I '11 tell Chris- 
tian to suggest that to her. He writes to her. 
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**I know. My first introduction to you was through 
a letter he wrote to Lizzie that she made me read. 
You and Christian had been having *an intellectual 
conversation together' at Amelia Zook's wedding and 
Christian wrote: 'One feels rather peculiar when 
in company of a good conversationalist when remem- 
bering past opportunities. ' I was delighted last night 
when you took me off to your father's study — I was 
so curious to sample the 'intellectual conversations.' " 

Thornton leaned against the door with helpless 
laughter. 

**You can tell Christian," said Jean, **that I shall 
write to Lizzie myself and tell her that if she will 
consent to go away, I shall help her." 

'*But," said Thornton puzzled, **if Matthew won't 
co-operate with you — " 

**Even if he won't 'co-operate' I 'm sure he won't 
interfere. And I am not bound, as he feels he is, to 
uphold his father." 

'*I see. Very well." 

He took his departure, carrying with him the 
picture of a pair of pensive, beautiful eyes shining 
upon him out of a glowing young face, in the dim 
light of the late autumn afternoon. He thought 
of what it must mean to a man like Matthew to come 
home to a wife, a companion, like that. ''Any man 
would be lucky! And Mat Kuntz! Great Caesar!" 
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CHAPTER XV 

WITH some self-reproach, Jean found herself 
hesitating to tell Matthew, that night at din- 
ner, of Mr. McDonald's call. Mentally she framed 
the statement in many forms, but discarded each in 
turn. 

She could not analyze her instinctive reluctance to 
mention so simple a matter. It was too absurd to 
suppose Matthew would be jealous. 

The warning given her that McDonald's calling 
on her would be looked upon, in the village, in the 
light of an impropriety, had seemed so senseless that 
she had not taken it seriously. 

She decided that her real reason for not telling 
him was that this evening she did not want to hurt 
his feelings right on the head of his affectionate 
thoughtfulness in having taken time out of a very 
busy afternoon to go out of his way and gather for 
her a huge bunch of the golden-rod which he him- 
self disliked, but which he knew she loved. He had 
been both busy and tired, yet he had done this to 
please her, because, as she well knew, he was deeply 
troubled about her — her want of appetite and of 
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spirits. He could not, or would not, see the real cause 
of her lassitude. 

Well, in spite of what seemed to her his hardness 
and a blindness which in a physician appeared in- 
explicable, she was quick to feel a thoughtful atten- 
tion like the offering he had brought her this 
evening, at the sacrifice of his own time, taste and 
comfort. 

**The automobile is finished," he announced tri- 
umphantly as they sat at dinner, '*and the man I Ve 
hired will bring it out from Lebanon to-morrow.'' 

**I 'm so glad. You will have more time, now, 
dear, won't you, and sha'n't have to hurry so?" 

'*It will be an immense saving to me. I 'm sorry 
I did not have it before the weather was so cold; 
we could have had such fine autumn rides. But next 
spring I '11 take you all about the country." 

''We can have lovely jaunts, can't we?" she said, 
entering into his pleasure over his new acquisition. 

* 'We'll take a holiday next spring, Jean, and motor 
to Philadelphia." 

"Oh, lovely!" 

"Even to New York perhaps, and incidentally I 
can refresh myself with a visit to Dr. Thunder. I 
shall be able to ajford a lark like that at the rate 
my practice grows. We can do it a bit luxuriously, 
too, dearie," he added magnanimously. "I 'm really 
beginning to experience the embarrassments of the 
man whose earnings exceed his expenses; I can not 
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find enough safe places to invest what I 'm taking in. 
I succeeded in getting a good first mortgage at six 
per cent, for the last thousand dollars I had to 
lay by. Now I must look for another. My practice is 
daily taking a wider area — " He talked long and 
fluently about his brightening financial outlook, the 
scale on which he would be able to save and invest, 
the additional income that would come to them from 
these investments. *'Why," he exclaimed, *'at the 
rate things are going with me, we shall in ten years, 
be able to live on the interest of my capital ! Things 
so far exceed my expectations in coming here! My 
dear," he suddenly broke off, ''you never seem to 
feel the least interest when I talk about my earnings 
Yet it is for you as well as me." 

**I am pleased of course, Matthew." 

'*But I 'd enjoy seeing you a little more enthusiastic 
over my success." 

''Your success? But I never think of your, or any 
man's success in terms of money. You don't talk to 
me of your profession nearly so much as of its earn- 
ings. I confess, dear, I never have heard money dis- 
cussed or seen it regarded as you discuss and regard 
it. Don't you think, really, that you see it a bit out 
of proportion to its importance?" 

"Its importance, you unworldly dear," he laughed, 
^ ' is somewhat bigger than you realize. That 's because 
you have lived in a home of plenty and have always 
had everything you wanted right to your hand. I, 
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who have had to pinch and screw and half starve and 
have had to work for every nickel I ever had, know 
the value of money." 

**But, dear," she pleaded, ''don't you see the dan- 
ger of becoming awfully materialistic if you let your 
mind dwell so much on mere vulgar money-getting? 
It 's bound to stultify what is so much more worth 
while. Except in so far as money can serve to enrich 
our inner life, be made 'the outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace,' why, I believe it 
is a hindrance to us rather than a help." 

"Well," he admitted, looking grave, "yes, dear, 
I do see my danger in that direction. It 's quite in- 
toxicating to me, the feeling that I am piling up a 
little cash. I Ve been thankful lately that it is a 
scientific profession and not a mere business by which 
I earn my money. I feel that everything decent in 
me would suffer if my mind had to dwell on business 
all day — ^the sort of business that isn't anything but 
money-getting. At least my means of earning money 
is a life of service. That sounds like cant ; but, dear, 
you will keep me straight, I guess, from both cant 
and materialism, you idealistic, unpractical young per- 
son! I do not want to 'sink i' the scale' — as Dr. 
Thunder used to warn us." 

Jean gazed at him from across the table with a 
wistful tenderness. There was so much in him to 
love and to respect, if only — 

"The euphonious name of the man I 've engaged," 
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he broke in upon her rather mournful contemplation 
of him, '*is Jake Haverstick. You can get the second- 
floor back room ready to-morrow morning. He '11 be 
here with the car some time before night. He is not 
strictly a chauffeur, understand, though he can run a 
motor all right. He is simply my man, to do any- 
thing I want done." 

''What shall I do to the second-floor back room? 
You 're not going to keep your car in there, are you?" 

''No, but I 'm going to keep the man there." 

Jean's heart gave a sickening leap in her bosom. 
The brightness Matthew had noticed in her counte- 
nance when he had come in this evening, suddenly 
faded and she looked at him blankly. 

"You mean for the one night?" 

"Why, no. For his permanent use. What 's the 
matter ? ' ' 

"You expect to hoard your 'hired man'?" 

"Why certainly. Had you supposed anything 
else?" 

" Oh ! Then we are to keep a maid ? ' ' 

"Why should that follow? Keep two servants? 
Well, hardly ! I 'm not running this establishment on 
such a scale." 

"But — but, my dear, don't you see the impossibility 
of boarding your man when we have no maid?" She 
gave a little, hysterical laugh. "Who would attend 
to his room ? Who would go into the kitchen to give 
him his meals and wait upon him?" 
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''The mistress of the house, my dear. Now," he 
argued, ''I see just how incongruous this must look 
to you at first, though I confess I had not thought 
of it. But, Jean, once for all, you '11 simply have 
to make up your mind to adjust yourself to your new 
conditions. Look at the thing with common sense." 

'*You ask me — ^you expect me — to be a servant to 
your manservant, to cook for him, make his bed, 
wait upon him?" she asked breathlessly, her wide- 
open eyes on his. 

*'My dear," he laughed, "you look tragic! Yes, 
that is what I ask, what I expect. It will give you 
a bit more work, but you can easily manage if you 
want to. Just remember, Fokestown is not in South 
Carolina. They don 't distinguish here between menial 
work and a lady's work. These Pennsylvania vil- 
lagers are absolutely democratic. And as we live 
here and earn our living here, we Ve got to accept 
their standards. You won't be putting yourself on 
a level with the man because you wait on him a 
little. All servants here are treated as members of 
the family, eat at the same table — " 

''Your manservant will eat at this table?" 

"But in Fokestown we keep hired help, not 'men- 
servants.' " 

"You don't mean he will sit down with youV^ 

"It 's the universal custom about here and he 's been 
raised on the farm adjoining ours. His people are 
neighbors and friends of my people. I could not 
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keep a manservant for a day, if I did not let him 
come to our table." 

'*You mean to tell me, Matthew," she asked, her 
tone utterly incredulous, '*that you would allow your 
wife to sit down at table with the man who takes 
care of your stable and your horse?" 

''I shall require him to clean up before he comes 
to the table." 

'*That is a very kind concession," she said iron- 
ically, **but don't worry the man on my account. 
You can't seriously think that I would submit to the 
society of a stableman at my own table. If the man 
sits down to this table, I shall not." 

**Jean," he expostulated, '* don't be a fool, dear, 
or I sha'n't be able to keep a man at all. You cer- 
tainly are broad-minded enough to realize that the 
customary attitude towards servants — as a class set 
apart — is only a conventionality. There is no in- 
herent righteousness in it. Why can't there be a 
human relation between us and those who serve us?" 

She could have retorted that no negro on her fa- 
ther's place was treated with less consideration, less 
humanly indeed, than the Kuntz women were treated 
by the men of their family. But she was silent. 

**Your indignation is wholly from a false senti- 
ment," he continued to expostulate with her; **from 
an exaggerated notion of the dignity and fineness of 
the 'class' into which you were born ; from a snobbish- 
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ness towards an honest man who labors with his 
hands. Yet over and over again you have assured 
me you did not believe in the class-spirit in which 
you have been brought up." 

''You mistake my 'views/ Matthew. That there 
are racial and personal distinctions which must in- 
evitably create caste and that such caste is not artifi- 
cial, but inherently natural, is not open to discussion 
— 'it is as much a fact as that there are breeds of ani- 
mals. I do not believe in class privileges, in class 
legislation, in unequal opportunities. I do insist on 
my inalienable right to select my own friends and 
associates. Your stableman, Matthew, won't be se- 
lected as one of my associates! Dear, I can't under- 
stand you! It isn't as though you did not know 
any better; had never mingled with people of the 
world and learned how they live and act and think." 

"I know enough of the world to know how to ad- 
just myself to that part of it in which I happen to 
have to make my living. A lesson which you 've 
got to learn, Jean. I must say I think you are very 
slow at it." 

"I am not ambitious to make Fokestown standards 
mine, Matthew, to the extent of selling my birthright 
for a mess of pottage." 

"Fokestown standards aside, what of the college 
fellows from good families who have to work their 
way through college as chauffeurs, stablemen, waiters, 
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any old thing? Would you make their strenuous lot 
harder by relegating them to the servant or menial 
status ? ' ' 

**Is your stableman a college student of good 
family, Matthew?" 

**He is a very decent, respectable fellow." 

**But no more than an ordinary manservant?" 

''No less than that." 

''Matthew," she said with gentle earnestness, "you 
have no alternative. Your keeping a manservant 
obliges you to engage a maid. For I will not work 
for and wait upon your stableman." 

"Now, Jean," he said in a tone of enforced pa- 
tience, "can't you see the absurd inconsistency of 
such sentiments? You have told me how you and 
your sister and aunt sewed for days to make winter 
flannels for black pickaninnies. Yet you will not work 
for my white stableman. You worked for those 
blacks." 

"It is entirely different." 

"How is it different? It is not different dear." 

"The difference between voluntary and compulsory 



service." 



"The difference between sentimental and pictur- 
esque charity and the plain common-sense service of 
duty." 

"I may not be able, dear, logically to prove the 
right of my position, but there are instincts that no 
logic can reason away. I recognize that when a 
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Southern girl has married a Pennsylvania German, 
she 's got to rise up and draw the line somewhere in 
self-defense. I draw it right here. If you board 
your manservant, I keep a maid.'' 

Who 's going to pay for your maid?" 
If you will not,*' she answered quietly, *'I have 
my pocket money — ^the interest on the money father 
gave me." 

"Your pocket money might cover a maid's wages, 
but not the cost of her board besides." 

'*You would refuse to board her even if I paid 
her wages?" 

'*Jean, drop this nonsense!" he burst out. '* Pa- 
tience has its limits! We are not going to keep a 
maid. Do you understand ? ' ' 

''And do you understand, Matthew," she flashed 
back at him, **that my Southern blood is up and from 
the hour that servant of yours comes into this house, 
I cook no more meals, do no stroke of work, until 
we have a maid ! And as for his coming to this table 
— my table — if you ever dare, dare to try to impose 
that upon me, I shall leave your house!" 

She put down her napkin, rose and left the room. 

Matthew 's eyes, as she spoke, fixed upon her flushed 
face and sparkling eyes, followed her as she walked 
away, a covert admiration in his gaze in spite of 
himself. 

When she was gone, he shook his head. ^^ There 's 
the Southerner for you! I never saw her like that. 
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It does look rather hopeless. I '11 have to try a lit- 
tle spooning. That always brings her round." And 
with undiminished appetite, he leisurely finished his 
dinner. 

A little later, as he rose from the table to go into 
his oflBce, a question occurred to him — what would 
his wife have to say if he should tell her that once, 
for the space of six months, her husband had worked 
as a ''hired man." He had never been and was not 
now ashamed of the fact. 

His oflBce hours over, he was about to go up- 
stairs to ''have it out" with Jean, when a telephone 
"hurry-call" summoned him to a case two miles 
from home. 

He called a hasty good-by to her through the speak- 
ing-tube, then hurried away. 

"It would be so much easier," he said to himself, 
as he drove over the dark country roads, "to indulge 
her; to give myself the luxury of treating her as a 
pampered mistress — ^that 's what I 'd enjoy doing — 
instead of forcing her to do what she dislikes and 
what, until she gets used to it, is really very trying 
to her. It isn't pleasant to have to make her think 
me a selfish brute (though Thackeray says all women 
love a brute). But I always have thought and I still 
think that American men are fools about women; 
that the physical degeneration of our race is largely 
due to the self-indulgent and pampered lives led by 
the mothers of this day. I want strong children, 
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and/' he said with stern determination, his strong 
sense of duty conquering the yearnings of his ten- 
derness to the little woman in his keeping, *'a health- 
fully useful wife!'^ 

He set his jaw obstinately, slapped the reins upon 
his horse's back and sped on through the darkness. 

He was not fully conscious of his own inward strug- 
gle in this matter; of how, in the depths of his heart, 
he actually felt a repugnance at seeing Jean at menial 
tasks ; of his relief and pleasure when she was at her 
ease and not looking jaded. Why should he wince 
to see her do things which he was accustomed to see 
his mother and sisters do without compunction? 

It was very late when he returned home. He found 
a luncheon of sandwiches and wine set out for him 
on his oflBce desk and the softening effect of this 
thoughtful attention, together with his fatigue and 
drowsiness, caused him to postpone any further dis- 
cussion of the servant question until the morning. 

But when, the next morning, the time came to open 
up the subject again, he found it was too late — ^the 
matter had been taken out of his hands. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NINE o'clock the next morning found Jean on 
her way to the near-by city of Lebanon. It 
was without Matthew's knowledge that she had come 
away. She had left a note on her bureau which he 
would see when, after his oflBce hours, he would run 
upstairs to say good-by to her. The note stated 
simply that she had, on the night before, telephoned 
to the morning paper of Lebanon an advertisement 
for '*a woman or girl for general housework," ap- 
plicants being requested to call at the newspaper 
oflBce between ten and twelve in the morning; that 
she was now going to interview any possible appli- 
cants; and that she expected to come home on the 
afternoon train, bringing a maid with her. 

She was looking very white and almost ill, as she 
gazed pensively out upon the flying landscape. She 
felt physically and spiritually unequal to coping with 
a will like Matthew's. His disapproval of her had 
more and more the effect of paralyzing her own will. 
Her courage this morning in taking matters into her 
own hands was the measure of the outrage she felt in 
their conflict of the day before. 

What he would feel and think upon reading her 
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note and discovering her absence; where he would 
get his luncheon ; how he would receive her, and the 
maid, on her return; these were the troubled re- 
flections which made her nervous with dread and 
weary with heartache. 

'*That such sordid things should come between us 
and make us, or at least me, so unhappy — it all seems 
so unnecessary!" she mourned. 

She did not feel at all confident that even these 
high-handed measures she was taking would bring 
Matthew to terms. 

**He will think it his duty to establish his marital 
authority, no doubt! He will be afraid of the prec- 
edent if he yields to me in this." 

She knew that he would be astounded at her defi- 
ance, the defiance of a woman — ^his wife; for she 
realized that his real feeling towards her was not 
essentially different from that of his father towards 
his mother; that, though he loved her so well, she 
was to him the one and only woman, yet he looked 
upon her as an inferior and as in subjection to him ; 
in short, Matthew did not respect women. 

Her dreary meditation was interrupted by a voice 
at her side; the middle-aged woman in Mennonite 
garb who shared her seat, suddenly waxed friendly. 

''Where are you goin'?" she repeated as Jean 
turned to her. 

''To Lebanon," Jean answered pleasantly, amused 
at the simplicity of such frank curiosity. 
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So? I 'm only goin' as fur as Annwille. Mister 
he '11 meet me there with the buggy. I was to Cone- 
wago over, helpin' my married daughter make apple 
butter. It got wonderful nice fur us. Did you make 
your apple butter yet?" 
''No." 
Not? When are you makin' it?" 
Well, not very soon." 

But the apples will get all, till a week or so now." 
Will they?" said Jean respectfully, not having 
the least idea what her interlocutor meant. 
Then what '11 you do?" 

But what is apple butter? Is it the same as ap- 
ple sauce?" 

The woman stared and edged away a little. 
''You 're mebby a little dumn, ain't?" she laughed 
uneasily. "Or are you mebby such a foreigner?" 
**I 'm a foreigner." 
So? Do you come from Phil-delphy, or where?" 
Oh, I 'm much more of a foreigner than that. I 
come from South Carolina." 

"That 's out West, ain't? Well, well, now think! 
What might your name be?" 

But just here, the accommodation train slowed up 
and the woman started from her seat in agitation and 
began to collect her belongings. 

"This is not Annville," Jean told her. 
"Not?" The woman eyed her with evident suspi- 
cion of dark designs. 
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*'It 's only Snyderstown/' Jean tried to reassure 
her. 

The woman sank back, out of breath. *'I wondered 
the conductor didn't say anything we are at Ann- 
wille. I thought it was a good piece-ways yet. I 
was to come on the trolley-cars, but it got late on 
me, so I had to take the train and it comes higher 
on the train, ain't? But I had enough along, anyhow. 
Yes, oughtn't a person go prepared, still T' 

''It's safer." 

**I didn't tell you my name yet. It 's Sulzbach. 
You didn't tell me what your name might be." 

Jean told her. 

**Are you married or single?" 

''Married," Jean answered, curious to see to what 
lengths this catechism would go. 

**What does your Mister work?" 

'*Me!" rose to Jean's lips, but she said, **He is a 
physician." 

''Och!" cried the woman, **you ain't Dr. Kuntz's 
Missus, are you?" 

'*Yes. Do you know him?" 

**Well, I guess, mehbyl Here last Friday night, 
my Mister he found such an Eyetalian, one of them 
that 's workin' on the new road, layin' near our place, 
groanin' with such a sprain in his ankle — it was swole 
as big as an apple, yet! Well, pop he telyphoned 
fur Doc Schwenck to come out from Annwille, but 
the Doc he sayed he would n't hitch up at nine o'clock 
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at night fur no Dago — ^likely he was only drunk any- 
how, he sayed, and pop he should just leave him lay "\ 
in the road. Then pop he telyphoned fur the Leb- 
anon ambulance to come fetch him, but when he 
sayed it was such an Byetalian, they sayed they 
could n't put the county to that expense fur no Dago. 
So then, pop he tried Dr. Kuntz at Fokestown — ^three 
miles furder oflf than Doc Schwenck lives. And pop 
he explained that mebby the Byetalian was drunk, 
so 's if Dr. Kuntz did come over, he couldn't be mad 
at bein' fetched so fur, fur only a drunk Dago. But 
Dr. Kuntz he sayed, 'If he is drunk, you can't leave 
him lay in the road all night with a sprained ankle. 
I '11 come over at once. ' There 's the difference in 
doctors, ain't? So he come and him and pop carried 
the Byetalian into our house and he tied up his foot 
and gave him some medicine and we kep ' him all night 
and next day Dr. Kuntz he come again early and he 
stuck to it till he 'd made the Lebanon hospital am- 
bulance come out fur that there Byetalian. Yes, I 
sayed to pop, ^ Ain't, pop, he 's the Good Samaritan!' 
And, Missus, Doc Schwenck he gives liberal to the 
heathen, which I say it ain't actin' wery consistent, 
is it?" 

It certainly isn't." 

You We got the kind man, ain't you?" said the 
woman warmly. 

**Dr. Kuntz is a very sympathetic and conscientious 
physician," said Jean with equal warmth. 
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Are you got any children?'' 

**No." 

**Well, you look young yet. There 's plenty time. 
I see you wear such kid gloves on your hands," she 
added irrelevantly. 

Jean looked from her hands to Mrs. Sulzbach in- 
quiringly. 

"When you give yourself to Christ, like me (I 'm 
a Mennonite), you '11 wear nothing except fur cold 
or warm. What 's them kid gloves fur but fur 
proud ? Since I Ve gave myself up and wear myself 
plain, I don't cover my hands, I 'm only too proud 
of the hands God has gave me, not to go and cover 
'em yet! And you wear rings too," she went on, the 
ungloved hand also coming in for its share of disap- 
proval. 

*'Only my engagement and wedding rings," said 
Uean apologetically. 

*'Yes, that 's what a woman once says to me when 
I was pleadin' with her fur her soul's salvation. 
She was seekin' peace and I tole her, I says, 'Take 
oflf that there gold ring,' I says. *No,' she says, *it 's 
my weddin' ring and my husband he 's dead and 
gone. I ain't never takin' that oflf unlest I marry 
again.' *But Christ is dead too,' I says, *and He 
tells you, Wear no costly apparel.' So that night 
this lady she couldn't get no more rest fur thinkin' 
of her ring, it tormented her so and at two o'clock 
she give in and she got up and took it oflf. Och, my 
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young friend, it pays so well to give up all fur Christ. 
Look what He gives you back again !" 

*'Yes? What?" 'Jean inquired, genuinely inter- 
ested. But the answer was not quite the meek and 
lowly one she expected to hear. 

**For all eternity a heavenly mansion in streets of 
gold!" answered the woman, the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch lust for material gain shining in her eyes. 
Jean saw that Mrs. Sulzbach looked upon her own 
abstemious life in the light of an advantageous bar- 
gain driven with the Power that paid the biggest 
possible interest on an investment. 

**When you think how short is time and how long 
is eternity," continued the Mennonite, "why, it does 
pay, ain't — ^to give up the world and its pleasures. 
It ain't no hardship fur me to give up pleasure-seek- 
in'. Now some is so much fur this here car-ridin' 
and gets enjoyment out of it; but I don't have much 
fur it. I 'd sooner set home. Well, I ain't so young 
as I was and a body gets stiff and helpless too when 
you're old. But we all have to live till we die, ain't 
so?" 

**At least that long," sighed Jean. 

*'I guess, my friend, you '11 have to rustle with 
the Lord like Jacob, before you bring yourself to 
give up your wain life. But I 'm sure you will give 
it up some time and be — " 

''Annwille!" shouted the conductor; and the lit- 
tle woman started up as though shot, and in nervous 
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haste again gathered up her bundles. Jean helped 
her and offered her hand as she said good-by. 

**If you come to Annwille oncet/' Mrs. Sulzbaeh 
said, "we live just aerost from the hotel. Come and 
eat along with us." 

"Thank you.'' 

It was only a short ride, now, to Lebanon. And 
a half -hour later Jean found herself in the newspaper 
oflSce interviewing, one by one, the few applicants who 
had come in answer to her advertisement, the editor 
kindly allowing her, for a few hours, the use of an 
ante-room to his office. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

TO the Southern girl, accustomed to the service of 
negroes, the attitude of the Northern applicant 
for domestic work, was both appalling and amusing. 

The air of condescension and assurance with which 
the first applicant, a gayly-dressed, much-ornamented 
young woman, treated her, made her feel that were 
it not for the menace of having to wait upon Mat- 
thew's "hired man," she would do her own work until 
she dropped in her tracks, rather than cope with so 
masterful a creature. 

**Are you the lady that put the ad in?'' the girl 
opened fire at once, not waiting for her to speak. 

Jean signified that she was and before she could 
say more, the applicant informed her : 

*'I never work nowheres fur less 'n four a week — 
four dollars anyhow. How many 's in your family ? ' ' 

''Two." 

**Just you and himt" 

Jean understood that *'him" was short for "your 
husband." "And a manservant," she added. 

"Oh, yous keep a hired man, heh? Do yous have a 
team then?" 

Jean leaned back in her chair resignedly. "Yes." 
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**Are yous addicted to company?" 

**Not very much/' she meekly answered. 

^'Does your hired girl have the privileges of the 
house?" 

**I don't know what you mean?" 

''Could I use your parlor if my reglar friend came 
out to see me?" 

''Certainly not." 

The girl tossed her head and chewed the gum in 
her mouth vigorously. 

"Do you leave her have church privileges?" 

"I shouldn't interfere with her religion." 

"Do yous have fancy cooking?" 

"We 'd like to have the best we can get." 

"Well, me, I don't do no fancy cookin', like bakin' 
cakes and makin' salads and such. And to be sure, 
I 'd never go nowheres where I had to wash. My 
back ain't just so strong and that 's why I can't do 
no heavy sweepin' nor stand at the ironin' all day 
neither. Who does your washing?" 

"You do not wash, cook, sweep or iron?" 

"No heavy sweepin' I said. And I can do plain 
cookin', but no desserts. Do yous have desserts 
much?" 

"What is it you would do?" 

"Well, I 'd help you along with your work; and 
the plain cookin' I can do, like smashed potatoes and 
fried steak and such, but I 'd never go where I 'd 
have to wait on table." 
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Jean rose. **As you can't wash, sweep, iron, cook 
or wait on the table, you won't do!'' 

The girl stared in surprise, then again tossed her 
head, chewed her gum and rose with hauteur. *'No," 
she said with emphasis, '*I don't think me and you 'd 
get along!" 

There was no other applicant as yet, and Jean, hav- 
ing heard of the dreadful scarcity of servants in the 
North, was seized with a panic lest her quest should 
fail after all. She walked about the small oflSce 
restlessly, her mental wretchedness returning to her 
the moment she was alone. 

But in a few minutes two more women knocked on 
the door and she received them one at a time. 

The first one, on hearing that the place was out of 
town, declined it at once before it was offered to her. 

The next one entered at once upon a voluble self- 
recommendation. 

**If I have a fault, it 's that I 'm too partikeller. 
I 'm awful partikeller. 'Don't be so partikeller, 
Sadie,' the Missus was always sayin' to me at my 
last place. As fur my character I have always kep' 
my character pure and I always expec' to." 

**Can you give me any references?" 

**You 're the first lady ever ast me fur a reference I 
As fur my character, I kin speak fur that myself and 
don't need no references. It 's perfekly moral. As 
fur my honesty, when you want to go away, just 
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give me your money to keep fur you and I put it in 
my stoekin' and when you come home agin, it 's all 
there/* 
'*Why did you leave your last placet" 
'* Because the folks was not Christians! I found 
Christ the twentieth of last May/* she glibly an- 
nounced, **and whenever I *d feel joyful because I 
was bom agin, and sing whilst working, the Mister 
would get ugly and profane! One day I was singin', 

•• • It is well with my soul,' 

and after a while he jerked open the kitchen door 
and he sayed, 'I 'm glad it 's well with your soul. 
But I wisht you 'd please to keep it to yourself.' I 
give notice inmiejutly, fur I sayed, when my heart 
was full of joy, because I was saved, I had to *tell 
it out, tell it out,' as the hymn says. Well, the 
Missus coaxed me and I sayed if Mister would act 
more congenial, I 'd try it a little longer. But he 
was that ugly-dispositioned ! One day I was singin', 

"*The half has never been told," 

and he come at me perfekly furious and yelled out, 
'Well, fur God's sake, tell the other half and then 
shut your damned mouth ! ' Well, I guess no Chris- 
tian girl would take sass like that I So that 's why 
I left. I guess you don't blame me, do you?" 
Jean was noncommittal on this point, but finding 
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that the girl would not name the addresses of the 
other places where she had worked and being natu- 
rally suspicious of so much piety, she declined to con- 
sider her, though she began to feel pretty anxious. 

*' After taking such a step as this, I can't go home 
without some sort of a servant! For if I fail this 
time, I know that never again shall I get up courage 
to assert myself!" But she gathered hope as the 
door opened once more to admit another woman. 

This time it was a mother come to speak for her 
daughter. 

* * I seen your ad and it sayed out of town, so I says 
to myself I '11 just go and get that place fur our 
Lil, whether or no. Fur I Ve just got to get rid of 
that there girl. She ain't of age and I 'm just a-goin' 
to hire her out, so I am. I can't get a stroke of work 
out of her at home and I say let someone else worry 
with her a while! She ain't got nothin' but black 
looks fur her mother. I dress-make myself and work 
awful hard. My man left me when Lil was only six 
years old. But she won't help. She won't even wash 
up the breakfast dishes. I can't get her up in the 
mornings till I 'm all eat and have the house red 
up and then she takes such a sight of time to dress 
herself—" 

But suddenly something in Jean's face checked 
the woman's confidences. 

To be sure," she abruptly changed her tone, 

she 'd do different with strangers. She ain't no 
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bad girl, if I am her mother that says so. She 'd be 
willin' enough. And she 's strong and well and I 
must say she 's awful pretty, too. To be sure, she *s 
too stuck on herself and that 's all my whole trouble 
with her. She will stand before the glass all day 
and leave the work lay and — ^but/* again pulling her- 
self up, '*she 'd be awful different with strangers. 
She 'd have to be, because to be sure you 'd make 
her. And, Missus, please watch her that she don't 
keep comp 'ny with no fellah, fur she 's that fast with 
men if she gets the chance ! Certainly, it 's an awful 
come-down fur me to hire out my daughter; we was 
always too high-minded to be hired-girls. But when 
she seen the place was out of town she said she 'd go, 
because, you see, she says, this is what she looks to — 
*When I come home/ she says, *I can say to my girl 
friends, What fur summer resource was you to? — 
and to be sure they '11 have to say, Not to none. And 
then,' (says she) *I can name the one I was at and 
make 'em lookl' Yes, she says that ^$ what she looks 
to." 

Jean gently explained to this harassed mother that 
she was not looking for care and trouble, but for some 
one to relieve her of the same. 

The only other applicant that came during the day 
was a very competent-looking woman of middle age 
whom she would have engaged on the spot, but that 
the woman would not consider going to the country. 

She was confounded at her failure. How would 
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she now deal with the problem of the manservant? 
All the way back to Fokestown in the late autumn 
afternoon, feeling very limp and weak in the reaction 
from the high tension at which she had undertaken 
her journey, she pondered over this difficult question. 

Near the end of her melancholy ride, an inspira- 
tion came to her — she would write to her sister, ex- 
plain to her the ** servant-problem" of the North and 
ask her to send up to her a South Carolina negro. 

**I see at any rate, that I should never be able to 
deal with these white servants — I don't understand 
their point of view ! But what a comfort I shall find 
in a South Carolina darky! Meantime — ^until she 
gets here — ^how shall I manage about that 'hired 
man'r* 

On her arrival at home, however, an unforeseen 
contingency took the matter out of her hands. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with Jean's arrival at home, 
Lizzie, disheveled and, for her, greatly excited, 
reached her brother's door after a two miles' walk 
from the farm. 

**I run oflf !" she gasped, as Jean, alarmed, led the 
distraught girl into the house. 

*'Mind you what Dan Schwenkfelters done me, yet ! 
That there watch he give me, it wasn't the thirty- 
dollar watch I picked out at all, but a eight-dollar 
plated onel Yes, that mean he fooled me, after 
keepin' me waitin' fur the watch all this here long 
time yet! Well, I was that disgusted, Jean, that I 
tole him I wouldn't do it to have him — and to pop I 
spoke the same. Dan, when he seen I meant it, he 
wanted to promise now next time he would fetch 
the other watch along. But I 'm done with him! 
Don't nobody say Dan Schwenkfelters to me no 
more!" 

*'Did your father try to hinder you from leav- 
ingt" 

*'Well, I guess, mebby! He locked me in the out- 
kitchen and I clam out the windah !" 

Jean had been told that the mildest of these Penn- 
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sylvania German women, when roused, had ungov- 
ernable tempers, and she saw that Lizzie was enraged 
to recklessness by this deception about the watch. 

*'I 11 help you all I can, Lizzie. Have you any 
plans? Can the schoolmaster take you to his 
mother's?'' 

**No, fur she 's agin his marryin' a girl where don't 
fetch him no aus styer, and to be sure pop he won't 
give me no aus styer without I marry Dan. She 's a 
widow woman and she 's most as near as pop yet ! She 
would n't never spend any to leave Christian get nice- 
educated, fur all she 's got a-plenty and he 's her only 
child and he so much fur education that way ! But 
he had to just do with what learnin' he could get in 
the school here and what he could learn hisself, still. 
She always kep' him down so since he was little 
a 'ready ; and she makes him pay her such high board, 
it don't leave much out of his wages no more. He 
say's he 'd have more if he lived with his grandmom 
at the Aotel over. She keeps the Aotel, you know — 
Christian's grandmom does. So you see, Christian he 
could n't take me to his mom's. And so I 'm a-goin' 
to Lebanon to hire out till I get enough together to 
buy my own aus styer." 

**0h!" exclaimed Jean, '*/ 'm looking for a helper, 
Lizzie. Why not stay here and help me? I '11 pay 
you as much as anyone would." 

*'Is Matthew leavin' you keep a hired girl and only 
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him and you in the family?" Lizzie inquired in 
astonishment. 

**I intend to keep one.' Will you stay here with 
meV 

** Matthew wouldn't leave me stay — ^he darsen't 
go agin pop like that, Jean." 

**But if you are leaving home anyhow i Surely," 
said Jean coloring, ''Matthew would rather have you 
stay with us than let you go and work for anyone 
else!" 

It suddenly occurred to her that Lizzie's coming to 
them would only complicate her predicament with re- 
gard to the manservant; and it was as this flashed 
upon her that the door of the ofiice where they sat, 
opened and Matthew walked in. 

Jean, her heart beating thickly as she met his look 
of cold inquiry, felt glad that Lizzie's presence post- 
poned his reckoning with her. 

He did not speak as he stood by his desk drawing 
off his gloves. 

But as they, too, were silent, he was obliged to 
make his inquiry verbal. ''Well?" he asked grimly. 
"What now?" 

Jean and Lizzie looked at one another, each waiting 
for the other to speak. 

"Tell him, Lizzie," Jean urged. 

"Dan Schwenkfelters he used me so mean. He 
played me a dirty trick! Mind you, Matthew, what 
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he done me yet ! He passed oflf a eight-dollar watch 
on me and pretended it was the thirty-dollar one 
where him and me picked out and where he promised 
me! So now I ain't a-going to do it to get married 
to him! I was a-goin' to Lebanon to hire out till I 
get a aus styer saved together fur me and Christian 
Stumpf to get married, but — ' ' 

**Welir' 

*'Jean says fur me to stay and be her hired girl." 

**How many maids are you proposing to keep, may 
I ask?'' Matthew inquired, turning his cold glance 
upon Jean. 

' ' I did n 't bring one back with me. The applicants 
were so impossible that I decided to ask sister to 
send me a negro. If Lizzie will live with me and 
help me, I won't do that." 

^'Indeed!" 

**You will, I suppose, hardly allow your sister to 
'hire out' in Lebanon?" 

**Do you realize, Lizzie, that the step you are tak- 
ing will cut you out of father's will?" 

*'Even then, I 'd be better off than married to old 
Dan Schwenkfelters, fur he wouldn't leave me spend 
even what my own pop inherited to me." 

''You 'd better consider this thing well before you 
decide." 

"I ain't never goin' back no more, Matthew!" Liz- 
zie passionately declared. "If you won't keep me 
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here, I 'm a-goin' in to Lebanon to hire, as soon as I 
otherwise kin/' 

Matthew rapidly east his mind's eye over the situa- 
tion. He was immensely relieved to find that Jean 
had come home without a maid, for he had not yet 
made up his mind how he would or could meet that 
contingency. To have yielded to her would have been, 
according to his Petruchio ideas of ** right authority," 
fatal to all future family government. Yet to have 
opposed her and to have further aroused that South- 
em blood of hers, had not been an agreeable thing 
to contemplate. Lizzie's remaining with them would 
head off a controversy over her engaging a negro from 
the South and Lizzie's wages, which he would fix, 
would not come to much more than the present cost 
of their weekly laundry, and of course she would do 
the washing. Letting her hire herself out in Lebanon, 
was of course not to be thought of. He supposed he 
could manage to persuade his father to see the thing 
reasonably. Lizzie 's being with them would also make 
it impossible for Jean to discriminate between her and 
their ** hired man," and insist upon his eating alone 
in the kitchen ; for she would hardly ask his sister to 
do that, too! Yes, he clearly saw that, as usual, 
things were working right round into his hands. He 
always had been lucky ! 

**For the present at least, Lizzie," he said ''you. 
will stay here with us. We shall see, later, what 
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would better be done. I shall talk with father — " 
**I ain't never goin' back!" cried Lizzie, **no mat- 
ter what you and pop talk, Matthew. I 'm — " 

**Tut, Lizzie, don't get excited. Settle yourself 
here and help Jean with the work until we see what 
can be done. If you won't marry Dan Schwenk- 
felters, you won^t, I suppose. That 's all there is 
about it — and I 'd like to have my dinner as soon as 
I can have it, for I have to see a typhoid fever patient 
to-night at Snydertown. The hired man is here," he 
flung at Jean as he turned his back upon both of 
them and sat down at his desk. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

IT was the intensity of Jean's feeling (like the 
faith that could remove mountains) which forged 
a way out for her in her trouble about the man- 
servant. The idea of allowing him at her table was 
so intolerable that, though all her feminine ingenuity 
could not see how to avoid it, yet when it came to the 
point, the thing simply solved itself. 

** Lizzie," she said when they had together got the 
dinner ready, **will you please set out some dinner on. 
this kitchen table as nicely as possible, for Matthew's 
man." 

Lizzie turned from the stove to stare at Jean wide- 
eyed. ** Ain't you leavin' him eat along V she 
gasped, looking frightened. 

**No. Make this table look nice will you, Lizzie, 
and then call him in from the bam?" 

**He won't stay if he can't eat along," Lizzie pro- 
nounced with conviction, **and Matthew won't give 
you right, Jean ; ' ' but she proceeded to do as she was 
asked. 

* * He will eat his dinner before we do, Lizzie. Leave 
him to me; maybe I can manage him. He won't be 
the first man I 've managed a bit." 

**Why didn't you pick out a man you could man- 
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age when you got married then, 'stead of such a 
pig-headed KuntzT' was Lizzie's surprising inquiry. 
Surely her defiance of her father and lover had gone 
to her head ! thought Jean. 

**I Ve never, until to-day, had the temerity to even 
try to * manage' Matthew. Wait and see me do it 
now, Lizzie — ^maybe." 

**Yes, I guess *mebbyM'' Lizzie laughed. 

Lizzie developing a sense of humor! Jean was 
filled with wonder over her. 

While she was gone to the bam to call the man, 
Jean speculated whether, in one aspect of the case, 
she would not show finer feeling if, instead of allow- 
ing her sister-in-law to wait on the man (since one 
or the other of them must do it), she waited on him 
herself. 

**But such * fineness' would be so wasted on them 
all. If Lizzie were of a different mold — as it is, it 
would be silly. She doesn't feel it a humiliation, 
and I would. The man is, no doubt, quite the equal 
of her and Sam and Ezra." 

When a minute later, Lizzie came back followed by 
the red-faced, honest-looking yeoman in overalls, Jean 
greeted him with a smile so radiant that it dazzled 
him. 

'*Jean," said Lizzie, **I make you acquainted with 
Jake Haverstick. Jake, I make you acquainted with 
Matthew's Missus." 
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*'How do you do?" Jean's tones fairly caressed 
him. **Our dinner is not quite ready, but I thought 
perhaps you were hungry, as it 's a little late. So 
I 've just had your dinner set out for you here be- 
fore we have ours." 

**Oeh, you needn't of went to that bother," the 
man said bashfully, quite overwhelmed with the favor 
and consideration shown him. 

**I shall be very glad always to let you have your 
meals first, as the doctor's hours are so very irregular, 
you know. And the food is so much better when it 
has not been standing. Sit down now, please. Liz- 
zie, will you bring him a cup of coflfee?" 

Jean sighed inwardly over her own perfidy as she 
unblushingly uttered these blandishments. **One 
never knows," she said to herself, **to what depths 
one is capable of sinking, until circumstances reveal 
it!" 

Scarcely was the man seated when the kitchen door 
opened and Matthew strode into the room. 

**Isn't dinner ready yet?" he inquired curtly — but 
at sight of Jake seated before his dinner at the kitchen 
table, he stopped short in astonishment. 

**What'sthis?" 

**Your Missus has went to the trouble of givin' me 
my wittles ahead of yous, Doc," the ** hired man" 
affably explained ; **she conceited I was mebby hungry 
and did n 't want to wait to eat along with yous. It 's 
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awful kind in her — but I could of easy waited and 
saved her this bother." 

**Uinph!" 

**I have explained to Jacob that your hours are so 
irregular. '* 

Matthew bit his lip to check a grin, then abruptly 
turned his back upon them and went quickly into the 
hall. 

**The country's saved — he's amused!" thought 
Jean. 

About five minutes later, she and Lizzie served 
dinner, and called Matthew from his office. 

The meal was a very silent one, the usually tongue- 
tied Lizzie, under the stress of her excitement in 
having run away, being the only one of the three 
who seemed inclined to be conversational. 

**She 's feverish, she 's delirious!" Jean decided, as 
her incredulous ears heard Lizzie actually chatter- 
ing. 

**I have so glad that yous are leavin' me stop here 
instead of goin' to Lebanon in. It drawed my breath 
so to think of goin' among strangers! But what 
drawed my breath most was the furthemess of it — 
how fur it was. It goes agin a body to travel so fur. 
Why, till you 're only a piece-ways there, you can't 
see the bridge no more — and when you can't see the 
bridge a 'ready, och, but it draws my breath, yet!" 

Detached from her normal environment and 
isolated here with her brother and his wife, Lizzie's 
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linguistic idiosyncrasies seemed more fantastic than 
ever; so much so that Jean found herself feeling em- 
barrassed for Matthew, for she was sure that in spite 
of all his manly loyalty to his people, he was sensi- 
tive about them — for their sakes, perhaps, even more 
than for his own. 

**I '11 have a little more of that creamed chicken, 
Matthew, please," said Jean, handing him her plate; 
"I can always eat chicken with a clear conscience 
because it seems like such clean meat — so much 
cleaner than pork, for instance." 

** Chickens clecmf cried Lizzie derisively. **What 
fur do you think that yet ? Did you think a chicken 
wouldn't eat dirt mebby? Why, look at it — ^what 
will chickens eat?" she demanded excitedly, ''Why, 
anything they eat ! A chicken is as dirty as anything 
you kin put in your mouth!" 

** Another illusion gone!" said Jean, with a sur- 
reptitious glance at Matthew's face, which, however, 
was quite impenetrable. 

**Is he sulking?" she wondered, finding herself 
strangely indifferent to his displeasure. Ordinarily, 
she was almost ill with distress at their least aliena- 
tion. But after her long, trying day, she felt too 
tired, this evening, to care ; she even had to make an 
effort to realize how grave an offense, from his point 
of view, she had committed in having defied him. 
She thought wearily of the ordeal of reconciliation 
necessary before they could sleep and wished it might 
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be postponed until the next morning ; and at the same 
time she felt rather appalled at her own callousness. 

Matthew, on his part, was wondering how on earth 
to treat the fact that in both points of their con- 
troversy — keeping a maid and the matter of the man- 
servant eating in the kitchen — she had won her own 
way against his implicit commands. The truth was, 
he was only too glad not to be obliged to have Jake 
Haverstick at his table, if the thing could be done 
without offending the fellow, for in spite of their 
different up-bringing, Matthew was, in some respects, 
quite as fastidious as his wife. Jean actually seemed 
to have succeeded in arranging the matter satis- 
factorily. 

Lizzie's coming to them, too, was, on the whole, 
entirely agreeable to him. It was an economy really, 
as she would do the washing, look after things better 
than Jean did, and be less extravagant in the cooking. 
And in his heart, he was relieved to have his wife's 
burden lightened. 

Yet in spite of his satisfaction with these condi- 
tions, which Jean's insubordination had brought 
about, how could he overlook that insubordination 
and expect ever again to maintain his ** marital 
authority," as Jean mockingly called it. 

He had not come to any conclusion when, late that 
night, on his return from his long ride to his typhoid 
patient, he went to her in their room. 
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He had wondered whether he should find her de- 
fiant or penitent — and he found her fast asleep. 

She was always a light sleeper and his step in the 
room awakened her; but he saw that she was quite too 
drowsy **to be dealt with.'* 

He presently kissed her good-night, not coldly, but 
without fervor — ^but it was he, not she, that lay awake 
long after. 
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CHAPTER XX 

"T'TTELL/* said Matthew as he and Jean were 

▼ Y dressing next morning, *'I suppose you 
think you 're awfully smart and cute, Jeannie, 
don't you? — scoring two points against your 'Mis- 
ter'!'' 

**I certainly do," she complacently agreed. **It 
takes an * awfully smart and cute' person to score 
against a 'Mister' like you, Matthew; or, as Lizzie 
hilariously calls you, *a pig-headed Kuntz.' " 

'*What! UzzieV 

**0n my word as a gentleman! She asked me why 
I married 'a pig-headed Kuntz.' " 

**She 's certainly coming out since she broke the 
traces!" said Matthew. But he did not pursue the 
subject further; he thought it safer not to. 

**Was Christian Stumpf here last night?" he i^- 
quired abruptly. 

**Very much so. Until you came home." 

"I didn't see him when I came in." 

"Being uncertain of your consent to their court- 
ing. Christian, at the sound of your buggy wheels, 
left by the kitchen door." 

**He 's always been so completely under his 
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mother's thumb and she 's such a born tyrant, it must 
go hard with her to see him acting so openly against 
her will. She '11 never consent to his marrying a girl 
whose father will disinherit her! She 's too keen 
for money." 

**If Christian is worthy of Lizzie he will be ready 
to risk and bear for her at least as much as she is 
risking and bearing for him/' said Jean. 

**The whole thing does place me in an awkward 
position with father. I 'm very dubious as to how 
he 's going to take it." 

**I 've no fear, Matthew, but that you will do your 
duty." 

**By father — or Lizzie — or say, myself?" 

**You will come to the rescue of the weakest — the 
one most needing you." 

**We shall see. I shall drive over and talk the 
thing out with father to-day." 

It was with anxious hearts that Lizzie and Jean 
awaited his report of his interview with his infuriated 
father. 

**Will he let her stay with us?" 'Jean demanded 
the moment Matthew returned home, ** or is he going 
to make trouble?" 

**If he had had any idea that Lizzie was here last 
night he would have been in to take her home. He 
never dreamed I 'd dare to risk his anger by keeping 
her here. I don't know how I ever would have 
appeased him if it had not been for mother." 
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*'Mom!" exclaimed Lizzie in astonishment as she 
joined them in the office. *'Did mom speak up 
once?" 

**For the first time in her life, I suppose, she op- 
posed father ! She told him she would never close her 
eyes to sleep if you went away and she did not know 
where or with whom you were — and that she would 
follow you wherever you went!" 

**Well, I never! Did mom speak up so to pop? 
Poor mom!" faltered Lizzie. "She ain't never seen 
much pleasure, neither, married to pop, has she, Mat- 
thew? What did pop answer to her?" she hastily 
added as Matthew made no comment. 

** Father was so astonished, so completely taken 
back, that he gave in and said he would not inter- 
fere then — though he would never let you come home 
if you married Christian Stumpf . He wanted to make 
me promise not to allow Christian to come here. I 
tried to make him see that that sort of thing would 
only drive you to marrying the fellow. So now you 
know where you stand. Christian is too poor to marry 
you; and you know as well as I do father's present 
forbearance is going to last only until he recovers 
from the shock of mother's outbreak." 

On this unstable point they had to let the matter 
rest. 

Matthew could not help observing in the next few 
days, how 'Jean picked up in color and spirits with 
the easing of her household burden. It gave him 
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food for thought. But a Pennsylvania German can, 
in the face of unanswerable proofs that he has been 
mistaken, look you in the eye and reaffirm his an- 
nihilated position as though it stood invincible. Mat- 
thew continued to think that though his wife thrived 
in comparative indolence, industry was undoubtedly 
more healthful for everyone, once the habit was ac- 
quired. 

One afternoon, when Lizzie had been with them 
about a week, he came home at the unusually early 
hour of four, to pick Jean up and take her out with 
him for a run in the new motor car. 

He surprised her as she was going upstairs to the 
cold-storage room on the third floor. 

Something in the brightness of her face as she 
turned on the stairs and looked down at him, made 
him pause an instant before mentioning the ride. 

**Had Thornton McDonald been here when I met 
him coming around the corner just now?" 

**Yes. He brought me a book — a story of Pierre 
Loti's.'' 

**Kind of him, I 'm sure.'' 

**Tes,'' Jean answered lightly, pretending not to 
notice the grimness of his tone. 

**He did n't leave the books at the door and then go, 
I suppose?" 

**No, he came in and made a call." 

* * Very neighborly ! ' ' 



**Tes, wasn't it?" 
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Matthew regarded her uncertainly. Her radiance, 
and what seemed the probable occasion for it, 
caused the imp, jealousy, to tug at his heart-strings 
painfully. But an instant's reflection made him 
recognize the injudiciousness of betraying his feel- 
ing. 

Come out and have a ride in the car,'' he said. 
I 'd love to, dear, but I 'm pretty busy. Be 
brotherly and take Lizzie. She 's worked horribly, 
inhumanly hard to-day, scrubbing, washing windows, 
the Lord knows what! It would please her so, Mat- 
thew. And — the truth is, I 'm afraid to go away 
and leave her here alone — for fear your father might 
turn up and try to take her home." 

**How could you prevent him?'' Matthew laughed. 

''I 'd try to V 

''Leave Lizzie's case to me," he said a bit curtly. 
**Come — I '11 take her out another time. I want you 
to-day, dearie. I don't often have a few free hours 
on a fine afternoon like this. It will do you good, 
too." 

**But the wom^n comes for the laundry in about 
a half hour and I must get it ready. I have to make 
a list of the things I send, you know. Can you wait 
ten minutes while I do it?" 

*'What are you thinking of, dear? We don't send 
the laundry out when we have Lizzie here." 

Jean looked down at him in astonishment. **But, 
Matthew," she gently urged, ''you can't let your 
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sister stand at the washtub to do our heavy weekly 
washes?" 

'* Nonsense! Remember, she is used to such work. 
And I 'm not responsible for that fact. Now, get on 
your things and come out with ine/' 

*'Have you no sense of decency, then, that you 
would let your sister do our washing!'' 

** Modify your language, please — 'decency' means 
one thing to a Southerner, another to a Northerner. 
If you send that laundry out, Lizzie goes!" 

He turned away and went heavily downstairs. 

'Jean, her heart fairly thumping in her breast, stood 
motionless, until she heard the front door close with 
a bang. Her radiance was all gone now; she looked 
pallid and wretched. 

**What a life!" she breathed. ''It's not only 
tragic, it 's ridiculous!" 

Slowly she went downstairs and joined Lizzie, who 
was in the kitchen paring apples for sauce. 

Jean drew up a chair and sat down to help her. 

"Why, what ails you?" inquired Lizzie in a tone of 
concern. She loved Jean with a dog-like devotion. 

"I 'm tired, Lizzie, dead tired." 

"Then go rest yourself oncet. You ain't got no 
need to help here." 

"I 'd rather help." Jean's voice was scarcely 
audible. 

"Was it our Matthew I heard speakin' on the stairs 
just now, Jean?" 
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''Yes/' 

**Och," said Lizzie with a long, quivering sigh, 
''there fur a minute I thought it was pop! And it 
drawed my breath so!" 

The girl's daily terror of her father's suddenly ap- 
pearing to take her home — a terror which, indeed, 
Jean shared — kept them both in a state of nervous 
tension that made them start at every step on the 
porch, every knock on the door. 

"What was Matthew jawin' about?" Lizzie in- 
quired with her furtive glance of anxiety upon Jean 's 
pale face. 

Jean shook her head and did not answer. 

"Did he mebby find out Thornton McDonald was 
in here settin'? To be sure that would spite him 
wonderful! It would spite anybody *s mister, 
wouldn't it? Thornton might have better sense — 
comin' in and settin' like as if you wasn't married 
a 'ready and could keep comp'ny with him! Well, 
I never did! Think if a neighbor had came in and 
seen him yet! I bet they would of looked! Don't 
you think?" 

"Would they?" said Jean dully. 

"Well, I guess theni That lady was a wonderful 
talker which had been here a while back, just before 
Thornton come. If she had of saw him ! But never 
you mind — I '11 tell Matthew you could n't help fur it. 
Thornton just walked in and set — " 

"Matthew was not angry about that, Lizzie," Jean 
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forced herself to explain. *'He stopped my getting 
the laundry ready. He wants you to do it. He said 
if I sent it out he would not let you stay here.'' 

"Why, to be sure I 'U do it! It ain't that where 's 
worryin' you, is it?'' 

'*It will be too much for you, Lizzie. And — Mat- 
thew ought not to permit you to do such work!" 

* * Why not ? ' ' asked Lizzie puzzled. * * I ain 't sickly. 
It ain't too much fur me, Jean." 

*'Well," said Jean, *'if he does make you do it, 
I 'm glad you don't feel it to be the outrage I feel 
it." 

**Och," said Lizzie blushing, "I 'd enjoy myself, 
Jean, to wash your clo'es. I think so much of you, I 
like to — to touch your things!" she faltered, almost 
purple with embarrassment at such unwonted expres- 
sion of feeling. 

Jean's face reflected the glow of her heart as she 
raised her eyes to Lizzie's. '*You are so kind, so 
motherly, to me, Lizzie! You don't know how your 
kindness to me has comforted me ever since I came 
here." 

"It 's you that 's good to me/' Lizzie protested. 
"I 'd be livin' with strangers now if it wasn't fur 
you. Look at it I It 's a week since I run off, and 
none of 'em at home has so much as ast am I well or 
not. If I was starvin' in Lebanon it would be all the 
same ; they 'd never come after me to see how I was 
doin'. Pop he won't give 'em darst to!" 
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lizzie," said Jean earnestly, **I am coming to see 
that women do wrong to submit to men's brutal self- 
ishness! What good do we do by submitting? The 
men are only harmed by it — and despise the women 
for it. You see, as soon as your mother did get up 
courage to assert herself, she scored!" 

Lizzie stared at her stupidly. **But if you Ve a 
woman, what kin you do but take it oflf the men? 
Jean ! Would you believe it, Dan Schwenkf elters he 
was here at the kitchen-door a while back — ^while 
Thornton McDonald was settin' in the parlor with 
you." 

''Oh! What did he have to say?" Jean felt a 
pang of apprehension lest Lizzie had weakly let him 
dominate her, though there was not much danger that 
she would do that while she was not under her father 's 
sway. 

''Well, he wanted to say he 'd go to town and fetch 
along the thirty-dollar watch if I 'd say I 'd marry 
him till he had it here. 

" 'I ain't marryin' no man I don't like fur no 
thirty-dollar watch,' I says to him. 

" 'Kin you do better by yourself?' he ast me. 

" 'I kin marry a man I take to ; a man where don't 
kreistle me,' I says. 

" 'I guess you mean Christian Stumpf,' Dan says. 
*It 's put out he 's settin' up with you most every 
night; but what 's he got?' 

" 'Some love fur me,' I says, 'and a kind heart; 
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and he ain't so keen on the penny, Dan, as what you 
are. And he '11 be a better purvider than what you 
are if he ain't got nothin' laid by/ 

' * * Is he takin ' you without no aus styer ? ' he ast me. 

*' *It 's me he wants to marry — ^not no aus styer," 
I says. 

** 'Well, then,' he ast, 'when are you standin' up to 
the preacher with him?' 

*' *As soon as I otherwise kin,' I says, not givin' 
him no satisfaction. Well, he wanted to stand there 
and argy round and argy round, but I tole him now 
I must hurry lay over my bread and then make the 
potatoes fur dinner. So he went away grumblin' that 
him and pop would anyhow fix me yet! Och, Jean, 
do you think they mil do me somepin?" 

** There is nothing they could do, Lizzie," Jean said 
with more confidence than she felt. **I 'm glad you 
sent Dan about his business. Christian is more in 
love with you than ever, now that he can see you 
whenever he wants to and since he finds you so much 
more lively than you ever were at home, Lizzie." 

Lizzie looked at her in surprise. **That 's what 
he tole me. Did he tell you he liked me better now?" 

''No;l5eeit." 

*'My sakes!" Lizzie sighed, ''but you 're smart!" 

"Lizzie," Jean asked earnestly, "didn't you ever 
feel in all your life that your father — ^your own 
father that begat you — loved you? Did he ever show 
any love for you?" 
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To be sure he likes us; he 's our pop. If he 
did n 't like us, what fur would he bother so whether 
we obeyed to his word or whether we didn't? Or 
whether we married this one or that one?" 

Jean was silent, considering it from Lizzie's point 
of view. Her mental processes in trying to see life 
from Pennsylvania-Dutch standards were very 
strenuous. 

*'Well," said Lizzie, rising to put the apples on 
the stove, **Imust go in now and make my dinner- 
table. I 'm not fixed all. What fur a pitcher shall 
I wear on the table fur that there wine sauce?" 

*'I use the small silver bowl for that," Jean an- 
swered, leaning back in her chair, her hands loosely 
clasped in her lap, her eyes heavy. Lizzie looked at 
her anxiously as she went slowly from the room. 
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something in the chafing dish," Jean sug- 
gested to Mr. McDonald one evening, a week later, 
after they had spent a delightful hour together 
in reading and discussing a Maeterlinck play. 
** Perhaps Dr. Kuntz may come in by the time it is 
ready." 

It was after nine o'clock. Matthew had gone into 
the country directly after dinner to see his typhoid 
patient and Lizzie was **settin' up" in the parlor with 
Christian Stumpf. 

Thornton winced a bit at the suggestion that Mat^ 
thew might return before he left. He would not 
admit to himself that he would find it rather awkward 
to have Matthew walking in upon one of his visits 
here. It was evident that Mrs. Kuntz, unconscious 
though she seemed of any reason for secrecy in the 
matter, did not see fit to enlighten her husband as 
to the frequency of his calls upon her ; for McDonald 
knew very well that Matthew's jealousy, no less than 
his prudence, would never permit them if he did know. 

Thornton knew, by this time, that in his friendship 
with Mrs. Kuntz he was playing with fire. But so 
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long as she was in no danger of being burnt, he was 
quite willing to take the risks for himself. 

At this stage of his intimacy with her (and in spite 
of her impersonal attitude to him, he felt tempera- 
mentally, very intimate indeed with her), her relations 
with her husband were still as interesting a mystery as 
on the first night of his acquaintance with her. For 
all he could see, she was entirely devoted to Matthew. 
Yet the better he came to know her, the more he saw 
how hopelessly different she and Matthew were in most 
of the things that go to make possible a life spent 
together in the closeness of marriage. 

**I 'm afraid," said Jean smiling, as she seated her- 
self before the chafing dish on the dining-room table 
while Thornton drew up at her side, **that you and I 
scandalize Lizzie and Christian dreadfully.'* 

The low murmur of the lovers' voices came to them 
from the adjoining parlor. 

**They can't imagine any but a sentimental rela- 
tion between a man and a woman, you know," she 
added. 

She mixed her ''rabbit" with a practiced hand. 
''Christian wanted to take Lizzie to the ice-cream 
saloon (which, as I suppose you know, is a Fokestown 
form of courting), but poor Lizzie is afraid to put 
her head out of doors for fear of meeting her father. ' ' 

"I can well believe it ! You know it is a nine-days' 
wonder about here that old — that Mr. Kuntz has been 
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defied by one of his daughters. If a son had defied 
him it would have been remarkable enough— but a 
daughter! It 's almost incredible. No one believes 
she 11 hold out. I think her father would almost 
rather see her dead than see her succeed in defying 
him. You '11 see he will do something to prevent that 
marriage with Christian!" 

**Not if I can foil him!'' said Jean fervently. **I 
only wish I could give her that absurd 'aus styer' and 
let her marry at once. Do you like plenty of ale in 
a rabbit?" 

**The more, the merrier. I have not seen ale or 
any other 'intoxicating beverage' since I came home 
ill four months ago. ' ' 

**I wonder how it feels," Jean speculated, **to think 
so many pleasant things are wicked? There are so 
few things that I feel to be really wrong. Hardly 
anything." 

She said it with a wide-eyed innocence that Thorn- 
ton found very diverting. 

**0h!" she suddenly exclaimed as her hand ac- 
cidentally touched the hot chafing dish when she was 
helping him to some of the ** rabbit." '*I almost 
burnt myself! Let me acknowledge something to 
you, ' ' she said confidentially. * * If these were the days 
of religious persecution, when people were burned for 
their convictions, I should not be standing by your 
liberal views!" 
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^'My liberal views?'' 

** Certainly. Yours and Matthew's. You are both 
liberal to the point of anarchy." 

**But you are just the sort that would suffer torture 
for conscience' sake. You have the very cast of face 
for the part : the feminine martyr with her hair down 
her back, you know!" 

**At the mere suggestion of a thumb-screw," she 
assured him, *'I would recant every truth I held 
sacred! I don't in the least understand such people 
as St. What 's-his-name that was roasted on an 
andiron — " 

A gridiron, you mean!" 

Thanks. You 've no idea of the depths of my 
ignorance. I assure you that the apparently high 
order of my intelligence is in reality superficial! I 
know, for instance, that that Saint What 's-his-name 
was roasted at some time, for some cause, at some 
place, and that somewhere a building in the form of 
a gridiron has been erected to his memory. The petty 
details I can't supply. I 'd scorn to." 

He laughed as he gazed at her sparkling face with 
an answering light in his oitvn. 

**I 've never seen you quite like this! It must be 
the ale!" 

**I do feel crazy to-night! But how monotonous 
to be always sane! After all, the delirious moments 
are the only ones that are worth while ! There have 
been times when I have thought I could sell my 
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soul for one moment of the sort of utter madness of 
ecstasy that I can imagine!" 

*'And have never known?" he curiously asked. 

**I wonder whether anyone ever does know such a 
moment absolutely. Happiness is so elusive; we 
clutch at it — and it has flown." 

**But surely there is substantial happiness, built 
on a sure foundation." 

''And the foundation of 'substantial happiness/ " 
she asked, a note of wistfulness in her voice, "is 
what?" 

It can be but one thing — ^love." 
Yes. Love must be the foundation of the only 
happiness worthy the name. But — love is so diflS- 
cult." 

The door opened abruptly and Matthew, in over- 
coat and gloves, walked into the room, his face red 
from the chill night air. 

He stood stock-still in amazement at sight of Jean 
and McDonald. Again! And in such cosy, friendly 
intimacy ! His eyes flashed fire, but he held himself 
well in hand. 

" I 'm so glad you Ve got home, Matthew, before 
Mr. McDonald has eaten all the rabbit. Take oflf your 
coat, draw up a chair and look pleasant." 

Matthew hardly acknowledged Thornton's self- 
possessed "Good evening," as, after a scarcely per- 
ceptible hesitation, he threw his coat on a chair and 
sat down to the table. 
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''Isn't this a pleasant surprise, Matthew?" she 
asked, handing him a well-filled plate, '*to come in 
out of the cold to a hot welsh rabbit?" 

'*It is a surprise!'^ 

**I knew you would be pleased. We Ve been hav- 
ing a discussion,'' she added, resting her elbows 
lightly on the table and her clasped hands under her 
chin; **What do you think is the only foundation of 
substantial happiness?" 

''Perfect trust in those we love." 

No one answered him for an instant. 

"I '11 have to think about it," said Jean doubt- 
fully. "It must be deep, for it is not self-evident. 
Unless you mean a perfect trust that she won't waste 
the flour, butter, sugar, and soap. Such trust would 
be a bulwark of happiness to you, dearie, wouldn't 
it? You know," she turned with a tragic look to 
Thornton, "I fill him with despair; he thinks I 'm 
such a hopeless squanderer." 

"Well," curtly inquired Matthew, *'what were your 
brilliant ideas on that profound subject — ^the founda- 
tion of substantial happiness?" 

"We agreed that love is the foundation of the only 
happiness worthy the name," said Jean. 

"What an interesting conversation you must have 
been having!" 

"Both interesting and uplifting, Matthew. You 
ought to have been here. ' ' 
I agree with you." 
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''Mrs. Kuntz was just saying when you came in/' 
Thornton spoke for the first time, **that love was so 
'diflBcult' and — '* Matthew fixed him with a cold 
stare — *'and I was about to tell her/' Thornton con- 
tinued, quite unruflBed, ''that it was the foolishly self- 
sacrificing women that made it diflBcult. A man/' he 
turned to Jean and spoke dogmatically, "doesn't 
love the woman who serves him — he loves the woman 
whom he 's got to serve. It 's the selfish woman, 
every time, who is well-treated by men. ' ' 

Jean gazed at him thoughtfully. "Do you hear 
that, Matthew?" 

"Rot!" said Matthew. 

"I shall seriously consider it," said Jean firmly. 
"It commends itself to me." 

"No doubt!" Matthew shrugged. 

"Mat 's tired," said Thornton, rising abruptly, 
"and wants to go to bed. So I '11 say good night." 

Matthew said no word of protest, but rose at once 
to show him out. Jean rose too and walked with them 
to the dining-room door. 

"The hall is chilly, don't come out from this warm 
room in that thin gown," Matthew peremptorily 
checked her on the threshold, stepping between her 
and Thornton. 

The latter turned, and reaching around Matthew, 
held out his hand to her. "Good night," he said, 
bent upon refuting Matthew's implied criticism of 
his visits. "May I come again? We can't have 
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many more readings, you know, before I shall have to 
leave for Princeton.'' 

'*Then let us have as many as possible. Come 
whenever you can, Mr. McDonald." 

'* Thank you." 

**Mat," said Thornton as he put on his overcoat 
in the hall, ** these weeks of enforced idleness out 
here would have been interminable to me if Mrs. 
Kuntz had not been so good to me." 

''Enforced idleness is apt to lead one into trouble," 
retorted Matthew grimly. 

'* Yes — if one has n't a good friend to help one over 
the gaping pit. I feel very grateful to Mrs. Kuntz." 

''I don't doubt it!" 

** Instead of stagnating out here, I Ve been very 
much stimulated. That 's something to be grateful 
for, isn't it?" 

**It 's very delightful to have one's wife so ap- 
preciated!" 

**You look delighted!" Thornton could not re- 
press a laugh. ''You '11 have to get Mrs. Kuntz to 
teach you French, Mat!" 

"Enforced idleness has not brought me to * a gap- 
ing pit' from which I 'm in need of being saved." 

Again Thornton laughed. "Good night, Mat," he 
said as he opened the front door. 

Matthew's reply, if he made any, was not audible 
to Thornton. The door was closed upon his back. 

As the young man walked slowly through the viUag-s 
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street towards the parsonage, he tried to imagine the 
scene now probably taking place between the husband 
and wife. 

''Womanly and dainty as she is, she has a spirit 
intrepid enough, I should think, to hold her own — 
even with a big, domineering brute like Mat. And 
then, in any combat between them, she holds the strong 
weapon of being a woman, though I 'm not sure that 
counts for much with Matthew. He 's not over- 
burdened with a sense of chivalry! And she, more 
than any woman I ever knew, appeals to a fellow's 
chivalry! By jove, I think it would be a good thing 
for her if Mat's car ran into a fence corner and 
smashed his Dutch head!" 

That it would also be a good thing for someone 
else, his youthful training in the Ten Commandments 
did not allow him to consider. 
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WHEN Matthew returned at once to the dining^ 
room, Jean was clearing away the remains of 
the little supper. 

**Sit down," he said in a peculiarly quiet voice, 
holding a chair for her. 

'* Had n't you finished your rabbit f she asked, 
pausing tentatively in her work, but not sitting down. 
*'I thought you had — I was clearing up/' 

''Sit down, dear,'' he repeated peremptorily. 

''See!" she said plaintively, holding out her 
slightly burnt "finger as she came around the table and 
seated herself. "I burnt myself on the chafing dish. 
It hurts dreadfully. Please treat it." 

He took her hand to examine it. "But where?" 

"There," she pointed to the faintest possible red- 
ness on her thumb. 

He looked from it to her face and repressed a 
smile. "I guess it 's your conscience that 'hurts 
dreadfully,' " he replied calmly as he sat down be- 
side her. 

"The Angel Gabriel himself could n't have a clearer 
conscience," she affirmed vain-gloriously. 

Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
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lest he fall : ' you supply me with a text for the sermon 
I 've got to preach you, dear." 

**I don't mind sermons if they are interesting; they 
are n 't often. See that you make yours entertaining 
enough to keep me awake, dear." 

**I don't think you '11 fall asleep under what I have 
to say." 

**I 'm not so sure; I 'm awfully sleepy." 

**I have some questions to ask you, Jean. First, 
how often has Thornton McDonald been coming in to 
see you? Second, why have you never mentioned 
his visits to me?" 

**Dear," she said flushing, "I have not meant to 
make a secret of his visits. I Ve avoided speaking 
of them because I could see that it annoyed you to 
have me take the least interest in the man — ^though he 
is your friend." 

**And my first question? How often has he been 
coming?" 

**He comes in several times a week." 

**And has managed in all this time to avoid coming 
once when I was at home !" 

**But I told him to avoid coming when you were 
home. When he asked me to read French with him, 
I said you were home so little that of course we wanted 
to be by ourselves when we were together, but that if 
he would come while you were out — " 

*'Now, just stop to think about it, Jean. While I 
am out, working to the limit of my strength, you are 
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sitting around here reading French plays with an- 
other man!" 

**Wein What shall I think about it, Matthew?" 

*'Do you mean to say you see no impropriety in 
it?" 

** 'Impropriety' is such a quaint word, Matthew! 
It suggests those prim days when young ladies had to 
practise saying * Prunes and Prisms.' " 

**Look here, Jean, I 'm not the sort of man to allow 
his wife to behave in such a way that she gets herself 
talked about." 

**In Fokestown?" Jean smiled. **What does it 
matter, dear, what these simple people say about us, 
one way or another? They can't possibly under- 
stand us." 

**They are my people, Jean, with whom I 've been 
brought up." 

**But, dear, they are equally Mr. McDonald's people 
and their opinion of his conduct does n 't seem to deter 
him from coming here. ' ' 

**It can't injure him as it can you. It is beastly 
selfish of him to subject you to gossip which is bound 
to do both you and me an injury." 

'*He assumes that you and I, as well as he, are on 
a plane above their gossip. But, Matthew, what on 
earth can they say about us?" 

**They are already saying — I heard it to-day — that 
you are * leading on' the minister's only son to his 
ruin — that you are 'a wanton' ! 
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She stared at him wide-eyed. *'Ohl'' Her tone 
was breathless, startled. **I don't care for one in- 
stant what they say or think ! But that you — should 
use such a word as that — to me!" 

*'DearI'' He drew her hand into his own. **I 'm 
merely showing you how your conduct, in allowing 
McDonald's constant visits in my absence, is regarded 
here. I know, even better than you do yourself, all 
the innocence and purity of your mind. And I know, 
too," he said, his voice suddenly deepening to a pas- 
sionate earnestness, **of your utter loyalty to me. If 
I did not, God help me ! " 

His tone, his eyes, the fierce clasp of his hand upon 
hers, thrilled Jean with the realization of how he loved 
her. Man of strength and power that he was, she 
knew, in that moment, how wholly he was hers, soul, 
mind and body. 

**You know, dear," she said with a grave gentle- 
ness, **I would not willingly hurt you. What is it 
you wish? Can you actually mean that you want me 
to stop reading French with Mr. McDonald because 
Pokestown people don't approve?" 

**And because I don't approve, dear. Let me tell 
you something: just remember that I 'm a physician 
and that I know a few facts of life. Thornton Mc- 
Donald would not want to come here two or three 
times a week to read French with you if you were 
not pretty and young and attractive. No man would. 
But your beauty and youth belong to me/" he said 
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hotly. "Therefore, McDonald is — as in his heart he 
knows — playing with fire. That 's why his visits here 
in my absence have got to stop!" 

'* Matthew!" she breathed, her chest heaving, 
** surely you — a man who has seen and known the 
life of a great city as you have — ^you are not like 
Lizzie and the others, who can't imagine any but a 
sentimental relation between a man and a woman!" 

'*Jean!" he replied, ** believe me — there is no 
friendship between men and women that is not based 
on sex. There is no attraction between them but sex 
attraction. I speak for the man's side," he quickly 
inserted as he caught the danger-spark in her soft 
eyes. **But a woman does wrong, often uncon- 
sciously, by allowing and encouraging a man who can 
never be her husband, to be constantly near her." 

**I could never believe such things! If they were 
true, I shouldn't want to know them! I shouldn't 
be willing to accept life on such conditions — on the 
plane on which you see it, Matthew. If a woman is 
interesting to a man only while and because she is 
young and pretty, what of their love when she grows 
old?" 

** It isn't love then; it 's affection — an entirely dif- 
ferent thing." 

**Now," she softly cried, springing up, ** after 
that 1 11 say good night! I can't stand any more!" 

She was at the door before he could stop her. 

**Here 's this table to be cleared off," he called. 
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'*You clear it; you deserve to!'' 

She closed the door and he heard her running up- 
stairs. 

As the sound of her footsteps died away, he be- 
came conscious of the murmur of voices in the adjoin- 
ing parlor. He sat still and meditatively sipped a 
glass of beer. 

**So Christian Stumpf, too, knows that McDonald 
has been coming here to sit for hours at a time with 
my wife while I 'm out ! No wonder the whole village 
is talking." 

He realized that he would never be able to convince 
Jean of the truth of what he had said to her. 

**But it 's true — every word of it — in general and 
in particular. McDonald may not realize it himself, 
but he 's in love with her. No man ever looks at a 
woman as he looked at her to-night, his soul in his 
eyes, unless his blood 's on fire for her. Great God, 
what stuff would the fellow be made of if he could 
have been with her all these days and not got burned 
— such a fatally attractive little thing as she is! 
But she won't believe the facts I gave her to-night. 
She '11 persist in thinking that a man can have friend- 
ship for a woman as for another man. There are 
some truths that can't be taught or passed along; 
that each one must discover for himself at first hand 
through experience. ' ' 

Would she obey him, he wondered? He would see 
to it that she ddd. As for McDonald, Matthew 
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didn't propose to make himself ridiculous in his 
friend's eyes by betraying how consumingly jealous 
he was. He would, however, warn him that he could 
not permit his wife to be subjected to any further 
village gossip. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

BUT when it come to the point, Matthew found 
that he could not bring himself to speak to 
Thornton about the matter. It would savor too much 
of a reflection upon his wife's intelligence, common 
sense and loyalty. In these days surely a full-fledged 
woman was supposed to take care of her own dignity 
without aid from her husband. Matthew had a mortal 
dread of appearing ridiculous. 

It happened, however, that the natural course of 
events temporarily put a check upon McDonald's 
visits. 

The case of Lizzie and Christian, which had been 
jogging on uneventfully to its apparent far-distant 
consummation was unexpectedly brought, by a com- 
bination of circumstances, to an issue. The lovers 
suddenly found themselves hemmed in by a little 
circle of conditions and pressed upon to the point 
where they must defend themselves or capitulate. 
Left to themselves, capitulation would no doubt have 
seemed to them inevitable, as it seemed to their 
persecutors; but it was the very extremity of their 
plight that fired Jean to come to their rescue — in the 
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face of an opposition before which a more intrepid 
spirit than hers might have quailed. 

Now if Christian had a vice it was a passion for 
letter-writing. On every possible pretext he reveled 
in the exercise of his epistolary gift. Though he lived 
only a few steps from the doctor's house and saw 
Lizzie whenever he wanted to, yet scarcely a day 
passed that she did not receive one of his ** beautiful 
letters/' as she proudly called them. So it was by 
no means an occasion for surprise when one morning 
at daybreak the milkman handed her a letter which he 
said ** Chris*' had asked him to leave with her as 
he passed. The news it contained, however, luus an 
occasion for surprise and consternation. 

** Friend Lizzie," wrote Christian, '*I now take 
the pleasure of writing to you the mournful tidings 
that my dear grandmother came down with smallpox 
last night at the hotel and the same is now quar- 
antined as I guess Matthew has informed you ere 
this. Mom, she sees her chance, now, to separate me 
and you, for now that I can't go to board at the 
hotel even if I want to, she up and says, *You stop 
traveling with Lizzie Kuntz, or you darsent board 
with we.' Yes, now mind if she didn't speak that 
to me last night near as soon as Matthew sayed it 
would give smallpox and the hotel would be quar- 
antined. Now, what 's a body to do, dear Lizzie ? If 
I travel with you, I darsent come home no more — 
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and now the hotel 's closed, where can I get board 
in Fokestown where my school is ? You see mom she 
has me, ain't? I told her, *I can't keep away from 
Lizzie.' She says, *A11 right. Suit yourself — and 
enjoy yourself. You can keep away from my house, 
I guess!' You know how mom is — so wonderful set. 
Grandmother's getting the smallpox is certainly un- 
handy for you and me. No more this time. But I 
love you just the same and hope you likewise will 
remain steadfast unto, 

'*Your suitor, 

** Christian Stumpf." 

While Lizzie, red-eyed and sadly troubled, pro- 
ceeded in the face of this blow to get the breakfast, 
a further complication of her affairs was being dis- 
cussed upstairs between Matthew and Jean. 

**Did you, or Lizzie, hear father in the oflSce with 
me last night?" Matthew asked as he stood before the 
mirror brushing his hair. 

**No!" said Jean startled. "Was he here?" 

**Yes. Poor Lizzie! I had a time of it keeping 
him from taking her away bodily. He would have 
been rough with her if he had got hold of her last 
night. So I had to keep him off, at the risk of his 
quarreling with me I For," Matthew laughed, '*even 
I am supposed to recognize his authority to a certain 
point. You see, what has held him in check all this 
time was mother's taking a stand so astonishingly. 
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Now, Lizzie must come home, he says. I kept In'm 
from taking her away last night only by promising 
him that I would persuade her to let me bring her out 
home to-day. I got him to say that he'' — Matthew 
hesitated — **Well, to be frank, that he would use no 
violence — for I must admit he 'd be apt to be brutal 
with her, after her defiance of him." 

'*She won't go with you! She sha'n'tl" Jean 
panted, her face crimson. 

**What is she to do? If she refuses to go out home 
with me, father will come and force her; and it will 
be the .worse for her." 

**You can defend her against your father, Matthew. 
Or you can give her that ridiculous *aus styer,' what- 
ever it is." 

*' Several hundred dollars? I can't afford it, apart 
from my entire unwillingness to anger father any fur- 
ther, and forfeit my inheritance. He would never over- 
look such a thing on my part ; he has scarcely tolerated 
my keeping Lizzie here at all. The whole business has 
got to come to an end now 1 We 've all had enough 
of it!" 

**Yet, Matthew, I myself saw you risk your means 
of livelihood by reprimanding that head nurse at the 
hospital, because you could not countenance cruelty 
at any cost!" 

**I 'm sorry enough for Lizzie, 'Jean. I wish to the 
Lord I could see a way of escape for her. But I 'm 
blest if I can! Now," he warned her, '*you keep out 
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of it and don't make it harder for me than it is al- 
ready ! I Ve got to be firm with Lizzie. I don 't want 
to have to be brutal! Eemember, I 'm not enjoying 
the prospect of telling her that I 'm going to take her 
home this morning ! ' * 

Jean's brain did some hard work in the few minutes 
that remained while they finished dressing and during 
their rather silent breakfast. 

Lizzie's explanation of her reddened eyes and re- 
fusal to eat did not make Matthew's prospective ordeal 
appear easier to him; while at the same time it shut 
several doors of escape for her of which Jean had 
thought. 

**Come into the office with me, Lizzie." Matthew 
spoke very gently to his sister as they rose from the 
table. 

Jean repressed her agonized impulse to interpose. 
Matthew, she knew, was invincible in this matter now 
and she was in too great need of her resources to 
waste them in futile protest. 

She flew upstairs, closed and locked the door of Liz- 
zie 's room on the outside and thrust the key into the 
bosom of her blouse. 

**Now then, she can't get her hat and coat until I 
let her. She can't go till I get backl" 

Her next move was to try to see Christian. She 
hurried, breathless, down the street to the neat, two- 
storied frame house where the school-teacher lived 
with his formidable mother. 
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A thin, sharp-featured woman of middle age was 
scrubbing the board-walk that ran from the gate to 
the porch. 

**6ood morning. Is this Mrs. Stumpf? May I 
speak to your son at once?" Jean rapidly asked. 

The woman leaned on her broom and regarded her 
early morning visitor with her small suspicious eyes. 

'*You 're the doctor's Missus, ain't?" 

* * Yes. You are Christian 's mother ? ' ' 

**0h, yes, I 'm the Widow Stumpf — leastways 
that 's the title I get in Fokestown — for fear folks 
won't know I am a widow-lady if they don't call me 
one — seein' I didn't put on no crepe wail fur my 
Mister when he fell off; fur I sayed them crepe wails 
cost awful expensive and my Mister he ain 't no blood 
relation to me, anyhow. Yes, just take my word fur 
it, Mrs. Kuntz, whenever you see a woman with a long 
crepe wail and white ruching in front — she 's looking 
out fur another husband! And — " 

'*0h !" cried Jean breathlessly, **but please — I 'm in 
such a hurry — won't you please call Christian?" 

**What do you want with our Chris in such a awful 
hurry?" 

'*I have to speak to him immediately! I can't wait ! 
Please call him!" 

**What do you have to speak to him about?" 

**I — have something to give him." 

**You kin give it to me fur him.'' 
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*'No! I must see him. Where is he?" Jean 
pleaded in agony at this waste of time. 

**You tell me what you want of him/' said Mrs. 
Stumpf obstinately, ** before I call him!" 

**He ain't here anyhow, Missus," piped up a small 
boy's voice at her side and Jean turned to see a vil- 
lage lad hanging on the gate. **He 's went to school 
a 'ready ! ' ' 

Jean turned and sped on up the street before Mrs. 
Stumpf could recover from her chagrin to interpose 
a word. 

Now Jean knew that Christian had some time ago 
secured a marriage license, to be ready in case of 
emergency. 

**If only he has the license with him and doesn't 
have to go home for it!" she thought a few moments 
later bursting in upon the startled youth as he was 
making a fire in the school-room stove. 

** Listen to me. Christian! Mr. Kuntz came to the 
doctor last night and made him promise to deliver 
liizzie at the farm this morning ! Dr. Kuntz is tell- 
ing Lizzie now in his office. Once she gets to that 
farm, you know your chances are over ! Now, listen I 
You go to the parsonage this minute with your license 
and I '11 undertake to send Lizzie to you within the 
next half hour! And you two must get married! 
That 's the only way to fix them all 1 Have you your 
license with you?" 
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**I keep it here so 's mom won't find it!" gasped 
the bewildered Christian. **Mom would root it out 
wherever I 'd hide it if I kept it at home. But — 
where 'U me and Lizzie go to live yet anyhow?" 

* * To Annville ! ' ' triumphantly announced Jean. * ' I 
can lend you fifty dollars. We are hearing on all 
sides that Annville is in crying need of a new board- 
ing house for students. That 's an opening for you 
and Lizzie! Dr. Kuntz says the college authorities 
are trying to get some one to take charge of the old 
dormitory. You and Lizzie could do it in partnership. 
It would at least tide you over a year." 

**0h!" cried Christian thoroughly aroused, "and I 
could mebby at the same time take the college course 
that I always wanted to take, but that my mother 
wouldn't leave me — a course in Bachelor of Arts." 

** 'Bachelor of Arts' is a degree, Christian, not a 
* course, ' ' ' Jean hastily explained. * * But, never mind ! 
Take a course in something by all means! Here 's 
your cap," she handed it to him from his desk; **and 
don't forget your license!" 

**When we get to Annwille, I 'U go straight to the 
president's office," Christian excitedly planned, draw- 
ing down his shirt sleeves and getting into his coat 
and overcoat, **and engage a room with the young 
lady in the office — " 

* * She '11 think you are a Mormon. Now start ! Ask 
Mr. Thornton McDonald to take your school this 
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morning and keep it until the superintendent can 
supply some one in your place. I know he will do it/' 

**But my clothes at home?" Christian suddenly be- 
thought him of his few worldly possessions. 

**Come back for them to-morrow ; it 's only a twenty 
minutes' trolley ride.'* 

**And," said Christian brokenly, **my thankfulness 
to you !" His eyes filled as he looked at her and held 
out his hand. '*Me and Lizzie will pay you back, 
Missus, as soon as we otherwise can." 

* * Don 't let the debt burden you. Oh 1 " she cried, 
**let it be my wedding-gift to Lizzie. Now do hurry. 
Christian ! I 'm so afraid Matthew will get her away 
— or her father turn up — ^before you are safely * joined 
in the holy bonds' 1" 

**Till she gets to the minister's," Christian cried 
enthusiastically, his eyes beady with the excitement of 
this sudden and unexpected fruition of his hopes, 
''I 'II be all ready and waitin' for her there 1" 

He left the school-room with a bound and sped down 
the street. Jean, going in an opposite direction, en- 
tered her own home by the kitchen door, just as Liz- 
zie, looking white and hopeless, came forth from Mat- 
thew 's oflSce. 

**You know I 'm to go out home, Jean, ain't?" 

' * Yes. Come upstairs and I 'U help you pack your 
things. ' ' 

Alone in Lizzie's room, Jean unfolded her plan, 
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while they both rapidly packed a suit-case with Liz- 
zie 's belongings and Jean pinned an envelop contain- 
ing five ten-dollar bills into the bosom of the girl's 
gown. 

It was hard for poor Lizzie's unaccustomed brain 
to work with the vigor and speed necessary in such 
leaps and changes of ** outrageous fortune" and she 
looked dazed and dizzy as Jean piloted her down the 
back stairs and out the kitchen door. 

'*Now fly — down to the parsonage — ^before Matthew 
sees you and — '* 

'*But you'll have to take all the blame!'' Lizzie 
faltered. "And if Matthew knowed you gev me all 
that there money ! Such a pile I never seen, let alone 
had! I 'm most afraid — " 

''Go, Lizzie! Eun — ^fly!" 'Jean fairly thrust her 
out, and closing the kitchen door after her, leaned 
against it, panting. The deed was as good as done 
now, for Matthew was busy with patients in the oflSce. 
If only all went well at the parsonage! If the tele- 
phone were not in the oflSce, she would call up Thorn- 
ton McDonald and tell Mm to see the thing through. 
She would fly down to the parsonage herself, but that 
she might be needed here to invent delays for Mat- 
thew. 

She went upstairs, locked herself in Lizzie's empty 
room, and with a thickly-beating heart, sat down by 
the window to await developments. The ''scent of 
battle" had been in her nostrils until it came to the 
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point of facing Matthew ; and now, suddenly, she felt 
weak. She hoped she should not have long to wait, 
lest all her courage ooze away. 

But it seemed all too soon when she did hear his 
step on the stairs and in the hall and his tap upon 
the door. 

** Ready, Lizzie?" he called in the deep voice which 
measured for her his genuine pain in what he was 
doing. 

'*She 's not quite ready," Jean called back un- 
steadily, knowing that Lizzie could not, by this time, 
have more than reached the parsonage door. 

* * The car is at the door, ' ' he called, * ' and I have n 't 
much time to spare." 

''She '11 be ready in ten minutes," Jean responded. 

There was no answer, but she did not hear him 
move away. "Was he going to stand by the door and 
wait? She rose and moved about, closing and open- 
ing drawers noisily. 

''I don't know, Lizzie, how in the world I 'm going 
to get on without you!" she spoke plaintively, with 
a returning sense of enjoyment in the situation. 

And coming on me so suddenly, too," she went on, 
how shall I ever put through the work to-day alone ? ' ' 

**Jean, Jean," called Matthew, *'I 'm in a hurry! 
Come out and leave Lizzie alone; she 11 make more 
speed!" 

'*At least, Matthew, leave her to me these last few 
minutes!" called Jean tearfully. 
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'*Well, help her, then, and don't hinder her!" he 
answered; and as she heard him walk away and go 
downstairs, she collapsed in a heap on the floor. 

*'What mill he do to me anon when he discovers 
All!" she asked theatrically of the empty room. ''I 
shall die if I can't describe this lovely 'scene' to 
Thornton McDonald! Really, I didn't know I was 
so bright — one never does know, I suppose, until cir- 
cumstances bring it out. I say, Matthew ought to be 
proud of such a clever spouse!" she mused, quite lost 
in self-admiration. 

A sound in the office below brought her heart into 
her mouth — the loud, angry voice of her father-in-law ! 

She ignominiously opened the register and listened. 

'*I waited long enough! You sayed you 'd have 
her out early, Matthew ! What 'd you call early 
then? It 's near nine o'clock! Now I come to get 
her and she '11 take what she gets oflP me fur wastin' 
my time like this here — ^makin' me hike 'way in 
here twicet yet!" 

**I 'm just starting out with her — I 've been delayed 
by patients ; she 's packing and dressing. She 's com- 
ing right down. I '11 take you both out in the car. ' ' 

''No, you needn't bother! I 'II take her along in 
the buggy. How else could I get the buggy back yet ? 
And so I take back my promise that I ain't punishin' 
Lizzie fur all this here cuttin' up!" 

''Father! Lizzie 's a woman, not a child!" said 
Matthew sternly. "If you want to avoid a quarrel 
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with me, don't lay a finger on her! I won't stand 
for brutality like that! Isn't it bad enough, in 
Heaven's name, to force her, a young pretty girl like 
Lizzie, to marry an old skinflint like Dan Schwenk- 
felters^'* 

**I knowed all along you was takin' her part!" his 
father broke in violently. **And now you up and 
tell me I darsent do thus and so! You say darsent 
to me! You 're gettin' awful independent of your 
pop — ain't? — ^now you don't have to ast him fur loans 
no more. All right, Mat, suit yourself ! Now where 's 
Lizzie, I say?" 

'*I have never taken her part against you; and you 
know that when I say a thing it 's true." 

'*I 'd like to know what you call takin' her part?" 

'*If I had not kept her here, she would now be be- 
yond your reach, wouldn't she?" 

**Well, to be sure I guess mebby she would. I don't 
want no fight with you, Matthew. But don't you 
give me no more such sass and tell me to my face I 
* darsent.' Now I ain't wastin' no more time, tell 
me where 's Lizzie's room and I '11 go get her!" 

''You 'U not touch her, will you?" 

'*I will if I want to! Look-a-here, Matthew, you 
always was too soft for your own good. What do 
you get fur standin' up fur Lizzie agin me? Kin 
she do more fur you than I kin ? What do you want 
to be such a soft-head fur? That 's why that missus 
of yourn kin work you like she does. If you was n't 
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Buch a blamed fool about her, you might mebby get 
some use out of her. If I had her — " 

*' Never mind her. I married her!'' 

**I guess she fooled you good! I guess you didn't 
know what a good-for-nothing you was gettin'— " 

'*I knew all there was to know about her, so as I ^m 
satisfied, no one else need criticize her; let that be 
understood! I 11 go and hurry Lizzie." 

Jean heard him open the oflSce door and mount the 
steps. **Good Lord have mercy on us !" she breathed. 

She unlocked the door and met him at the thres- 
hold, her cheeks crimson, her eyes bright and beauti- 
ful. He looked past her into the room and saw that 
it was empty. 

''Where's Lizzie?" 

''Gone, Matthew! Slay me an' you must!" She 
suddenly flung herself upon his breast and clasped his 
neck. "Be thankful that Lizzie is safe, that — " 

^^ Where is she?" demanded Matthew, unclasping 
her arms and holding her oflP. "What do you 
mean?" 

"Married to Christian by this time and on her way 
to Annville, where she and her husband will either 
take the students' dormitory or open a students' 
boarding house ! I conceived and executed the whole 
plot since seven o'clock this morning and now it 's 
only a little after nine ! If your father can call that 
being a good-for-nothing — " 
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''Well, where 's she atf^' Mr. Kuntz's voice came 
from behind Matthew's back as he joined them. 
*'Don't stand here jawin'. I got to start!'* 

Matthew stood aside, his face white, bewildered. • 

**She 's escaped you — us!'' he amended, speaking 
hoarsely, his mingled feelings of amazement, dread of 
his father's rage, stern displeasure with his wife, con- 
tending strangely with a deep relief at his own escape 
from the distasteful task of forcing his sister to go 
home. 

''What?" shouted his father, "she 's run off to 
Lebanon ? Is this here the way you kep ' your promise 
you made me last night?" 

"7 did it," said Jean, forgetting Matthew in the 
luxury of rejoicing over her father-in-law. "Mat- 
thew didn't know a thing about it. He left Lizzie 
up here dressing and packing — and I sent her out the 
back door to the parsonage where Christian was to 
meet her." 

"I '11 stop it!" yelled the farmer making for the 
landing. 

"They are already married and off for Annville. 
I saw them from the window here, come out of the 
parsonage and go over to the station. Their train 
left five minutes ago. They did not wait to go by 
trolley." 

"Tou — you stand there and tell me to my face," 
gasped Mr. Kuntz, "that you done this here — ^you! 
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Matthew!" he turned violently upon his son, ''she 
couldn't of done all this under your nose and you 
not of knew what she was up to!" 

''You have my word I knew nothing of it. I ex- 
pected to find Lizzie here in her room." 

"Ain't you got no control of your wife?" his fa- 
ther demanded with scorn of such weakness. "Are 
you taking this off of her and not teaching her a 
lesson?" 

"Leave that to me, father." 

Mr. Kuntz turned furiously upon Jean. "What 
did you do this here fur — agin your husband and 
agin his pop ? Who did you want to spite anyhow ? ' ' 

**I did it to prevent a cruel wrong." 

**What is it your business to meddle in my affairs 
if I want to do what you think ain't right?" 

"It 's everyone's business to stop cruelty when 
they can — and I love Lizzie — ^that 's why I saved her 
from you and your hideous little old Dan Schwenck- 
felters!" 

"All right! You and your children, if you have 
any, can whistle fur my money and take it out in 
whistlin'! Do you hear that?" the infuriated man 
shouted — ^then turned his back upon them both and 
stalked out of their house. 

"He will get over it, dear!" Jean gently tried to 
conciliate Matthew. "And surely," she pleaded, 
"you are glad for Lizzie?" 

"I shall have to pay dear for the luxury you 've 
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enjoyed — the luxury of patronizing my sister/' 

*' * Patronizing' her, Matthew T' 

**It is doubtful whether I can ever make father 
overlook this business!" he pursued bitterly. **I 
warned you — why did you deliberately disregard all 
that I said to you? Have you so little confidence in 
my judgment, so little desire to please me, that in a 
matter which certainly concerns me more vitally than 
it does you, you set yourself against me in this vio- 
lent way?" 

'* Matthew, I saved you from doing a thing you 
hated to do — a mean thing ! ' ' 

**I admit it," he said, but with no modification of 
his coldness. 

Well, then?" Jean pleaded. 
Well, then, you think I ought to be grateful to 
you? Grateful to you for sacrificing your husband 
for your sister-in-law?" 

'*You would rather see Lizzie sacrificed than lose 
your share of your father's estate?" she asked. 

It is our possible children I must think of, Jean." 
Better think of giving *our possible children' an 
inheritance of kindness and generosity and unselfish- 
ness! Suppose we had a son — would you have him 
act as I have acted this morning — or as you intended 
to do?" 

He looked into her clear eyes. Her question, her 
aspect, made his heart leap with a sudden pride in 
the **good blood" his children must inherit from 
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their mother, for had she not manifested this day- 
courage, cleverness, generosity? He was not with- 
out appreciation, too, of her loyalty and kindness to 
his sister. She had found the best in Lizzie and 
had made the most of it. 

**You '11 have to give me time,'' he answered her, 
**to get over my very strong feeling about your de- 
ception and disobedience towards me, Jean." 

**No!" she suddenly clung to him. *'I won't give 
you any time at all. Get over it now ! Because you 
know, dear, it 's absurd to be talking about a grown 
woman's * obedience' to anyone. Don't be so me- 
diaeval ! Tou might as well talk of your obedience to 
me ! Being of mature years and sound mind, I must 
act as my nature — not as my husband — dictates." 

**Good Lord! I haven't time to stand here dis- 
cussing the Feminist Movement ! Just a word to you 
— the next time your * nature dictates' that you shall 
defy and deceive me — at least come and consult with 
me about it." 

'*But I find that with men, as with savages, force, 
not argument is necessary in dealing with them. 
That old-time delusion of 'woman's sweet, subtle in- 
fluence' — well I can never do a thing with you un- 
less," she said, her slight, soft body nestling against 
his strong bulk, ' ' I use force ! ' ' 

He smiled in spite of himself, and after an in- 
stant's hesitation, gathered her into his arms and 
kissed her. 
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But when, a few moments later he had gone away, 
she thought, with a dreary feeling of despair, of the 
endless battle she was waging to maintain her intel- 
lectual and spiritual entity. How would it all end? 
How could it end, except in defeat — or in flight that 
was itself defeat. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

JEAN was now confronted once more with the 
problem of averting what to her was the in- 
dignity of being obliged to wait upon Matthew's man- 
servant. She succeeded in securing temporarily the 
services of one, Lucy Laferty, a *' plain" woman 
who had once taught the village school; and Mrs. 
Laferty promised to stay with her and ''help out" 
for a dollar and a half a week until she could get 
a servant who would be willing to do the laundry 
work; for Matthew steadily refused to keep a maid 
who would not do the washing. That he should con- 
sent to have one at all was such a concession that 
Jean was very meek under the condition he made, 
though she knew that this condition was practically 
a prohibition. A maid of all work who would do 
the washing was not likely to be found; a Southern 
darky would certainly not meet his requirements; 
and Lucy Laferty could stay with them only two 
weeks at the outside. 

Unaccustomed to white servants, 3*ean experienced 
much nervous uncertainty as to how she should treat 
so extraordinary an individual as Lucy Laferty 
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turned out to be. From the first, her attitude to the 
little Mennonite widow was apologetic and concil- 
iatory, for she dreaded being left alone again with the 
heavy work of her household. 

She had taken pains to fit up the newcomer's room 
with curtains and pictures, but no sooner had the 
woman arrived than a misgiving seized upon Jean as 
to whether this would be acceptable to a Mennon- 
ite. 

** Perhaps," she hesitatingly suggested as she took 
her to her room, **you would rather I took down these 
pictures, Mrs. Laferty? I understand your religion 
forbids ornaments. '* 

''Oh, don't remove them on my account," said the 
widow speaking in a tone of sprightliness that was a 
grotesque contrast to her somber garb and, not only 
with an entire absence of the ''Dutch" dialect and 
intonation, but with an aflPectation of gentility and 
even elegance in her accent and manner that Jean 
at once found very diverting. "I am not so narrow 
as some of the brethren. I always say," she added 
sentimentally, "that a room full of pictures is a 
room full of thoughts." 

"But I thought your faith forbade pictures, Mrs. 
Laferty." 

"It does, I regret to say. (Call me Lucy, please; 
our religion disapproves of complimentary titles). I 
joined the Mennonite faith because of my third hus- 
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band, who was a member. But if my next husband 
does n 't happen to be a Mennonite, I shall of course 
leave the meeting.'' 

**Tou are going to be married again?" 

*'If the opportunity presents itself? Yes. You 
know, my dear, * There is a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we may.' " 

''What," thought Jean, *'have I got on my hands? 
A servant that quotes Shakespeare at me!" 

**0f course," added Lucy with a kittenish air, as 
she removed her black hood under which appeared her 
dainty white Mennonite cap, **a widow likes to be a 
little jolly. I went out west after my last husband 
died, having been told that women were so scarce 
there that one could easily find a mate. But I failed 
to kindle a flame in any man's bosom. I was evi- 
dently not a good match. Flame — ^match — see ? It is 
original with me — ^the joke is. I was not a good 
match, I failed to kindle a flame. Well, I was very 
much disappointed, but my return home was so de- 
lightful, I feel compensated — such an ovation as I 
received from Fokestown neighbors and friends! I 
know, now, exactly how President Eoosevelt feels when 
he tours the country and is received with ovations at 
the various towns en route. Shall I use these bureau 
drawers for my clothing?" 

''Yes," answered Jean, sinking limply into a chair. 

"Thanks. I 've been married three times," Lucy 
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rattled on as she proceeded to unpack her suit-case, 
*'and I do not doubt that I shall marry again. At 
present I count on marrying a gentleman, not of our 
faith, from AnnviUe, if he doesn't disappoint me as 
another did last summer in Myerstown. My present 
prospect, as you might call him, though we are not 
definitely engaged, is a widower sixty-nine years old, 
with four married sons. When the wedding-day is 
fixed (if the gentleman does not back out as the other 
one did) I shall let you and Matthew know. Do not 
be shocked at my calling the doctor, Matthew; I Ve 
known him since he was bom, I Ve rocked him, taught 
him, spanked him and kissed him. I could not call 
him 'doctor' without being aflPected and aflPectation 
is a thing I never stoop to, Mrs. Kuntz. You, my 
dear, look more like a widow than a bride. Such a 
sweet, sad face;'' she said with a languishing glance. 
^^Have you ever loved and lost as have If" 

** Indeed, Lucy, nothing so romantic has happened 
to me. ' ' 

When the unpacking was finished and Lucy had tied 
a white apron over her plain black Mennonite gown, 
Jean led the way downstairs. 

Lucy overflowed with comments upon the furnish- 
ings of the house, of which she seemed to have more 
appreciation than had been manifested by the other 
villagers who had seen it. 

''How quaint!" she paused in the second-floor hall 
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to inspect an Oriental rug. **I never saw anything 
like that — so Roman and antediluvian! Where did 
you get itf 

It was one of my wedding-gifts.'' 
I feel like Cleopatra or the Queen of Sheba in 
such surroundings!'' Lucy declared, sailing majestic- 
ally down the stairs, followed meekly by her mistress. 
''Jean," Matthew warned his wife as they sat down 
to their first meal after the new maid's arrival, **Lucy 
Laferty will take deadly offense if you don't let her 
sit down at table with us. Why — ^you don't under- 
stand — she 's the literary light of Fokestown; she 
graduated at the Lebanon High School thirty years 
ago and taught the village school here for years. 
She 's often invited to tea at the minister's. Madam 
Kuntz!" 

''Leave it to me, dear. I 'm teaching her to wait 
on the table. She 's so neat and picturesque as a 
waitress in her Mennonite black dress and white cap. 
It 's so nice not to have to wrestle with the cap diffi- 
culty in this case; I understand that Northern white 
servants resent a cap as a badge of servitude." 
"She will never consent to wait on the table." 
Jean tapped a bell and Lucy promptly appeared, 
tray in hand. 
' ' Will you take away the soup, Lucy ? ' ' 
"Certainly, my dear, if it will oblige you! I hope, 
Matthew," she remarked conversationally as she took 
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the doctor's empty plate, **that your soup was pala- 
table?'' 

**Very, indeed, Lucy." 

* * Thanks. All my husbands liked that soup. ' ' 

Matthew's eyes met Jean's as Lucy went out. "It 
sounds immoral, doesn't it, the way she speaks of 
them in the plural!" said Jean. 

**How on earth do you work these people ?'* Mat- 
thew demanded, "to do what you want them to do, 
against their most deep-seated prejudices?" 

**It does take diplomacy. But I tried to impress 
Lucy with the fact that the reason she must dine first 
with Jacob, was that not only did I need her services 
while we dined, but that she would be apt to have in- 
digestion if she didn't have her meals regularly — 
which," added Jean defensively, **is perfectly true." 

**She consents only because Jacob is a bachelor 
then!" declared Matthew. *'A11 her life she 's been 
man-crazy." 

** * Man-crazy !' " thought Jean wonderingly, ** after 
living among the Dutch I ' ' 

*'By the way, Matthew," she remarked later on as 
she poured his coflfee, **I think I shall go to town to 
do a little shopping. I Ve simply got to have some 
new clothes." 

**I hope you know, dear, where you are going to 
get the money to pay for them," he replied with a 
lift of his eyebrows. The women of his family were 
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wont to ask meekly for permission to spend money. 

The blood rushed to Jean's face as she looked at 
him in astonishment. 

''Where would I get it but from yout" rose to 
her lips, but she kept silent by an eflfort. She rang 
the bell for Lucy to carry his coflfee to him, then bent 
her face over her own cup to hide from him the 
mingled hurt and indignation she knew her eyes must 
betray. 

Matthew took his coffee and drank it, serenely un- 
conscious of the tempest his words had stirred in his 
wife's heart. 

Later, after the evening office hours, as he did not 
have to go out, they sat together in the upstairs 
sitting-room, Matthew cosily settled in a comfortable 
armchair with a book and Jean occupied with some 
sewing. An attractive picture of domestic serenity 
it would have appeared to an on-looker. Every line 
in Matthew's strong face, as he frowned thoughtfully 
upon the pages of his book, indicated his deep content- 
ment in his home — for in spite of his tendency to criti- 
cize, he had never in all his life known such comfort, 
such satisfaction, in his daily life as he knew now. 

Occasionally he would read aloud bits from his 
book; and he did not notice, in Jean's brief, low- 
voiced responses, the lif elessness of her tones. 

**I really believe," she was musing sadly as she 
sewed, **that if there were no money-feud between us 
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we might be almost as harmoniously united as ever 
in my fondest dreams I thought we were. ' ' 

Was it an imp of Satan that led her at this instant 
to lift her eyes from her sewing to the clock, rest 
them upon the outline of her husband's profile, then 
rivet her glance upon the back of his neck, noting its 
thickness, the coarseness of the skin 's texture, the f ar- 
oflf resemblance to his father's brutal neck? With a 
shudder that shook her very soul, she bent her head 
low once more over her work. 

She did not trust herself to look up again for a 
long time. 

This evening a very prosaic little diflSculty was con- 
fronting her and, to her self-scorn, the more she 
considered Matthew's reception of her impulsive 
statement that she meant to buy some new clothes, the 
keener grew her chagrin at having to speak to him 
of this matter that troubled her. 

**But it is not right," she hotly told herself, **that 
I should feel like this, that I should be made to feel 
so! I ought to stand on my rights — for Matthew's 
own good, I ought to!" 

That, however — to have to '* stand on her rights" — 
was, to a woman of her temperament, distasteful to the 
point of being degrading. It cheapened everything 
which she cherished; desecrated everything she held 
sacred. 

**I 'm afraid I am a very weak character," she 
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mourned *'to feel so feeble and so frightened, so — ^so 
actually heartsick over a thing of such little real 
significance!" 

But, no matter how ** feeble and frightened" she 
felt, she knew she must speak of it, and to-night. She 
had already let it go too long. She looked at her hus- 
band once more and marveled that it could be so hard 
to tell him. 

*' Matthew?" 

**Well?" he responded absently, not looking up 
from his book. 

**I want to talk with you." The quick pulse in 
her throat made her speak breathlessly. 

**WelU" he repeated, lowering his book to his knee 
tentatively. 

"I want to tell you that the first installment of in- 
terest on the money father gave me is all used up, be- 
cause — " 

**A11 used up?" he broke in, in astonishment. 
"Why, how is that possible? He advanced you one 
hundred and fifty dollars — ^half a year 's interest ? ' ' 

**Yes." 

''And you have used it all upf What on earth did 
you do with it? You have n't needed any clothes. ' ' 

**I Ve used it up partly in providing for Lizzie 
until she and Christian should be settled." 

*'It was not your place to 'provide for' Lizzie!" 

"I know it was not." 
It was not our business, Jean. Christian was so 
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keen for her; you should have let him supply her 
needs after they were married." 

She saw that he begrudged the money — their money 
he undoubtedly considered it — to the point of resent- 
ment. She threw back her head and looked up at 
him with a laugh. * * Generous, noble brother ! Lizzie 
is to be congratulated upon having such a brother !'' 

'*But it was not our place to see her through. I 
did send her a wedding-gift of ten dollars. That was 
as much as she could expect from us when we 're just 
starting out." 

* ' Starting out on what, dear ? On the accumulation 
of money ? Let us start out on something more worth 
while — on being what I said the other day — ^himian 
and unselfish and kind." 

** Don't preach, dear. I suppose you didn't spend 
one hundred and fifty dollars on Lizzie? What else 
did you do with it all?" 

**The rest went to supplying the deficiency when- 
ever my weekly allowance for the housekeeping did n't 
reach. At first, you know, I used to tell you when I 
ran short. But, Matthew, your dissatisfaction with 
my management (or with poor meals if I tried to 
economize) led me to use my own money — so you 
would be satisfied and not scold." 

'*Tou don't mean to say you spent more than the 
allowance I gave you?" 

**I had to. But what I started to tell you," she 
added, her breath coming short in her embarrassment, 
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**is that I am out of money and need shoes. Now 
that winter is here, I find that in this climate I can't 
stand wearing low shoes. In the South I wore low 
shoes all the year round. But I shall really have to 
go to Lebanon to get myself a pair of high shoes." 

**Tou have not been going out in low shoes?" he 
asked in quick anxiety. '*I never noticed it. You 
must go at once, to-morrow, and get yourself high 
ones. And until you have them, wear my uppers." 

''Very well." 

**How much do you pay for shoes?" 

*'I 've not bought a pair of high ones since I was 
a child, so I don't know what they cost. I usually 
pay five or six dollars for Oxford ties." 

**That sounds pretty extravagant to me, Jean. I 
never think of paying over four dollars for shoes." 
He took his purse from his hip-pocket and offered her 
a five-dollar bill. **That ought to cover your trip and 
your shoes. I 'd better not give you more, for if you 
don't have it, you can't waste it. The same about 
your housekeeping allowance — if you don't have more, 
you can't waste so much. You 've simply got to learn 
how to economize, dearie. You must manage to keep 
within the amount I give you. I can't aflford to spend 
more on our living." 

She did not touch the bill he oflfered her. **That 
will not be enough," she said coldly. To pursue the 
subject at all, she had to steel herself to a hardness 
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that seemed to her like coarseness. '*I shall have to 
get my luncheon in town." 

*'That won't be necessary. You can get back by 
noon." 

'*I wish to have the day in town. There is some 
other shopping I want to do while I am there." 

''What other shopping?" 

''I don't think it would interest you to hear the de- 
tails." 

**It would interest me, dear, to hear how my hard- 
earned money is to be spent." 

'*0h, Matthew!" she almost groaned, **how can you 
make it so humiliating to me to take your money! 
We have been married seven months and this is the 
very first time I have ever asked you for a dollar for 
myself and you make me feel that I would rather 
die than take it from you. Matthew ! If a husband's 
money is not equally his wife's, if she must ask him for 
whatever she wants, be a pensioner of his bounty to 
accept favors, don't you see that marriage would be 
an intolerable institution into which no self-respecting 
woman could enter ? ' ' 

**Who earns the money?" he coolly asked, in a tone 
which also asked, ' ' What has a woman to do with self- 
respect?" 

* ' Does the wife earn nothing ? ' ' asked Jean. 

fie laughed. **Do you really think, dearie, that 
you earn your salt f As for your preferring death to 
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spending a dollar of mine, I haven't seen you prove 
it yet. Quite the contrary ! Don't get hysterical and 
talk wildly, dear. You are," he affirmed, producing 
from his purse another five dollar bill, **a very ex- 
pensive luxury. But," he added, patting the hand in 
which he laid the money, **a luxury I couldn't do 
without, all the same. My one extravagance ! ' ' 

For once, however, she was entirely unresponsive to 
his endearments, though he thought he had earned 
a rich reward by such generosity, forbearance, in- 
dulgence — all the kindly weaknesses of which a man 
in love will, against his judgment, be guilty. 

But Jean, as she lay in her bed that night, with 
wide, sleepless gaze into the darkness, said to herself 
with painful, monotonous iteration, **It can't go on — 
it can't go on! It can't go on like this through all 
my life! I can't bear it! I shall grow horrible — 
coarse-fibered, common, disagreeable! It can't con- 
tinue like this. It is wearing me to death. I can't 
stand it. It can't go on — can't go on." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

"IT SHALL not be back before five o'clock, Lucy," 
A Jean told her temporary helper, as she was 
about to start for the town the next morning. **You 
will take good care of the doctor, won't you, and see 
that he has a good hot luncheon?" 

** Shan't I do up some luncheon for you to carry 
with yout — ^to save the expense of going to a 
restaurant?" asked Lucy. **A bundle of lunch, not 
a box. I always told my husbands, when I did up 
a lunch for one of them, that a bundle looked so much 
more scientific than a box." 

** Where on earth would I eat it, Lucy?" asked 
Jean as she buttoned tHe doctor's ** uppers" over her 
low shoes, thinking the while that it might be in- 
teresting to hear Lucy's definition of ''scientific." 
*'No, thank you, I '11 go to a restaurant. You won't 
forget to dust the doctor's offices, will you?" 

** Since you won't be here to do it, I suppose I 
shall have to, but I don't like to, Mrs. Kuntz, I 
really don't like to." 

''But why, Lucy?" 3'ean asked in surprise. 

*'My dear, all those instruments in the back office 
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suggest those facts of maternity that are offensive to 
one's refinement." 

**But the 'facts' they 'suggest,' Lucy, are only facts 
of science," said Jean smiling. 

''It is a science, Mrs. Kuntz," said Lucy, "for 
which I have no admiration." 

"I 'm sorry, Lucy," Jean said after a moment, 
during which she bent low over the gaiters she was 
fastening, "but the doctor is very particular about 
having his offices dusted every day, and the floors 
wiped up." 

"My dear, my dear," Lucy shook her head reprov- 
ingly, "you will live to rue it, the way you humor 
your husband ! I never humored my husbands ! Be 
firm with Matthew, Mrs. Kuntz, and do not humor 
his manly selfishness!" 

Jean sat upright and stared. "Ytm tell me that, 
Lucy? You three times the wife of a Penn^lvania 
German?" 

"Ah, but I ^m not a Pennsylvania German, you 
see. My father came from Massachusetts fifty years 
ago to teach the district school here. And I always 
treated my husbands with New England firmness. 
For instance, I never humored them by waiting meals 
for them as you humor Matthew. If they were not 
there on time they ate it cold or went without." 

"But a doctor, Lucy — " 

"No matter. He could be a great deal more reg- 
ular than he is, Mrs. Kuntz. Tell him that George 
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Washington — ^known as the Father of his Country 
and whose memory is revered by all — never waited 
more than five minutes for a guest. Could you have 
a higher example?" 

** Christian Stumpf is the only Pennsylvania 
German I Ve seen who would stand being managed 
like that." 

**Well, I was a little careful in my several choices," 
admitted Lucy. *'I would never, for instance, have 
considered wedding a man like your father-in-law. 
But you, Mrs. Kuntz, have begun wrong; you ought 
from the start to have been firm with Matthew. The 
only two faults you have are your weakness in humor- 
ing your husband and your worldliness, my dear. 
Perfect in every other respect — looks, disposition, 
morals and manners." 

** Thank you, Lucy. So you think me worldly?" 

**The attention you give to the way a meal is served 
is out of all proportion to its importance in the light 
of Eternity, Mrs. Kuntz. I 'm afraid you do lay 
too much stress on the things of this world and do 
not think in the same proportion of the world to 



come." 



** Deliver me from having to think of two worlds at 
once. One at a time is all I can cope with. Well," 
she said rising, *'I 'm off, leaving the doctor to your 
tender mercies, Lucy." 

Jean's most important errand in town was not the 
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purchasing of a pair of shoes, but the renewal of her 
quest for a maid — one who would meet Matthew's re- 
quirement that she do the family washing. 

This quest, however, turned out as she had feared 
it would; his stipulation was practically prohibitive. 
No servant could be found to fill the post; and she 
came home in a very discouraged and troubled frame 
of mind. 

At dinner that night, Matthew asked her for '*the 
change'* and to her look of inquiry, he explained, 
**The change from the ten dollars I gave you. 
You Ve not spent it all, I suppose." 

''Not quite all." 

'*I have a use for what 's left. It 's much safer in 
my hands than in yours!" he assured her with a 
shrug. 

**You shall have it," she answered, her eyes down- 
cast, her voice low-pitched, ** immediately after 
dinner." 

After that, his amiable questions as to the details 
of her trip brought him but meager replies; she an- 
swered him vaguely, abgently. 

It was during the dessert that she came out of her 
abstraction to explain to him the state of affairs as 
to the maid problem. 

**Lucy must go at the end of the week and no one 
can be found to live with us and do the washing. 
What are we to do about it?" 

*'Do as we did before. Do without." 
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*'Not with Jacob here/' 

'* Surely you 're not still harboring the notion that 
you can't 'wait upon' Jacob!" 

* * I never will be a servant to Jacob. I stand firm to 
that." 

Matthew ate his pudding and did not reply. He 
deemed it more judicious not to. If she could not 
get a maid, she would hardly drive oflf his very neces- 
sary hired man because of her foolish prejudice. He 
could well let the situation work itself out without 
wasting words on it. 

**So there, is nothing for it, Matthew, but that you 
should consent to our having a maid and a laundress." 

**I am very weary of the subject, dear. Do please 
drop it. You know my mind. *I stand firm to that' 
— that I won't do a thing that would damage my 
practice here as such extravagance would damage it. 
We 'd be the talk of the township !" 

**How can you care?" she asked in a tone of re- 
pressed scorn that stung him to a quick retort. 

**Why should I not care? These are my people, 
Jean — as I 've told you before — and I shall not court 
their antagonism by living in a style that to them 
would seem nothing short of immoral in its self-in- 
dulgence and extravagance." 

**Then if these are your people and these your 
ideas of life," she said, her low voice suddenly tense 
with the stress of her feelings, ''what right, in 
heaven's name, had you to marry me?" 
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*'The right," he answered, the blood mounting to 
his forehead, **that I loved you — and that you loved 
me. I did not think I needed any stronger right/' 

For an instant, she felt herself convicted, by his 
words, of being in the wrong and her own point of 
view shown up as unworthy, ignoble. But only for 
an instant. 

**I don't understand *love' like yours! ^Lovel^ '' 
she cried, the tide of her feelings, which for an in- 
stant had been checked, rushing with new impetus 
to her lips, ** *Love' — that can be unchivalrous, un- 
generous, that can humiliate, torture — " 

Her voice broke into passionate sobbing. She rose 
from the table and rushed out of the room. 

Matthew laid down his knife and fork and stared 
blankly at her empty place. The flush had receded 
from his face leaving it pale. 

He drew a deep, long breath and rested his fore- 
head on his hand. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

IT was ten days later and for the past week Jean 
had been without a maid. It had seemed ** Provi- 
dential" that Jacob, during this week had **had oflf,'* 
as he expressed it, on account of the illness and death 
of a member of his family; so that the question of 
her waiting upon him — which if it ever came to an 
issue would be a serious one — ^was for the present 
postponed. 

In spite of the extra work that devolved upon Mat- 
thew in the absence of his man, he was not too busy 
to observe, with anxiety, the all too evident lassitude 
and listlessness under which Jean performed her 
work, presided at the meals, or received calls from the 
neighbors. 

**If it is dull for you here, invite your sister to 
pay us a visit, '* he had suggested sympathetically 
one day. 

She did not explain to him the impossibility of 
asking her sister to visit her when she kept no servant 
and would have to leave her to herself while she did 
the work of the house. Also, Jean did not feel strong 
enough, these days, to face the ordeal of viewing, 
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through the shocked and astonished eyes of her sister, 
her husband as he appeared in his own home, his 
people, and her own life. 

She made her final plea for a servant in suggesting 
that she might give music lessons to pay the maid's 
wages. 

''Then the village people would have no room to 
criticize us for 'immoral extravagance and self-in- 
dulgence,' " she had argued. 

Matthew had patiently explained that a professor's 
daughter from Annville came to Fokestown once a 
week on the trolley and received thirty-five cents a 
lesson from the only three young ladies of the village 
whose fathers would indulge them in the luxury of 
music lessons. 

He capped this explanation with a proposal to take 
Jean to Lebanon that night to the theater. 

"I 've got to do something with you to bring the 
light back into your eyes ! You would enjoy the play, 
would n't you, dear? And supper afterwards at the 
hotel?" 

' * Don 't go just for me — ^unless you would enjoy it, 
too," she answered, trying to think only of his kind- 
ness in suggesting all that expenditure just for mere 
pleasure. 

"I shall enjoy it, or anything else, that will cheer 
you up! I shall 'phone for the tickets at once." 

She tried hard, for his sake, to enjoy the jaunt, or 
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to appear to do so at least. But her sadness and 
apathy were too deep-seated to yield either to his 
or her efforts to banish them. 

She had reached that state of mind now, in which 
she could, quite coldly and critically, analyze her 
husband's character, his actions, his point of view. 

**In spite of all the mental training he has had, he 
falls just short, intellectually, of being able to recog- 
nize that there is a kind of culture he never can at- 
tain — that culture of the nerves and tissues that be- 
gins long before we are bom.'' 

It was with a curious wonder in the fact, that she 
noted how much less reluctant he was to pay out 
money for things than for work. To have some- 
thing in the hand that had parted with the money, 
had its consolation ; whereas when you paid for work 
— ^housework that in a week had all to be done over 
again — what had you to show for it? Jean could 
even understand and sympathize with this aversion 
to paying for work, in a race trained, through hardest 
labor on the farms, to help themselves. 

'*Yes, I can understand and even condone. But I 
can't live with it,'* 

This conviction, growing in her mind so steadily 
day by day, bade fair to develop soon into a resolu- 
tion. 

Yet she tried hard sometimes to put a check upon 
the rapid disintegration of the illusion under which 
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she had married; to match her husband's many good 
qualities against those characteristics which fairly 
froze her love. 

*'Some women wake up out of their dream of ideal 
happiness to find that they have married men without 
honor. That would be worse/' she insisted to her 
heart, without, however, fully convincing it, **than 
what I have found. Matthew would be ground to 
powder before he 'd lie, or diverge in the least from 
the severest uprightness. Much as he loves money, he 
would never touch a penny for which he gave no 
equivalent. That I know — as Job knew that (Jod was 
good ! No circumstances could make me doubt Mat- 
thew 's truth and honor for an instant. Surely that 
ought to weigh against a very heavy balance of 
faults. ' ' 

But it was her discovery that she was with child 
that brought her to the crossways where she must 
choose her path. The realization which, under normal 
conditions, would have flooded her whole being with 
deep thankfulness and joy, now only filled her with 
consternation; gripped her heart with dread that a 
child should be born into the atmosphere of gloom 
into which her soul was sinking; with fear lest the 
infant should be a girl to be brought up according 
to Matthew's ideas of what a woman should be; that 
another source of expense, and therefore of conten- 
tion, should come into their lives. 

The thought of a girl-baby made her wild. **OhI 
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Then I 'd fight I — fight for my woman-child with all 
the strength I had!" 

But with a sickening despair she realized how futile 
would be her puny defense of her offspring against 
Matthew's cheerful and complacent persistence in his 
own way. 

**And if it should be a boy, he would be brought up 
to his father's idea of all women, not excepting his 
mother!" 

During the long months in which this little soul 
would be growing under her heart, dared she remain 
here in a companionship that filled that heart with 
bitterness and rebellion ? 

* * I must go away I For the child 's salvation, I must 
go away I" 

Here, for instance, on this day of her great dis- 
covery, was a state of things far too harrowing to be 
endured without danger to the unborn child. Mat- 
thew had remarked that morning, with vehemence, 
that he could not stand this dirty house ; whereupon 
she had persuaded the woman who brought back their 
laundry to remain the rest of the day to sweep, scrub 
and wash windows, while she herself spent the day 
ironing and cooking. She would have to pay the 
woman out of the weekly household allowance and 
that, of course, would leave her short at the end of 
the week — ^which would necessitate acknowledging to 
Matthew this misappropriation of his money — and he 
would call it a betrayal of trust — ad mfinitum, ad 
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nauseamt Then, Jacob was expected to return in a 
few days — and the controversy over him would again 
come up. 

**It can't go on; I must leave! I must, I must!" 
she cried; and in the intensity of her feeling, she 
could not stay indoors; she threw on her wraps and 
walked out into the woods which skirted the village. 

As for the large basketful of clothes which she 
had folded down for ironing, it could wait, perhaps 
forever. She tn/ust walk out into the open — ^until she 
had got her bearings before this discovery she had 
made; until she could see clearly through the chaos 
of hot emotion which now bewildered her brain. 

It was early in the afternoon; the ground was 
frosted, the air chill, the sky gray ; the beauty of the 
wintry lights and shades among the bare trees, the 
bracing cold, the touch with the great Mother which 
usually soothed her extremest moods into a deep quiet, 
did not, to-day, reach or touch the profound pertur- 
bation that had driven her forth. 

One thing seemed clear to her as she walked, her 
burning eyes on the ground, her bosom heaving 
tumultuously : she must not reveal to Matthew what 
she had discovered. 

**He would be so delighted; he would not let me 
go. I will not tell him — I must go without telling 
him. I '11 never come back ! I '11 bring up the child 
at home. I '11 have to tell them everything at home. 
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Oh!*' Her hands covered her hot face in the shame 
and bitterness of it all. 

Long she walked in the wintry woods, her emotion 
growing in intensity, her resolution strengthening. 

**Whom are you fleeing from?'' 

A breathless voice behind her in the path suddenly 
startled her. She turned to see Thornton McDonald 
hurrying towards her. 

She had not seen him alone since the night she had 
made him a ''rabbit." With Matthew's warning in 
her mind, she could not fail, just now, to see the 
eager delight in his face at meeting her here alone. 

''Yes," he nodded to her questioning look as he 
walked with her, "I followed you. Don't look 
startled. Though it does have a melodramatic sound, 
doesn't it? And Fokestown, if it heard, would 
shudder sure enough at the profundity of our wicked- 
ness — that is, of yours. I 've led such a blameless, 
evangelical sort of a life in their midst, that if I 'm 
now following you about and going astray generally, 
of course it 's you that are enticing' me, guileless 
Sunday-School cherub that I am ! That 's why I 've 
not been near you for so long," he went on, unable 
to repress the delight which forced its way into his 
voice; "for though, to be sure, you would not mind 
what they say, yet as you 've got to live here, it simply 
wouldn't do, you know. But what," he suddenly 
asked, the delight in his tone changing to anxious 
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concern, ''have you been doing to yourself? You 
are looking thinner and your eyes look as though you 
had been ill." 

**I 'm not very well — I 'm — I 'm going home for 
a visit." 

She felt him start ''South Carolina seems so far 
away! Shall you stay long?" 

"Yes, I think so. It would not be worth while to 
go so far for a short time." 

"No. What on earth will Matthew do?" 

"I — ^we — he has not decided yet." 

"I 'm glad I 'm going back to Princeton next week ! 
This village without the chance of see — of an occa- 
sional reading with you, would be quite too 'stale, flat 
and unprofitable. ' When do you leave f ' ' 

"I think to-night if—'* 

"To-night!" 

"Or to-morrow, if I can get oflf. It must be soon — 
immediately, indeed. I can't put it off." 

"And you were going without giving me a chance 
to say good-by to you?" he asked in mingled astonish- 
ment and reproach. 

"I Ve not had time to think, to plan; I 've decided 
everything so suddenly." 

"Is Matthew going to take you, or do you go 
alone?" 

"I go alone.'^ 

For a minute they walked in silence, he feeling 
keenly that she was changed ; that she was in trouble. 
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''Even at Princeton/' he said presently, **I shall 
not be too busy to miss the delightful times — ^read- 
ings/' he amended it, **that we Ve had together." 
There was a deep gravity in his voice that, in spite of 
her own agony, made her feel vaguely sorry for 
him. It led her at the same time, however, to take 
the turn in the path which circled back towards 
home. 

''I have so much to do — I just came out for a bit 
of fresh air, but I must get back. Yes, I shall miss 
our readings, too. I have missed them. ' ' 

''These woods, to-day, are gruesome enough, aren't 
they, to make an ideal background for one of Maeter- 
linck *s moods. Walking here this afternoon, I was 
wondering, like the old woman, whether I was I — or 
a dreary, somber being in a Maeterlinck play! He 
affects one as music does: creates an atmosphere, a 
mood, by his very indefiniteness — even inarticulate- 



ness.'' 



a 



Do you know/' she suddenly spoke impetuously, 
"though I have had a most happy life, yet always, 
even in my childhood, the menace of Fate has seemed 
to han:;; over me. And — well, temperamentally, I can 
enter into the most gruesome mood Maeterlinck ever 
painted!" 

He admitted an equally morbid streak in himself; 
and in this exchange of personalities and other desul- 
tory talk which cloaked and disguised the suffering in 
the heart of each, they walked on, Jean dreading, 
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every minute, lest the atmosphere of his sympathy, 
his kindness, his warm interest in her, should open 
the pent-up emotions of her heart in a rushing flood 
of revelations, confidences, appeals for his advice, his 
help— all to her later passionate regret ; she knew she 
must get away from him, or she would speak what 
ought never to be spoken! And yet how dear his 
kindly presence in this hour of bitter loneliness! 
How entirely he would understand if she did speak ! 
How ready with his help — 

She drew a long, deep breath of relief as they 
reached the door of her home — relief touched with a 
sharp pang of regret — of a vague sense of hopeless 
loss. 

She turned and raised her eyes to his as she held 
out her hand. As he clasped her cool fingers in his> he 
marveled at the things unutterable, and from the 
depths, which he read in her gaze — ^the gaze of the 
hunted at bay, pleading to him to be merciful — ^to him 
for mercy ! — whose soul had recognized the mournful 
truth that without the irradiating joy of the rich 
companionship of which he had tasted in these weeks 
past, his life would henceforth be starved, colorless, 
uninspired. Was this the entreaty of her eyes : that 
at least he refrain from speaking what his presence 
must so helplessly reveal? 

"Wouldn't it be good practice for us>'' he said 
with a miserable attempt at lightness, **to write to 
each other occasionally in French?'' 
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**I am sure I — we — shall be glad to hear from you 
occasionally, Mr. McDonald." 

With this sparse consolation and with a lingering 
warm clasp of the hands, they parted. 

Jean, as she entered her silent house — this sepulchre 
of all her young hopes of love and joy — felt the chill 
of death itself in her soul. 

Somehow (she hardly knew how), her unexpected 
encounter with her friend had brought order out of 
the chaos of her mind ; she knew, now, what she must 
do and when she must do it. 

In the hall she was arrested for an instant by 
catching sight of a letter on the pier table, addressed 
to her in her sister's hand — ^Matthew must have laid 
it there at noon and forgotten to give it to her. She 
took it up absently and tucked it into her belt with 
fingers that trembled. 

She was thankful, as she went straight upstairs to 
pack her trunk, that there were no curious servants' 
eyes in the house to witness the domestic cataclysm 
about to take place. 

In her room she sat down for a moment to read her 
letter before commencing operations. 

* * Dearest Jean, 

*'A letter from your husband has just reached me 
urging me to come and visit you. I 'd love to come 
if Aunt Jean were not so violently opposed as to 
make the prospect of my return too uncomfortable. 
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What 's more, I shouldn't really want to come unless 
you asked me — which you Ve never done, honey, 
though you must know how I want to see you. I Ve 
answered Dr. Kuntz's letter with thanks and regrets 
— Aunt Jean made me show her my note to him be- 
fore I mailed it. Now, honey, you write and invite 
me and say you are quite ill with homesickness for 
me (which I 'm sure you are), and she may soften and 
let me come. I can't suggest that you come to see us, 
for Aunt Jean is too furiously offended with you — 
and delighted as father would be to see you, you would 
have to hear his constant aspersions on your 'unfortu- 
nate marriage with a Northerner,' which, as you love 
your husband, would be trying for you. 

'*In your letters, you speak so seldom of your hus- 
band. I wish you would write me more about him ; of 
course I understand your silence on such a subject to 
papa and Aunt Jean I But I 'm so curious to know 
more about him — I 'm quite in love with him myself, 
from your accounts of him while you were at the 
hospital. If you know any more Northern men like 
him, trot them out when I do get to see you. Our 
Southern men know how to flatter and palaver, 
but they don't always amount to much. The only 
thing I object to in your marriage is that I have 
to speak of *My sister, Mrs. Kuntz.' I confess I 
quite share Aunt Jean's shivers over that name, 
honey, and as I know how pernickety nice you 
are, I 've decided that the man who could have made 
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you overlook it, must be a seemly creature indeed. 
'*Do be ingenious and write me a letter that will 
make Aunt Jean relent. 

**Your loving sister, 

'* Dorothea." 

Jean's face went white as she read. The tower of 
courage she had seemed to mount in reaching her 
momentous decision to go home to her father's house, 
suddenly crumbled under her, dropping her into even 
deeper depths than those from which she had risen. 
What now, what now? her soul cried out from the 
depths. To go on as before — ^becoming harder, more 
bitter, more joyless, every day of her life? — ^to risk 
her child's salvation? 

She was being confronted with a phase of '*the 
marriage problem" which none but the most chivalrous 
of men and no childless woman, could ever appre- 
ciate — the pathetic helplessness of the woman with 
child who is without any money of her own and de- 
pendent absolutely upon the consideration of her 
husband ; her physical inability to defend herself from 
inconsiderate treatment or to go away from it when 
without the means of livelihood or the strength to 
earn one. 

*' Where there are no children, there is no 'marriage 
problem' — for there is no sacredness in a childless 
marriage to enforce one's continuance in a union that 
has become degrading." 
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If she could not go home, then had she no alterna- 
tive but to endure? 

She reflected that if the money her father had given 
her were not tied up in an investment, she could take 
it, go away and live on it until her child were born, 
when, if her father and aunt were not, by that 
time, sufiSciently softened towards her to welcome her 
and her child to her old home, she could find some 
way of self-support. But it would be four months 
before she could draw that money. She could borrow 
on it, of course, but that would involve explanations 
to her father which she feared would so rouse his hot 
Southern blood that nothing short of coming North 
and shooting her husband would seem to him honor- 
able. Her one great desire was to get away from 
Matthew before he discovered her condition and never 
let him know of their child. Impracticable as such 
a thing seemed, she believed it would be possible with 
the one means needful — ^money. 

**In four months I shall have the money and shall 
be free. But, meantime, money or no money, to go 
on as I Ve been going — I can't! It would be fatal 
to the child ! I 'm at the crossways and I must choose 
my path! I can't stop and wait — I must choose now 
and move on. Well!'' Her bosom rose and fell 
with a deep, long breath and her eyes glittered, as 
sitting by her bedroom window, Dorothea's letter 
lying in her lap, she formed her great resolution. 

**I have chosen the path!" 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

IT was later than usual when Dr. Kuntz, very tired 
and hungry, reached home that afternoon, or 
rather evening. He was surprised, as he drew up in 
his motor-ear before the house, to see no light at any 
of the front windows. 

Had Jean gone out and heedlessly remained away 
so long beyond the time to get dinner? A pretty 
state of things for a tired and hungry man to come 
home to! Entering the dark hall, he turned on the 
electric lights and saw, to his relief that in the dining- 
room beyond the parlor, the table was set for dinner 
— so she must be home after all. A glance into the 
kitchen — it was dark and empty. A sudden sharp 
fear that she was ill gripped him. He ran upstairs 
two steps at a time and looked into their bedroom. 
The white bed was empty — she was not in their room, 
nor in the darkened sitting-room. He went back to 
the bed-chamber and turned on the light. Another 
clandestine trip to Lebanon, no doubt, he thought 
with strong irritation. He would perhaps find a note 
of explanation on the bureau, as he had done the 
other time she had run away to town without telling 
him. 
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Yes, there it was. A hot wave of anger surged 
up in him as he picked it up, tore the envelope and 
opened the two closely-written sheets. 

Standing in his overcoat — which in his perturba- 
tion he had not yet removed — ^before her bureau, in 
the silent and apparently deserted house, Matthew 
Kuntz read : 

' ' I have struggled long and hard, Matthew, against 
the conviction which has been growing in my heart 
these many months : that our marriage was a mistake, 
for you as well as for me. To-day I came to the con- 
clusion that it was a mistake which I am unwilling to 
abide by. 

'*I have tried, with a straining of every nerve and 
fiber of me, to meet your wishes, to live by your 
standards. I have failed, and I am too weary of the 
struggle to go on with it. I see no reason why I 
should go on with it, and many reasons why I should 
refuse to do so. My decision has not been lightly 
reached, and will not be changed. I have weighed the 
matter well and you can oflfer no argument against 
it that I have not urged upon myself — and answered. 

**Our mistake is fundamental, Matthew; we simply 
can't live together. Even if you should oflfer to make 
concessions, I would not consent, for you would do it 
grudgingly, feeling yourself wronged in being obliged 
to live according to my ideas of life, instead of your 
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own, and I have endured all I can stand of that sort 
of bitterness. 

''I have tried so hard to put my side of the ease 
to you; I have patiently and to the humbling of all 
my pride, tried to make you see what it shamed me 
to the soul to have to tell you. But even when told, 
you could not see. My ideas and feelings, when they 
differed from yours, were simply brushed aside as 
though they did not weigh a feather before your 
complacent resolve to look at no side but your own. 
And since that is the case, since you are inherently 
incapable of knowing how you humiliate me, how 
exquisitely you can make me suffer, it is impossible 
for me, without spiritual death, to live with you. 

**Next April I shall have the money father gave 
me — ^until then I shall earn my board under your 
roof by keeping your house. After that, you will 
have to get another housekeeper, for I shall go away. 
Meantime — until next April — I am your housekeeper 
and nothing more. I shall use Lizzie's room and take 
my meals alone. Don't imagine that I do this in 
anger or sullen offense with you. It is because I 
must, for my own salvation, be as separate from you 
as though we were not married — ^until I can get away 
altogether. 

*'And don't Imagine that I do it to 'force your 
band.' I 'd scorn to resort to such manoeuvering. I 
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have tried to save my happiness, but I recognize that 
it is not possible. It is to save myself from bitterness 
and hate that I am leaving you. I suppose every 
married pair is bound, sooner or later, to be brought 
up short at the crossways in their life. You and I 
have reached that place and it is obvious to me, if 
not to you, that we must take separate paths. I have 
chosen mine and nothing you can say can make me 
turn back. 

'*Jean.'' 

Twice Matthew read this letter from beginning to 
end. Like most good-natured people, his temper when 
it was roused was fiery. He was white to the lips 
just now with a guflfocating anger. He felt capable 
of any brutality of which his father might have been 
guilty under the circumstances. 

** Little fool!'' he ground his teeth over the words. 
**To risk the killing of my love and her own happiness 
by such persistence in her folly! We '11 see whose 
will is the stronger!" 

He stalked through the house to the room they 
called Lizzie's. The door was locked. 

**Open this door!" he commanded, his voice hoarse 
with passion. 

There was no response. 

* * Open it — or I '11 break it open ! ' ' 

Silence was his answer. 

It was not difficult to a man in his state of rage to. 
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break the lock. The door swung back with a snap 
like a pistol shot. 

The room was dark. He turned on the electric 
light. Jean was not there. He strode to the closet 
and jerked it open. All her clothes were hanging 
there. He controlled his mad desire to tear them 
down from the hooks. 

He went back to the door and bolted it on the in- 
side, then let himself out through the window to a 
narrow ledge by which he reached his own room — 
at the risk of his life. 

**Now she can't get in there, and there 's no other 
bedroom for her to use!'' he triumphed. 

This successful coup d'etat almost restored him to 
good-humor. It at least made it possible to him to 
consider eating his dinner. 

He found it hot in the oven. He carried it into 
the dining-room and ate it in grim soUtude. 

**Now," he mused, **I 'U see this thing through once 
and for all ! She '11 learn what stuflf I 'm made of ! 
A Southern woman, it seems, can't be convinced that 
a man isn't going to be a fool about her. I won't 
have my peace constantly disturbed like this. It 's 
going to end — and pretty damned soon!" 

Office hours followed his dinner. It was half -past 
eight when they were over. He had to go to see a 
country patient and before leaving, he searched the 
house. But Jean was nowhere to be found. 

**She is probably at Lucy Laferty's. She promised 
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Lucy she would go and have supper with her some 
time. Well, let her come home alone!'' 

It was in mingled indignation on the one hand and 
dread of finding her still away, on the other, that at 
half -past ten, he again entered the dark house. 

An immense relief surged up in his heart as he 
saw in his office the sign of her presence — the nightly 
luncheon laid out on the desk. He sat down and ate 
it before going to her. 

And suddenly, as he sat there alone, with the little 
evidences before him of Jean's thought and care for 
him, a new realization rushed upon him of all that 
she was to him ; of what an intolerable blank his life 
would be without her. He thought ruefully of how 
she did hold him in the hollow of her hand ; how, if 
it could come to an actual issue between them — as she, 
hysterical child, thought it had — ^he would certainly 
have to concede to her everything she wanted, for the 
bald fact was, he could not live without her! How- 
ever, he was not throwing up his hands yet — as she 
would learn in the next hour ! 

But when, a few minutes later, he entered their 
bedroom, and found that she was not there, that the 
white bed was still untouched all his anger surged 
back upon him. 

He searched every room on the two upper floors, 
even going with a lighted candle and again at the 
risk of his life, along the ledge to look into the window 
of Lizzie's room. It was empty. 
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Jacob's room and the attic were his last hope. 

**I can't lie down and sleep; I 'II have to go in 
search of her — at the risk of a scandal !" 

Jaded as he was, his face ashen with distress and 
anger, he once more put on his hat and coat and went 
downstairs. 

In the lower hall his eye was caught by the unusual 
fact that the portieres before the parlor door were 
drawn together. His heart gave a leap. He had not 
looked into the parlor. 

The drawn portieres hid the sofa in the corner. 
He lifted one of them. 'Jean was lying there in night- 
gown, bath-robe and slippers, a down quilt drawn over 
her. Her eyes were wide open, her face as white as 
Matthew 's. 
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HE dropped the portiSre, went to his office and 
mixed a dose of bromide, which he brought to 
the parlor and placed on a table by the sofa. 

**Now then/' he sternly said, standing over her, a 
note of relentlessness in his voice that for a brief 
instant struck a chill of fear to her heart, for it 
was not a familiar note, **I Ve had about enough of 
this damned nonsense! It stops — right here and 
now ! Do you understand ? Get up and go to your 
room!" 

Her lips turned white, but her eyes met his fear- 
lessly — and she did not move. 

**So have I had enough of it,'' she answered quietly 
and clearly. **That 's why I am here." 

**Do as I tell you — get up and go to your room — 
or I '11 carry you there!" 

** You will force me to leave your house now instead 
of later." 

**You can't. I have locked up all your clothes." 

She half smiled at his thinking that such a con- 
tingency could deter her. But she did not reply. 
She had said in her letter all that she had to say. 
Further words were worse than useless, for he could 
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never understand her point of view. His every tone 
and word just now justified her in what she was doing 
and, instead of cowing her, strengthened her resolu- 
tion. 

Matthew was himself not without an inkling of 
this fact. In all his bitter rage with her, an under- 
current of his mind warned him that the course he 
was taking was not calculated to re-establish the peace 
of his home; that it was only sinking him deeper in 
the mire; that he was losing, not gaining, ground; 
that this was a deadly conflict with **the hitch'' in 
his wife's character, and that if this hitch proved 
invulnerable — 

Yet his fury conquered him and he plunged ahead 
recklessly. 

**You are my wife — and you '11 not forget itl 
Come upstairs with me." 

**Your housekeeper. That 's what you wanted in 
marrying — as far as I can make out. And I shall try 
to meet your expectations while I stay here." 

**Eot! What I want, what I expect, and mean to 
have, is that you behave yourself ! I 'm sick to death 
of your tantrums, 'Jean. To-day you 've outrun the 
limit of my patience, do you understand?" 

She had no answer to make to such an outbreak. 
She looked past him with stony lips and eyes. 

'*What 's it all about, anyway?" he demanded. 
**What in God's name do you want of me?" 

*' Nothing now. I did want of you that you should 
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meet me at least halfway in the adjusting of our 
lives — that you should recognize there is something 
else in life for a woman besides running a house/' 

**You talk of my humiliating your pride/' he said 
ironically, **and then tell me that want of money is 
all that keeps you at my side. Are n't you too proud 
to let the want of money keep you, even for four 
months, in such degradation as you say you find your 
life with me?" 

**No, for I am here from now on only as your house- 
keeper. I shall accept nothing from you but my 
board. Oh!" she suddenly cried out almost wildly, 
**what is the use, what is the iisef You and I can't 
live together, Matthew — that is the beginning, the 
middle and the end of it! We are unsuited to each 
other absolutely, eternally! We — " 

He had been watching her keenly, and suddenly he 
took the glass of bromide from the table and held it 
to her lips. ** Drink this," he ordered her. 

**I don't want it! Matthew, I don't trust you — 
what is it?" 

** Bromide. To quiet your nerves." He deliber- 
ately held her nose and poured it into her mouth. 

**Now then," he affirmed, after a moment in which 
she lay back perfectly still and white, **you will come 
up to your room. At once! ' Come!" 

''I will not." 

Before she realized what he was going to do, he 
picked her up in his strong arms and bore her, as in 
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those days of her weakness and pain at the hospital, 
up the stairs and through the hall to their bed- 
chamber, and laid her on the bed. 

It was just about dawn when he was awakened 
from his restless sleep by a sound which struck a 
chill to his heart— a moan of agony at his side- 
agony which his practiced ear recognized as only too 
real. Leaping out of bed he turned on the light and 
bent over her. 

And the secret which she would have guarded from 
him with her life, was, in that hour, revealed to him. 

Remorse for his impatience with an unreasonable- 
ness which to him was now accountable; a terrified 
anxiety for her safety which was in jeopardy; and 
beneath all, an ecstatic hope that the blessed fruit of 
their union might be saved, that a child might be 
bom unto them, mingled in his soul as he ministered 
to her, all the skill of his science and all the tender- 
ness of his love working together to rescue ^er — and 
their child. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 



""■"S there any hope?" asked Matthew, with blood- 



I 



less lips. 

It was nine o'clock at night. Dr. Thunder had 
just come down from the sick room to meet the 
stricken husband in the office and deliver his ver- 
dict. 

Close friends as they were, Thunder looked into 
Matthew's pallid, agonized face not only with no 
sympathy, but with a cold sternness which the younger 
man could not understand. But he winced; for the 
distinguished specialist was a man who was feared as 
universally as he was admired. 

* * Hope ? ' ' the great man repeated. * ' You mean for 
the child, I suppose?'* 

*'For herl'^ Matthew sharply retorted, his voice 
tense with suspense. 

"I have saved her, and the child. She is only 
about two months gone in pregnancy. With care she 
will* pull through now. Keep the trained nurse for 
at least a month — even after Mrs. Euntz is on her 
feet, understand!" he said almost in a tone of 
threatening. 

Matthew, overcome with relief at the good news, 
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for which he had scarcely dared to hope, had Bunk 
into a chair and bowed his head upon his desk. But 
Dr. Thunder, entirely unmoved by his emotion, con- 
tinued relentlessly; **You are to keep the trained 
nurse, you understand, not less than a month. Don't 
you dare to let your wife wait upon herself under a 
month.'' 

**God, doctor!'* Matthew threw up his head and 
glared. **What do you take me for?" 

**For a brute or a damn fool ! Take your choice !" 

Thunder was a bachelor and, Matthew believed, a 
celibate. The younger man's interpretation of his 
preceptor's ferocity towards him made him stare at 
his idol in amazement. 

**But my wife and I are not mere platonic friends 
— ^why should you expect it?" 

**Hell, man! That is not what I 'm mentally kick- 
ing you about this office for! Propagate the race if 
you must — ^that 's your aflfair — and your wife's. But 
the civilized man who dares, for his own pleasure, to 
take a woman down into the Valley of the Shadow, 
and yet not cherish and protect her from every least 
unnecessary pang — is a devil, not a man 1" 

** Doctor," said Matthew, his face white and set, 
**I don't in the least know what you mean." 

**Do you tell me you 've no idea of the whole cause 
of this trouble of your wife's?" 

''She didn't tell me of her pregnancy — ^probably 
she did not know of it — and I had no suspicion of it. 
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Therefore she was allowed to overtax herself with 
housework, which it goes without saying, I would not 
have allowed if I had had the least hint of the truth. 
Then, she 's emotional — ^almost hysterical at times — 
goes off at a tangent in pursuit of an idea. Her 
temperament worked against her.'' 

** Damned rot ! I find the woman utterly exhausted 
in mind and body! The depletion that comes from 
months of overwork." 

**Did my wife complain to you?'' Matthew quietly 
inquired, his face very white. 

**She did not have to. Any bat could see where 
the whole cause lay in this entirely unnecessary ill- 
ness she is suffering! I questioned her — I had to 
probe her really — and I learned that she has done 
nearly all the work of this house, with your ofiSces 
and telephone thrown in, for nearly six months — - 
when any fool would know that she had not been 
reared to hardship like that, that she is delicately 
organized and has been daintily nurtured. And any 
physician ought to know that the first months of 
wedded life, with all its strain upon nerves and sen- 
sibilities, its new adjustments, physical and spiritual, 
and its ever-present possibility of pregnancy, should 
be made easy for a woman. Do you hear me 7 Easy! 
Would you buy a thoroughbred horse and put him to 
the plow? That 's virtually what you have done — ^to 
the damaging of the breeding and' loss on your in- 
vestment. You '11 alter your ways radically, boy, 
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after Mrs. Kuntz is up again, not only to mend the 
harm already done, but to avoid completing the ruin. 
You Ve married a wife, not a slave or even a servant. '' 

**I thought I had married a helpmeet/' Matthew 
suggested feebly. 

*^Hire a helpmeet — two or three of them — and 
cherish the mother of your children ! You Ve been 
as thick-skinned as a rhinoceros! No wonder she 
couldn't open your eyes — a girl of fineness and 
delicacy like that! A woman of coarse grain would 
long ago have made you turn right about face! If 
I had not stepped in right here to set you straight, 
God knows what would have been the end of that 
poor child upstairs! You might as well be a horse- 
doctor where a lady is concerned! What, in God's 
name, did you suppose a husband was forf* 

**I am ready to admit/' said Matthew miserably, 
**that I have been mistaken, inexcusably so, if you 
will! Knowingly I never hurt a hair of her head! 
Doctor! She is all to me — all that a woman can be to 
a man! I would cut off my right hand before I 
would hurt her. I tell you I thought I acted for her 
own ultimate good. I thought she would be the 
stronger and happier for learning to lead what I con- 
sidered a normal, healthful domestic life. I was 
blind. I am ready to believe that. Be assured," he 
said brokenly, **I am paying the full penalty of my 
blindness!" 

* * You deserve to ! You deserve to ! She should not 
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have to pay it all ! It 's not your business, anyway, 
but hers to decide what shall be for her 'a normal 
and healthful domestic life.' Let her live her own 
life ; don 't try to live it for her. Look here, Kuntz ! 
If I 'm ever called into your home again to find a 
state of things like this, I 'U cut your acquaintance ! 
Which I confess I 'm ashamed of now, and shall be 
until you Ve learned to apply your science to your 
domestic relations!'' 

It seemed what old-fashioned people call ** Providen- 
tial" that this berating should come from so high an 
authority, professionally and humanly, as Matthew 
regarded Dr. Thunder. Certainly no one else in the 
world could so have penetrated what his castigator 
called his ** rhinoceros hide." Coming right upon 
the shock of Jean's danger, the great physician's 
scathing scorn of him knocked the foundation from 
under his complacency and egotism, opened his eyes, 
and at last showed him himself relentlessly — even as 
Jean saw him — in all his stupid blindness and selfish- 
ness. 

** Matthew," the doctor went at last and laid his 
hand upon the younger man's shoulder, **I 've saved 
the life of your child, and if you are not a fool, I 've 
saved your home and your happiness ! So I shall feel 
the responsibility of a grandfather for this baby that 's 
coming — I deserve to have him named after me — shall 
expect it, in fact ! Now, boy, go upstairs to that dear 
little woman." 
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CHAPTER XXX 

IT was a month later, and Jean, now slowly con- 
valescing, was comfortably lounging one morning 
in an easy chair by her library window, her hands 
folded upon an open magazine in her lap, while she 
gazed thoughtfully out upon the beautiful falling 
snow. 

It seemed to her that she had never been more 
peaceful than now, in this temporary lull after the 
stress and storm of her violent outbreak with her 
husband ; in the suspension, for the time being, of the 
process of adjusting her troubles ; in the merely neg- 
ative bliss of relief from great physical torture; in 
Matthew's overwhelming tenderness for her and his 
unceasing care for her comfort ; in the luxury of rest- 
ing after her months of overwork. 

**It can't last! Let me enjoy it while it does!" 
she told herself, feeling glad, in the dependence of 
her physical weakness, to rest upon the kindness and 
comfort that surrounded her. 

**It is only because I Ve been so ill that he is so 
wonderful, and because he is so anxious to save the 
baby. Afterwards? No doubt he would expect me, 
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if I remained here, to drudge harder than ever, to 
make up for all this expense." 

Yes, in spite of his great happiness in her re- 
covery, in spite of the new and strange tone of gen- 
tle humility with which he invariably spoke to her 
now^ and which almost embarrassed her, so foreign 
did it seem to him, still she was sceptical. The 
change she saw in him seemed so radical as to make 
him unreal to her. She did not know, of course, of 
the terrible scoring he had had from his friend, the 
city specialist; nor did she realize that since that 
awful night on which he had carried her upstairs, 
she had been too ill to note the passage of time, that 
a whole month had passed, during which some of the 
facts which Dr. Thunder had driven home to Matthew 
with his sledge-hammer blows had had time to sink 
deep. Therefore, great and genuine as seemed the 
change in her husband, she was sceptical. 

**It needed a shock such as I Ve had,'' he had said 
to her, one night a week ago, kneeling at her side, his 
arms about her, her head on his breast, ''to open my 
eyes, to make me see myself as I have appeared to 
you!'' 

She seemed to feel the truth of this as she found 
in him, in these weeks, the revelation of a man she 
had never known; whom, even in the days of her 
highest idealizing of him, she had only dimly per- 
ceived. Here seemed to have been born, through his 
suffering, like gold tried by fire, a new soul; a finer 
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self, which his love for her and his danger of losing 
her had resurrected from the subconscious region in 
which it had slept. The change in him seemed such 
an essential one, from the foundations up, in the very- 
tissues of his being. 

How great must have been the suffering that had 
wrought this, even though the transformation was 
surely only a passing one ! Jean reflected. 

* ' Hideously as I have suffered, ' ' he had said to her 
on that strangely wonderful night a week ago, *'I am 
glad to have been brought to my senses in the only 
way it could be done ; for if I had not been made to 
suffer, no doubt I should have gone on in my blind- 
ness making your life a hell to the end of our days ! 
So I am thankful for the torment that has awakened 
me to the truth, dearest!'' 

In the face of such an admission, she had had 
the courage — or perhaps the heartlessness — ^to reply, 
speaking softly in her weakness, *'But, Matthew, our 
mistake is fundamental and the differences which have 
separated us are inherent in our very instincts." 

*'If I thought so,'' he had answered in that deep 
tone of his strongest emotion, ''I think I should not 
have the courage to go on with my life, Jean. No, 
dear, our trouble is not 'fundamental.' It is alto- 
gether superficial. For see — ^that which drew us to- 
gether in the beginning and which knit my soul to 
yours — that is fundamental, and not these things 
which have since separated us. After all, it only 
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needed that I should be made to see. Believe me, 
dear, my eyes are opened, and you will know it when 
you are once more up and about. The things which 
I valued so disproportionately to their real worth 
have at last taken their proper place and relation in 
my life." 

As she thought this morning of the talk they had 
had that night, she marveled how she could doubt the 
reality of this finer self which had apparently come 
up out of the coarse soil of his selfishness, or rather 
blindness. Inherently, Matthew was not really selfish. 

**Why can't I give myself over to this happiness 
which seems to be held out to me?" she urged upon 
herself. 

Yet still it seemed to her that poor Matthew was 
pathetically self-deceived, and that his self-deception, 
bom only out of his fear for her safety, would pass 
with the return of her health and strength. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE rejoicing of Jean's people at home when, **in 
the fuUness of time/' her boy was bom, was a 
happy surprise to her. 

Her father's gift to his grandson which, without 
consulting the feminine portion of his household, he 
had gone to town to purchase the very hour he heard 
the news, was a pair of boxing-gloves, a football and 
a bat. 

**I did not know what to get the lad," he super- 
fluously stated in his letter to 'Jean, **and though he 
won't, I of course realize, be able at once to use these 
things I am sending him, yet they will soon come in 
well — so I was assured by the salesman in the toy de- 
partment of Johnson and Johnson's when I asked him 
for something suitable for *a lusty boy,' as Dr. Kuntz's 
telegram informs me my grandson is." 

Dorothea wrote that she was taking the first train 
North, as nothing short of holding **that Hyacinthine 
boy" in her arms would satisfy her auntly yearning 
for him. 

Christian wrote in his finest style in behalf of him- 
self and Lizzie, to offer their joint congratulations, 
together with the gift of a little dress Lizzie had made 
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for the boy, and to tell the joyful news that they ex- 
pected a similar event in their own prosperous board- 
ing house, * * at the back end of April. ' ' 

Aunt Jean telegraphed that she was at once chang- 
ing her will and re-establishing her niece in her favor 
and that she trusted the child would be brought South 
as soon as Jean should be able to travel with him. 

As for Matthew, his rejoicing seemed all to be over 
the fact that, as his man Jacob put it, the boy was n't 
a girl. 

**When I knew it was a Boy/' the ecstatic father 
aflBrmed as soon as he was permitted to talk to Jean, 
*'I wept tears of joy! Actually wept!" he repeated, 
almost hysterically happy. 

''Girls," Jean feebly protested, **are slighted by you 
Dutch from the very beginning!" 

''Oh, if it had been a girl I should have rejoiced 
too! But I should have drawn the line at tears; I 
shouldn't have wept over a girl! Jean!" He was 
on his knees at her side, his dark head on the pillow 
beside her fair one, "I only know now, dearest, how 
you have got into the very fiber of me ! Believe me, 
Jean, there is nothing dearer to me than your happi- 
ness ! Trust it to me ; I am going to take care of it — 
as I never have done !" he whispered. "Z>o you trust 
me?" 

Jean, as she clasped his hand, as she felt his de- 
pendence upon her, his yearning over her, suddenly 
knew, with absolute conviction, that her infant son 
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was not more safe from hurt on her bosom than was 
she in her husband's arms. And it was in that mo- 
ment that the maternal love which, to her sorrow, had 
up to now been dormant, for the first time stirred to 
life, then flooded and engulfed her, and in a rich, 
warm passion of motherliness, she enfolded both the 
man whose cheek rested against hers and the child 
that lay on her breast. 



THE END 
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